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WINE LIST OF 


ARPAD HARASZTHY 


J SWEET WINES. 


A FRENCH CONNOISSEUR pronounces it to be “the best PORT, SHERRY, 
of American sparkling wines, clear and fresh tasting, remarkably = ANGELICA, SWEET Muscar, 
light and delicate, and possessed of considerable effervescence,” MADEIRA. MALAGA. 
Henry Vizetelly, the great English wine expert, says: ToKay, SWEET CATAWBA 
‘For ten years past, the Eclipse has been constantly improving in 
quality, owing to the increased use of forcign grapes, which yield a RED) WINES. 


shicate bo +t and flavor. 
Vin Brut with a delicate fla CLARET, a 


Aw “nglish wine merchant says: ‘* This wine is a 
A well known English wine merchan ’ e MAtARO BLEND, BURGUNDY, 


marvel of excellence. [| can only compare it to the best krenctr 


champagne of equal age. CABERNET BLEND. 
It has the endorsement ol the best known CONNOISSeUrs in Amer- Tk ii INES. 
ica, and is extensively used in the domestic circles of the elite. 
ALTAR WINE, Hock, 
It is to be had at every tirst-class hotel on the Pacitic Coast, every 
first-class Club, and all first-class Restaurants and saloons, (SUTEDEL, RIESLING, 
[It has been awarded twenty-eight Gold, Silver and Bronze GERKE, SAUTERNE, 
Medals over all competitors, and one Grand Prize Silver Service. — CHABLIS, Dry Muscar. 


[t is made from the very finest and must costly grapes grown in 
Calitornia. It is absolutely pure and the best wine for social reunions. BRANDIES, bbls. BRANDIEs, 's bbls 


our Champagnes are produced by una : e 
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FROM “ THE CALIFORNIA LAKES,” JULY, 1891. 


THE REDUCTION OF PRICE, AND OTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE OVERLAND 
MONTHLY with 
the beginning of 
the year 1892 will 
reduce its price to 
$3. At the same 
time it will be 
better illustrated and improved in every 
way, so that subscribers will receive a 


magazine twenty-five per cent better for 
twenty-five per cent less money. 

The amount and grade of reading 
matter that the high-class magazines 
now give, and the price for which they 
are able to give it, is one of the aston- 
ishing developments of modern life. One 
thousand three hundred and forty-four 
pages, in ordinary book form, would make 
three bulky volumes, such as are sold for 
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several dollars apiece. THE OVERLAND 
i has given these, with about two hundred 
i and fifty fine illustrations, for #4 this 
year, and is prepared next year to give 
as much and more for $3. Nothing but 
the far greater number of readers reached 
by magazines than by books could make 
such amazing prices possible. It is an 
| evidence that the combination of light 
| and serious matter, the bright, entertain- 
a ing sketch, the short story, the terse and 
: timely essay, are far more acceptable to 
Yl our people than any other form of litera- 
= ture. 


Aunouncements for 


OVERLAND editor has a faculty for pick- 
ing up clever short stories that are full of 
the fine color of life in California....... 
One is always glad to see THE OVERLAND, 
it is so vigorous, fresh and interesting.”’ 
‘““A more robust, varied and original 
body of literature than is contained in 
its pages,” says the Pittsburg Times, 
‘one would not find in this country.” 
“THE OVERLAND MONTHLY comes all 
the way from San Francisco,” says the 
Detroit Free Press, ‘‘to shame some of 
the papers which show less enterprise in 
securing matter and less judgment in 


FROM “ THE PARKS OF SAN FRANCISCO.” 


5. THE OVERLAND is notable in a special 
| degree for these features. The very traits 
al that make magazines the favorite form 
a of literature are the ones for which it is 
famous among magazines. The testi- 
mony of critics is singularly uniform on 
this point. Thus: | 
“This Pacitic Slope Magszine,” says 
the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, “is 
sui generis, and proves that the Coast is 
ie. still ‘literary,’ despite the hegira of Bret 
as Harte, Charles Warren Stoddard,...... 
and the others of that famous coterie. 
bess de The fiction is good, as is to be 
expected when it is known that THE 


Winsuring variety. Itisa thoroughly good. 
popular paper, and one that has demon- 
strated its mettle by 102 monthly issues. 
It isin the lighter vein, fiction and poetry 
predominating over more serious matter, 
and this is refreshing.” 

When THE OVERLAND was first estab- 
lished, twenty-four years ago, it was 
accepted at once as a fourth added to 
the trio of great magazines published in 
the country, and as a matter of course 
asked the same price. For many years 
it was “the four great magazines” in all 
allusions Without the capital of the 
others, THE OvERLAND was nevertheless 
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able to maintain its rank with them by 
virtue of a management that 
sacrificed high literary standards to 
“journalistic ” considerations, and of the 
singular literary fertility of the Pacific 
West. “The United States,” said the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat, long after the 
beginning of the present series of Tue 
OVERLAND, “is bounded on the East by 
the Atlantic Monthly, and on the West by 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY.”’ 

The * four great magazines ”’ were also 
“the four-dollar magazines ;”’ 
were interchangeable. The monthlies 
that tried to publish for a less price, did 
it at serious sacrifice in quality. 

Within a few years this has begun to 
change. The great and growing popu- 
larity of magazines as the reading matter 
of the people, and more than all the 
wonderful development of the arts of 
illustration, seem to be making possible 
the maintenance of high quality in a 
magazine at less cost than ever to sub- 
scribers. 


never 


the terms 


The three-dollar subscription 
has proved a success in one or two cases, 
and the time has come when THE OvEr- 
LAND has determined to follow suit. 

This action has been considered many 
times by THE OVERLAND’ 
But 
making such a magazine on this Coast 


anagers. 
the difficulties and expense of 


have been so great that it seemed im- 
practicable, while mastering the problem 
of illustration, to put any extra strain 
upon revenues. Within the past year, 
however, the facilities for picture-making 
on this Coast have been greatly improved, 
and the outlook has never been so good 
in this respect. The demand created 
by THE OVERLAND has borne fruit: the 


number of young artists capable of mag- 


azine work grows; and good workman- 
ship in engraving, processing, overlaying, 
and printing, is becoming attainable. 


FROM “AUTUMN DAYS IN VENTURA.” 


Therefore it appears that the time has 
come for the long-purposed reduction. 


S INTIMATED above, 
it is a fixed part of the 
plan that this reduction 
shall be coincident with 
a rising merit in the 
magazine. Readers of 
THE OvERLAND have seen during the 
past year that this rise was already con- 
spicuously taking place. A brief review 
of the contents shows this. First, there 
has been such acollection of careful arti- 
cles,fully and beautifully illustrated,upon 
the industries of California, as has never 
been brought out before. Much writing 
on these subjects elsewhere has been 
either the work of hasty tourist observers, 
or open to the suspicion of advertising 
purposes. THe OveRLAND itself has had 
many other careful and trustworthy in- 
dustrial articles before these, but never 
so well illustrated, or so thoroughly 
worked up, throughout a whole series. 
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To this has been added a charming 
series upon the sports and outing of the 
State, also such as has never been “in 
print before. The illustrations scattered 
through this prospectus are sufficient 
evidence of what the work has been. 
Several special articles of great import 
and timeliness have also been illustrated 
with equal beauty. THE OvERLAND, for 
instance, has been the one journal to 
give to the world a full, fair, and author- 


Dairying in California. Il. By Fred 
Warren Parks. Nineteen Illustra- 
tions. 

Gold Mining of Today. By Charles G. 
Yale. Twenty-four Illustrations. 
The Fruit-Canning Industry. By Charles 

S. Greene. Seventeen Illustrations. 

California Horse Farms. 
lustrations. 

Flower and Seed Growing. By Ninetta 


Fourteen 


FROM “DAIRYING IN CALIFORNTA,” 


itative account of the famous Stanford 
endowment, about which such wildly con- 
flicting reports have been current. 
The list below gives an idea of what 
these articles have been :— 
INDUSTRIES. 

Bee Culture in California. By Ninetta 
Eames. Sixteen Illustrations. 
Dairying in California. I. By Francis 
E. Sheldon. Sixteen Illustrations. 


The California Lakes. 


Eames. Nineteen Illustrations. 


( Dec.) 
SPORTS AND OUTING. 


The Parks of San Francisco. By Charles 
S. Greene. Twenty-seven [llustra- 
tions. 

Yachting in California. By Charles G. 
Yale. Twenty-one Illustrations. 

By Charles H. 
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Shinn. Twenty-two Illustrations. 


Trout Fishing in California. By Ramon 
Wilson. Twenty-one [llustrations. 


SPECIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES. 


A Story of Transition. By F. I. Vas- 
sault. Twenty-two Illustrations. 
The Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 
By Milicent W. Shinn. Sixteen [I- 
lustrations, 
The Channel Islands of Santa Barbara. 
By Nettie McG. Kinsell. Eight [l- 
lustrations. (Dec.) 
A Word to the Wise. By Alex. G. 
Oakey. Eleven Illustrations. 
Comments on the Relief Map of the Pa- 
cific Region. By John S. Hittell. 
One Illustration, and Maps, 
| The illustration of these articles has 
brought forward several young artists of 
growing fame, of whom the country will 
yet hear more. Peixotto, Mary Williams, 
Lyon, and several others, have in them 


FROM “ YACHTING IN CALIFORNIA.” 


the making of a large future, if THE 
OVERLAND can create for them such op- 
portunities as the East gives its young 
artists. Robinson is an older and more 
famous name among the few illustrators 
in California. 


HE,OVSE- 
LAND has 
printed during 
the year some 
forty short sto- 
ries, and two 
brief serials. 
Its stories al- 
ways attract. 
They are dif- 

ferent from any others. These are some 

of the things that have been said of them 
during the year :— 

To those familiar with the Pacific Coast they 
furnish a life-like record, to others a new rev- 
elation.—Atlanta Journal. 
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The fiction of THe OverLanp is always 
peculiarly Californian, and has in it all the 
breezy freshness and originality of the West.— 
Los Angeles Times. 

Always notable for its vigor and freshness.— 
Chicago Ledger. 

Gives its readers a better idea of the some- 
what unconventional freedom of Western life 
in its best literary form than any other maga- 
zine with which we are acquainted.—The Week, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Its type of bright outdoor sketches — 
exploration and adventure, description, 
character writing, anecdote — has been 
held to; and no less its valuable com- 
mercial and sociological articles, its 
criticism, essay, and ripe thought. The 
Critic, New York, says :— 

Volume XVII. of Tuk Overtanp Monruty, 
Jan.-June, 1891, breathes of the Pacific Slope, 
of its bee-ranches, its dairy-farms, flowing lit- 


erally with milk and honey; of its fruits and 


Announcements for ’ 92. 


flowers, its gold, its climate, its aspirations and 
acquirements. From it we learn what Califor- 
nians are occupied about, and fin! that we can 
share their interest in Rocky Mountain sheep, 
Texan travel, the Yukon River, the McKinley 
Bill, and the'future of their fish industry; in 
opium-smuggling, in Indian hop-pickers, in 
Nauvoo, in San Francisco’s parks and Auburn’s 
transition from a mining to an agricultural 
town, typical of that which the State has al- 
ready undergone. Lest it be supposed that 
Californians care only for practical matters, let 
us hasten to add.that Sully Prudhomme’s 
philosophy, Millet’s painting, and the esthet- 
ics of music are considered in well-written 
essays ; that poetry and the short story flourish 
in its pages; and that the editorial departments 
take a wide outlook over the worlds of mind 
and matter, national and international affairs 
and home and foreign literature being dis- 
cussed with abundant knowledge and in a lib- 
eral spirit. Numerous illustrations afford 
seductive glimpses of California scenery, in- 
dustries and pastimes. 


FROM ** AUTUMN DAYS IN VENTURA.” 
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Announcements for ’ 92. 


N 1892, THE OVER- 
LAND will show new 
strength and improve- 


men. ment along these well- 
known lines. Preserv- 
a YN ing the same type of 


matter, it will present 
it in better shape, and 
with increasing value. For special fea- 
tures, it is prepared to announce a few ; 
other announcements will follow rapidly. 

A partial list of ILLUSTRATED ARTI- 
CLES for the year will be as follows : 

Mission Betis. By C. fH. Shinn. In 
the January number. 


THe Home or By Aute 
Douglas Wiggin. In the January num- 
ber. 

A paper on the very interesting Mount 
CONNEsS ExpepitTion of /’rof. 

vidson. 

THe Yacut MINNIE’s MARK. 
J.C. Tucker. 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY ON THE WeEsT 


Geordqe 


By Dy. 


COAST. 

RESTAURANTS OF SAN FRANcIscO, By 
Charles S. Greene. 

FISHING IN SALT WATER. 

LUMBERING IN WASHINGTON. By F. J. 
Vassault 

Several Papers on HUNTING IN Soutu- 
ERN CALIFORNIA. By Helen Elliot Ban- 
dint. illustrated from paintings by R. 
Whiteside : 

CAMPING WITH Fox Howunp. 

HUNTING THE WILD Cart. 

LION HUNTING witH Fox HouNnps. 


There will be other illustrated articles, 
beside those called out by especial and 
timely occasion, which cannot be an- 
nounced beforehand, 


Of StorRIEs AND SERIALS we are ready 
to announce the following : 

BIT 
Three chapter serial. 


oF ForGotTren BtmoGRAPHY. 


By “ Quien.” 


FROM “A STORY OF TRANSITION,” 


Several other brief serials, running 
three or four numbers. 

“M.'C,” a quaint and curious Christmas 
Story, by Leonarp Kip; and several 
other Holiday Stories and Sketches, in 
the’ January number, 
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INALLY, THE OverLaAnpd will appear signs. It is stipulated that these designs 
in its December number witha new. are not to break altogether with the tra- 
and attractive dress of type,and in ditional appearance of THE OvERLAND, 


January with 
several artists 


FROM “ TROUT FISHING IN CALIFORNIA.” 


a new cover, for which but are to be attractive both to its old 
are about to submit de-  friendsand its new. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
420 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco. 


Pang: in the 


FROM “GOLD MINING OF TODAY,” 
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unnecessary. 


MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN 


latest and best 


*—~Fares from San Francisco 


CABIN (1ST-CLASS) STEERAGE 
2100......HONOLULU........ $ 25 00 
AUCKLAND........ 200000 ............ 1000 

7200. ..... SYDNEY... ........ 200 00 190 00 
ee MELBOURNE...... 212 &.............. 106 25 


Sailings of Through Mail Steamers. 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 


January 7th and February 7th, 1892. 


LOCAL STEAMERS TO HONOLULU, 


Dec. 22d, ’91,Jan. 19th and Feb. 10th, ’92 


Excursions to the Sandwich Islands.—tThe splendid 3000-ton 
Steamers ALAMEDA, AUSTRALIA, MARIPOSA and ZEALANDIA, of this 
line, are so well known from the thousands who have made voyages in 
them to and from the Sandwich Islands, that a description is almost 


To those who have not yet had this pleasure, we would simply say that 
there are no finer specimens of marine architecture afloat. They have the 


improvements. The staterooms are fitted up with every 


convenience. The dining saloons, social halls, smoking rooms, etc., in 
finish and furnishing, are not surpassed by any steamers afloat. To make 


AUCKLAND AND SYDNEY. 


a trip on one of these steamers is, as the poet Charles Warren Stoddard 


expresses it, ‘like drifting toward Paradise on an even keel.”’ 


The climate of the Sandwich Islands is said to be the pleasantest in the world—never hot and never cold—from 
65 deg. to 90 deg. all the year round, with refreshing showers which keep the landscape perpetually green. 


Excursion Tickets to Honolulu and Return, good for three months, $125. 


A trip from San Francisco to Honolulu and the volcano can be made in three weeks, and no more interesting 


and enjoyable trip is to be found in the world. 
RESERVATIONS OF STATEROOMS OR BERTHS. 


@@P- PROMPT ATTENTION PAID TO TELEGRAPHIC 


f@ For Tickets or further intormation, call on or address 


COMPANY’S WHARF, 
Foot of Folsom Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS &@ BROS., 


General Agents. 


CALIFORNIA—W 


= 
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Scenes at Horet Mowre. 


RATES FOR BOARD: By the day, $3.00 and _up- 
ward. Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 per day, extra. Chil- 
dren, in children’s dining-room, $2.00 per day. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION is called to the 
moderate charges for accommodations at this magnificent 
establishment. The extra cost of a trip to California 
is more than counterbalanced by the difference in rates 
at the various Southern Winter Resorts and the incom- 
parable HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


INTER SEASON, 1891-92 


— 


Tho Attention of Tourists and Health-Soekers is called 
THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


MONTEREY, CAL. 
America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort. 


ONLY 3% HOURS From SAN FRANC!SCO 
By Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Co. 


Intending Visitors to California and the Hotel del 
Monte have the choice of the “‘ Sunset,” “‘ Central,” 
or ‘‘ Shasta” Routes. These three routes, the three 
main arms of the great railway system of the South- 
ern Pacific Company, carry the traveler through the 
best sections of California, and any one of them will 
reveal wonders of climate, products and scenery that 
no other part of the world can duplicate. For illus- 
trated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, and for in- 
formation as to routes of travel, rates for through 
tickets, etc., call upon or address £. HAWLEY, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 
| Company, 747 Broadway, New York. 


| For further information, address 
| GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager Hotel Del Monte, 
| Merterey, California. 


REMOVAL—SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY (Clay Street Bank) HAS REMOVED 
to N. W. Cor. Montgomery and Sutter Streets. 
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WE ARE HIS VICTIM TOO. 


The man who makes a nice-look- 
ing chair or what-not and puts on it 
a varnish not fit for such use is a 
robber—worse than a robber accord- 
ing to Shakespeare. 


“He that steals my purse steals trash * * * * 


But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


You buy his chair or piano, carriage 
or house, and lose your money. Whom 
are you mad at? Murphy! You 
think we make all the varnish 

We have sold him nothing and lost 
our good name. 


We have made a “ People’s Text-Book on Varnish” on purpose to 
make you as safe as you can be in buying varnished things, and to 
teach you how to take care of the varnish on them. 


Sent free. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office: Newark, N. 


J. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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DR. ASA CLARK'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL. 


One of the prominent and praiseworthy institutions of Stockton is the Private Hospital of Dr. Asa Clark, which 
can accommodate 200 patients. It is especially devoted to the care and treatment of mental and nervous diseases, 
and those addicted to morphine and cocaine habits. -Dr. Clark founded this institution in 1871. For a number of 
years prior, he devoted himself to the cffectual treatment of the insane at our State Asylum, and had the care of the 
Nevada and Arizona patients through an Act of their respective Legislatures. His Hospital is a model institution. 
The grounds and surroundings, including fine orchard and farm products, are well kept for the exclusive use of his 
patients. 

Dr. Asa Clark is general superintendent, and his son, Dr. F. P. Clark, is assistant physician. The attendants are 
gentle, care-taking, and in every way efficient. The buildings are most elegantly arranged, with fine homelike 
rooms, music and reading rooms, well-ventilated sleeping apartments, and a table unsurpassed by any first-class 
hotel. In fact, the patient feels himself the same as in a first-class hotel, and not in a hospital. Those desiring can 
have every facility ior extra accommodations at very reasonable rates. 

Dr. Clark has hundreds of testimonials from many patients who have been onal and benefited at his model 
institution, and has the following references of high standlng: Dr. L. C. Lane, San Francisco; Dr. W. H. Mays, 
Stockton, ex-superintendent of the Stockton Asylum; Dr. A. A. Mclean, San Francisco; Dr. E. H. Woolsey, Surgeon 
Southern Pacific Company and Oakland Hospital ; Dr. W. S. Thorn, San Jose; Dr. G. A. Shurtleff, Napa, late Super- 


intendent State Insane Asylum; Dr. I. S. Titus, Superintendent of the State Insane Asylum, Arizona. 


WELCH’S CALIFORNIA INHALER 


Sure Cure for Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Colds, etc. 


“THE ONLY ALL NIGHT INHALATION,” 


Breaks up a cold in one night. 
Sure preventive for infectious 
diseases. 

For sale by all druggists, or sent 
post paid for $2.50, by the 


Welch Injaler and Medicine Co. 


37 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


AMERICAN INHALER co. 


EASTERN AGENTS, 
310 Wabash Avenue, 
85 Dearborn Street, 


The Wm. M. Langton 
Printing Co. 


( INCORPORATED. ) 


PRINTERS AND #— 
— PUBLISHERS, 


633-7 Merchant St. 636 Clay St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


PRINTERS OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


WE ARE PREPARED TO DO; 
ALL KINDS OF BOOK, 
NEWSPAPER AND JOB WORK 
IN FIRST-CLASS STYLE, 


Estimates carefully and cheerfully furnished. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual Englis cure without internal 
medicine. Proprietors,°W. Kdward & Son, Queen Victoria 
St., London, England. Wholesale of E. Fougera & Co., 
30 North William St., N. Y. 


st. James Hotel, 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
TYLER BEACH, Proprietor, 


American Plan. Rates $2.00 to $2.50 per day. 


Coachand carriage at depot on arrival of all trains. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Tbe German Savings and Loan Society, 
526 California Street. 


FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DE- 
CEMBER 3ist, 1891, a dividend has been de- 
clared at the rate of five and forty-hundredths 
(5 40-100) per cent. per annum on Term De- 
posits, and four and one-half (4%) per ceut. per 
annum on Ordinary Deposits. Payable on and 
after Saturday, January 2nd, 1892. 

GEO. TOURNY, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


San Francisco Savings Union, 
532 California St., Cor. Webb 
Branch, 1700 Market Bt, ) Cor. Polk. 


FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING WITH 
31st of December, 1891, a dividend has been 
declared at the rate of five and four-tenths 
(5 4-10) per cent. per annum on Term De- 
posits, and four and one-half (4%) per cent. 
per annum on Ordinary Deposits, free of taxes, 
payable on and after Saturday, 2d of January, 


1892. 
LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 
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Surgical Instruments made to order and repaired, 


WM. S. DUNCOMBE 
D> COla i Ye Orthopedic Appliances, Elastic 
Stockings,Abdominal Belts, 


< Trusses, Crutches and 


“ Surgical Instruments. 
3800 POST STREET. 
Needlework, Painting, Stamping, | 208 Post St. San Francisco, Cal. 
All Materials. (Carson’s Book Store 
Mail Orders Have Prompt Attention. Telephone 789 
ESTABLISHED 1875. CAPITAL STOCK $100,000.00. INCORPORATED 1889. 


HEMME & LONG PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


HEMME & LONG PIANOS 


First Class in every Respect. Seld at Medium Prices on easy Installments. 
Every Piano Warranted for Six Years. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Terms. Address, . B. CURTIS, Secretary, 
Warerooms and Factory, 1643 Polk Street, corner of Clay. 


NTISELL PIANQ WM. G. BADGER, 


Highest Sole Agent for 
Hallet & Davis Co.’s, Boston 


Award at Francis Bacon, New York, — Pi Nn 
W. W. Kimball Co.’s, Chicago, 
New Orleans, 1885. a a OS 
Has Patent Steel Tuning Device, in use Also W.W. Kimball Co.’s Parlor and Vestry Organs. 
on no other Piano. CALL or WRITE. | No. 725 Market St., History Bldg., ground floor 


Room 142, Phelan Building, Market Street, 8. F. SAN FRANCISCO. 


PINCUSHION, « 


Pail Design, 
Of Wood and Bark of 


California 
BIG TREES 


Useful Curiosities.  Pol- 
ishes Pins & Needles. 


25c. Post Paid. 


OTHER CALIFORNIA WOOD 
NOVELTIES. 
Address, 


G. F. ATKINSON, 


11 Clementina St., 

San Francisco 
These Novelties can be had at all the lading bazaars of 
AGENTS FOR C. B. PAUL’S FILES. San Francisco, 


17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Saws of every description on hand or 
made to order. 


ARE YOU USING WELLINGTONS: IMPROVED EGG FOOD FOR POULTRY? 


iF NOT, Alfalfa Grass re 


variety of seeds. 


TRADE SUPPLIED. 
Every Grocer, 


= Every Druggist B. F. WELLI NGTON 


Sells It. 425 Washington St., San Francisco, 


| 
| 
| 


Pat. Sept. 4, ’88. 
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The Latest Achievement in the Art. 


Photographs, in Colors, only $8.00 per Dozen. 


The finest effects ever produced in Photography. 


A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Cabinets, Boudoirs and Paris Panels produced by the 


INSTANTANEOUS PROCESS. 


Crayons and Water Colors from Life or Copy. 


VIEWS OF PACIFIC COAST SCENERY 


An immense collection of Views of all places of interest on 
the Pacific Coast, including Alaska, Mexico and the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 


No. 8 Montgomery Street, opp. Palace and Grand Hotels, San Francisco, Cal. 


“Our Blue Book 


The Fashionable Private Address Directory 


Containing the Names, Addresses and Reception days of all the Leading 
Families in San Francisco and surroundings. 


Society Stationers and Frinters, 


219 Bush St., San Francisco. 
Price, 2.50 and 5.00. 


| \ il M PHOTO Ap 

\\ OUR NEW SPECIALTY. Hs 

| 
| 

HOAG & IRVING, Publishers. 
THE H. S. CROCKER CO, 


IS YOUR HAIR 
TURNING GRAY? 


Mrs. Graham’s HAIR RESTORER will restore it to its 
original color, You can apply it yourself and no one need 
know you are using it. It has no unpleasant odor, does not 
make the hair sticky, does not stain the hands or scalp. It 
is a clear liquid and contains no sediment. Guaranteed 
perfectly harmless. It requires about ten days’ use to re- 
stcre the color. Price, $1. Get your druggist to order it for 
you. If you have any trouble with your hair or scalp write to 
or call on MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM, “ Beauty Doctor,’’ 
‘103 Post street, San Franéisco, who also treats ladies for all 


Send Stamp to Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM 
103 Post St.,San Francisco, for her little 
book ‘‘ How to be Beautiful.” blemishes or defects of face or figure. 


CALIFORNIA WIRE WORKS 


g Fremont Street, San Francisco, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WIRE of all kinds. 
WIRE NAILS, best steel. 
BARBED WIRE, regularly licensed. 
WIRE ROPES AND CABLES, 
WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING. 


Hallidie’s ENDLESS WIRE ROPEWAY for transporting ore and other 
material over mountainous and difficult roads. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
22 Front Street, BRANCHES. 201 N. Los Angeles Street, 


PORTLAND, OR. LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


| 


== 


FOR CRIPPLED AND DEFORMED PERSONS 


Is the Largest Institution of the kind on the Continent. The Medical and Surgical Staff comprises the best talent in 
the country. There have been more cases of human deformities successfully treated than by any similar Institution, 
More than 50,000 cases have been successfully treated. Diseases which are made a specialy: Curvature of the Spine, 
Hip Disease, and all Diseases of the Joints, Crooked Limbs, Club Feet, Piles, Fistula, Nasal Catarrh and Paralysis. 


Send for Circulars and References to the WESTERN DIVISION, 319 Bush St., S. F. 
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Great Magazines RUBBER 


Goldthwaite’s 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, 


A Popular Illustrated Monthly, 
($2.00 per Year) 
AND 


The Century Magazine 
BOTH FOR $4.50. 
THE 


Cosmopolitan Magazine | 
AND 
GOLDTHWAITE’S 

BOTH FOR $3.00 


This offer good until Jan. RUBBER CO. 


COATS 


——FOR— 


Gentlemen and Ladies. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF 


Rubber Goods. 


ADDRESS, 
THE GOLDTHWAITES, RUNYON, | 48ents. 
132 Nassau Street NEW YORK. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FISCHBECK & GLOOTZ, 
Office, No. 214 Sacramento Street, 


4 Factory, Corner 16th and Utah Streets. 


LILY SOAP 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without 
rubbing, and does not injure the clothes: The Largest Family Washing in 


the city can be done in three to four hours. A girl of twelve years of age 
can do a washing with this soap. 


bes BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


JUDAH AND ISRAEL, or, THE COMING KINGDOM 


Prophetic and historic data for the future of this 
NATION, and the perpetuity of REPUBLICAN institutions 
under a THEOCRACY, and the reign of Messiah. In cloth, 
370 pages, price $1.00. 

Numerous testimonials have been received of the 
helpfulness of this book to make clear a subject but 
little understood, and prophecies that receive but faint 
notice from exegetes. 

| Sent by mail by H. Ll. Chamberlain, 420 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, on receipt of price and post- 
Original of British Coat of Arms, 2000 years old. ame OF Sale bysC.SBEACH, 107,Montgomery St. pee | 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


Dr. D. MACLEAN, 


CONSULTING PHYSICIAN & SURGEON 


For Obstetrics, and Medical and Surgical Diseases 
of Women. 


Office, St Ann’s Bullding, San Francisco, 
Rooms 37 and 38. 
Hours, 1 to4and 7 to8 P. m. 


Dr. GEO. G. GERE, 


SURGEON,® 


CosMETIC SURGERY A SPECIALTY. 


Office hours, frmm 11 A. M. to 2 P. M.; 6:30 to 7:30 P. M. 
Rooms 2, 3 and 4, 112 Grant Avenue. 
TELEPHONE 5011. 


Dr. F. CORNWALL, 


SPECIALIST 
For THE Eye, Ear anp TuHroat, 


227 Geary Street, near Powell, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Office hours: 10 A. M. to3 P.M. 


CuHeap Lots ano Homes 


For Sale in San Francisco for Cash, or on the 
INSTALLMENT PLAN, BY 


Harris, Real Estate Agent, 


720 [formerly 628] Market Street, 


Good title or no sale. San Francisco. 


P.O. Box 1699. Estabiished in 1825. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Manufacturers, Importers and Jobbers of 


Wooden and Willow Ware, 


Wrapping Papers, Paper Bags, Twines, 
Brooms, Brushes, etc. 


232, 230 and 226 Front St., San Franciseo. 


For Barbers, Bakers, Boot- 
blacks, Bath-houses, Billiard 
Tables, Brewers, Bookbind- 
ers, Canners, Candy-makers, 


Dyers, Flour Mills, Foundries, 

Laundries, Paper-hangers, 
Printers, Painters, Shoe Factories, Stablemen, Tar 
Roofers, Tanners, Tailors, etc. BUCHANAN BROTH- 
ERS, Brush Manufacturers, 609 Sacramento Street. 


N. A. ACKER, 


Successor to BOONE & ACKER. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Solicitor of Foreign and American Patents. 

Bushand Montgomery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


D. E. ALEXANDER, 
Attorney-at-Law 


Has removed his office to 


331 KEARNY STREET, 
ROOM 12. 


Physiognomy and Encyclopedia of Human Nature 
By PROF. A. E. WILLIS. 


627 Pages, . . Price, $2.85, Postpaid. 
Send for Circular. 
KING’S OLD BOOK STORE, 
1% Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


School-Room. 
JOHNSTON'S FILE CUT 


‘INK ERASER 


MADE OF STEEL; makes smooth, clean 
erasure. Thousands in use. Will last 
years. Ask your stationer or send 25c 
money to W. BUNNELL, 
P. O. BOX 282 Los Angeles, Cal. 


REMOVAL NOTICE; H. H. MOORE, 


“Has removed his stock of 


FINE AND RARE BOOKS 


To. 543 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


> @ additions to his Stock have lately been made, 
of old and rare volumes, which are offered at a 
small advance on Anction Prices. 


MRS. H. M. CASTILLAR, 
Book and Pamphlet Bindery, 


605 MONTGOMERY ST. 
Work Promptly Done at Low Prices. 


CHENEY’S PACIFIC COAST BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


This Agency has taken its place as the center of Educational Information for the Pacific 
Coast. School Trustees and Superintendents everywhere are constantly availing themselves of its 
service in filling vacancies.’ In so large a field, some reliable medium of communication between 
Teachers and Schools is an absolute necessity. The Bureau is prepared to give, information in 
regard to the educational needs of this and adjoining States and Territories, and to furnish Teach- 
ers of the highest standing for all lines of Educational work. All such are invited to put them- 
selves into communication with us. School properties rented and sold. Address, 


300 POST STREET, 


UNION CLUB BLDG 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MAY L. CHENEY, 
WARREN CHENEY. Managers. 


AND 
BRUSH ‘\ 
j \ 


The Examiner 


The Great Newspaper and the Great 
Advertising Medium of the Coast. 


THE FACTS: 


THE EXAMINER has a larger circulation than any paper printed in 
tle West and its advertising patronage is excelled by that of only 
two other papers in the World. 


THE REASONS 


For this are plain. Printing more news than any newspaper west of New 
York and sparing no expense to get the latest and most reliable 
news has given it the greatest circulation. Advertisers know that . 
circulation is the essence of advertising value and consequently 
use the Examiner much more liberally than they do any other 
medium. 


W. R. HEARST, Publisher. 


THE PACIFIC 


Represents the Congregational 
Churches of the Western shore. 

It is the oldest paper on the 
Coast, being now in its forty- 
first year.: . 

It keeps fully up with the 
thought of the day and with 
the movements among the 
men of our time. : 

$2.50 per year, in advance. 
Address, PACIFIC, 


Z Montgomery Avenue. 


| 


PACIFIC GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 


Stationary and Marine. 


436 ENGINES NOW IN USE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


PACIFIC GAS ENGINE CoO., 


Send for Catalogue. 230 Fremont Street, San Francisco 
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OFFICE, BANK SCHOOL FURNITURE 


76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE. 


\ 


915 WABASH AVE.. CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
Upright Cabinet 


FOLDING 


ble Cable Sus- OF ALL KINDS. 
FINE BANE, OFFICE AND LIBRARY 


TINGS, DESES, CHAIRS, BTC. net teSag.| OPERA AND CHURCH SEATING 


Send for Milustrated Catalogues. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. UNION CLUB BUILDING, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR Cor. Post and Stockton Sts. 


PACIFIC COAST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


AND 
229 SECOND STREET, 
PORTLAND, OR. 


CHAS. E. NAYLOR, President. H. K. STARKWEATHER, Vice-President. . Cc. S. MERRILL, Sec’y. 


OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED ) 


10 Market Street and No. 2 Bush Street, San Francisco. 


COUNTING HOUSE MATERIALS, 
BOOKS ‘TO... ORDER. 


TELEPHONE 65225 x. 


Lithographing. Printing. Stationery. Filing Systems. Rubber Stamps. Typewriter Supplics. Special Labor-Saving Office 
Devices. Mimeograph Supplies. Fountain Pens. Building and Loan Association Supplies. General Agents for ‘“The 
Caligraph.” ‘* The Mimeograph.” ‘The Centigraph” adding machine. ‘‘ The Dove” automatic inkstands. 

**U.S. Treasury ” Inks and Mucilage. Lightning Check Punch.” Pratt’s Capillary Moistener.”’ 

** Perfect Pencil Pointer.” Smith’s “Office ‘icker.” Etc. Ete. Write or Call. 


TRINITY SGHOOKL, 


1534 Mission Street, San Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA COLLECE. 


Open for both sexes with a full corps of teachers. 
Full Academic and Collegiate Courses, Con- 
servatory of Music, etc. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 
Prepares For 
COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY AND BUSINESS. 
School Opens August 3d. 
*Rev. Dr. E. B. SPAULDING, RECTOR. 


SAMUEL B. MORSE, President. 
Highland Park, Oakland, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC EDUCATIONAL ACENCY. 


District Schools, Acadamies, Seminaries and Colleges supplied with Teachers. Kindergarten | 
Instructors, Private Tutors and Governesses furnished ; also, Specialists in all branches of Instruc- 
tion, including Music, Drawing, Painting, Ancient and Modern Languages, Military Tactics, etc. 
None but thoroughly prepared and well qualified Teachers are recommended by this Agency. 

SCHOOL OFFICERS, in sending for Teachers, will please give definite information on the 
following points: Grade of School, Salary, Time of Opening, Length of Term, Certificate 
required, Cost of Board, etc. 
~~~ 1 RACHERS, seeking positions, will make application upon Blanks specially prepared for the 
purpose, which Blanks will be furnished on application, (inclosing stamp), to the Manager. 

MRS. FRED M. CAMPBELL, 
well known for many years as Deputy Superintendent of Schools of the City of Oakland, and also as Deputy State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction of California, is the manager of this Agency. 
All communications should be addressed to 


MRS. FRED M. CAMPBELL, MANAGER, 
, Pacific Educational Agency, 


HISTORY BUILDING, 721 Market Street, SANSFRANCISCO, CAL, 


== = 

=| Numerous Styles. SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


EDUCATIONAL. => 


ST. MATTHEW’S HALL, 


San Mateo, Cal. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
“TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, D. D., 
OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. PER ALT A | AL fl School for Girls, 
, Batabliches im 1860, removed in 1883 from Chestnut : AT BERKELEY, CAL. 
street, .delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country Sec S a ‘ 
seat of Jay Cooke. For circulars apply to Princi- one wouneneee ee Jan. 5, 1808. 
pals. Ogontz School P. O., Ogontz, Montgomery HOMER B. SPRAGUE, PRESIDENT. 
county, Pa. Finest School Building, Furniture and Location in America, 


OFFICE, AND LODGE 
FURNITURE. 


The Largest Assortment on Pacific Coast. 


GEORGE H. FULLER DESK CO. 


638 and 640 Mission Street. 


College of Notre Dame. | oy, of the Sacred Heart; 


San Jose, Cal, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


A thorough and select School for young ladies. | ~porough in its Education, Homelixe and Beautiful 
in Surroundi 
For Terms and Catalogue, apply to the For Terms, address MOTHER SUPERIOR 


SisTER SUPERICR. 1534 Webster Street, OAKLAND. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
POR YOUNG LADIES. 


Fifteenth Year. Fighteen Professors and Teachers. Every 
home comfort and care. Private assistance to rapid and 
thorough advancement. Full Academic Course. Aacient 
and Modern Languages, Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Drawing and Painting. 


For catalogue or information, address 
REV. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL, 
1036 VALENCIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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-LAROCHE’S 
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Invigorating Tonic, 


Awarded a 
GRAND NATIONAL 


PERUVIAN BARK 


and 


Pure Gatalan W 


of 


16.600 francs 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of Paris as the best remedy for 
LOSS OF APPETITE, FE AND AGUE, N EURALGIA, 
MALARIA and INDIGESTION, 


E. FOUCERA & CO., Agents for the U.S., 
30 North William St., New York, 
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IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Guns & Hunters’ Equipments 


GUNS LOANED TO TOURISTS 
By the month, week or day. 


GEO. W. SHREVE, 


525 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
It is a fact uni- 
cede that 
the KNABE 
FI WI 
far all other 


instruments made. The purchaser ofa KNABE PIANO 
can always depend upon the accuracv ofits tone, and the 
solid elegance of its manufacture. 

HAINES BROS’. PIANOS—Celebrated for 
ity and volume of tone and extraordinary durability, 
and the preferred instrument of the world’s famous 
Prima Donna, Adeline Patti. 

HARRINGTON PIANOS—Beautiful in tone, de- 
sign and finish, strictly first-class and embracing all the 
latest improvements. 

GILBERT PIANOS—Instruments of sterlin 
and of moderate price, and fully guaranteed 
years. 


A. L. BANCROFT & C 


BEST SHEEP WASH. 


CALVERT’S CARBOLIC.- 
IN 3 AND 6 GALLON DRUMS. 


BEST TREE WASH. 
GREENBANK POW'D CAUSTIC SODA & INSECTICIDE. 


T. W. JACKSON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
104 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


merit 
or five 


503 SUTTER ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 
LOOPER”’ 


On the Light-Running 


DOMESTIC? 


—OFFICE— 


No. 29 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 


MORE 


Improvements 
For 1892 


than ever 
Perfected 
by experience 


FOUND ONLY ON THE 


REMINGTON 


Send for Catalogue 


G. G. WICKSON & CO, 
3 & 5 Front St., San Francisco. 


QUICK 
ABOUT 


December wiih us means business, room, bargains, 
closing prices, smashing, reductions, profits for our 
patrons, and losses, or seeming losses, for onrselves, 
but ithas to be so inalarge stock to keep odds and 
ends from accumulating and to prepare for stock-taking. 
Just a few noted here. Send for our general lists by 


first mail and you may be in time. 


ONE LINE of Blood’s or Warren’s needles, sewing or darning, all sizes but 6 and 7, solid or mixed at 2% cents. 


They always bring 5 to 10 cents, 


You know them. Mailed free everywhere. 


40 papers assorted, $1.00. 


ONE LINE Ladies’ fine Linen Collars, r2 to 16 in size, sold for 15 to 25c each whefi collars were worn, now 2 


cents each. Cuffs, latest and best, 3 cents a pair; add 1 cent each to mail. 


Ladies’, Children’s and Gents’ Hand- 


kerchiefs, all styles and kinds to suit, 25 for $1.00, 20 for $1.00, 15 for $1.00 or 12 for $1.00, In our finer assortments at 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 per dozen, there will be one or more silk ones. Let us havea chance to please and profit you. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


416 anD 418 FRONT STREET. 


The Overland Monthly 


contains more informa- 
tion about Pacific Coast 


Matters than any other publication in America. Only $3.00 a Year 
EC. 
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NEAT, HIGHLY POLISHED FINISH. 
HIGH LAZYBACK SEAT. 


LOOKS WELL. IS STRONG. 
NEATLY UPHOLSTERED IN CLOTH. 


GOOD ENOUGH FOR LADY TO USE. 
IS INEXPENSIVE. IS LIGHT. 


Baker & Hamilton, 


“ All she lacks of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one, 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all of a 
woman's—we know it as 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 
free... 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer, | 

Scott & Bowwr, Chemistsy132 South sth Avenue, 


our Scott’s Emulsion of cod-li 

oil—al! druggists everywhere do. $1. phe 
22 


After the Bath 


In Diamond Dye Fast Black, faded or rusty dresses, 
coats, feathers, etc., look as black as when new. 

By using Diamond Dyes, you can be as well dressed 
as the best, with little expense. They.come in all 
colors, are easy to use, and will give you a new orgs 
for a few dimes. 


Diamond Dyes give rich, bright, never- 
crocking colors. Take no substitute. 

Send stamp for free books on home dyeing and art 
work, and 40 samples of colored cloth. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


LOWELL 


For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have 
been acknowledged by all to be 


The word The LOWELL 
‘‘LOWELL'’ AP- INGRAINS are 


PEARS IN CAPI- wound upon a hollow 
TAL LETTERS in stick, which the Unit- 
the back of Lowell, ed States Court de- 


Wilton, and Body _ cided to be a valid 
Brussels at every re- trademark, The stick 
peat of the pattern. is in two solid pieces, 


Look Carefully to with the name of the 
the trade marks, and LOWELL 
be sure you get the COMPANY 


genuine stamped within. 
LOWELL BEWARE OF 
CARPETS. IMITATIONS, 


These goods are invariably full width, and may 
be had in a large variety of designs, which for tech- 
nique and coloring are unequaled, rendering them 
especially appropriate for artistic homes. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


CARPETS 


ne, 
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THE 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


VoL, XIX. (SECOND SERIES.) — JANUARY, 1892—No. tog. 


ATHER JUNIPERO, as the old chron- 
icles tell us, was accompanied on his 
journeys of spiritual conquest by several con- 
verts carrying one of the consecrated bells of 
the Catholic church. A little over a hundred 
years ago, the brave apostle marched south 
and east from Monterey with a few com- 
panions and Indian workmen. They traveled along 
the Salinas, and at a place named by them the 
Canada de los Robles, by the Indians called Tex- 
haya, they hung the bell from the branches of a 
massive oak. The stories of the time further tell 
how the famous Franciscan saint rang the bell with 
his own hands, and shouted, ‘Come to the Holy 
Church, come and receive the faith.” A few days 
later two tall saplings were hewn down, and a rude 
cross was constructed and planted ona hill. Before 
oft A | many weeks had passed a mission, that of. San 
Antonio de Padua, was duly established in the 

wilderness, and the bell moved to its proper place. 

Clavijero’s history of Lower California, (Mexico 1852,) contains also a life of 
l‘ather Junipero, which relates the incident with especial care. ‘ The venerable 
priest,” says the account, ‘ordered the mules to be unloaded, and the bells to 
be hung to a branch of a tree; then the servant of God shouted vehemently.” 
After a little, the narrative continues, the priest Miguel Pieros said to the 
Missionary: ‘“* Why do you tire yourself, when this is not the place where the 
church is to be built, neither are there any heathen about this region; it is 


Vo_. NIN.—1, (Copyright, 1892, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING Co.) All rights reserved. 
The Wm, M. Langton Printing Company, 
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wholly useless to ring the bells.” 
“Son,” replied Padre Junipero, the 


true-hearted, ‘I desire that the holy 
bells may be heard by all the world, 
and in every desert, as was said of 
old by the ancient mother Maria de 
Jesus de Agreda. At the least, I de- 
sire that all the people in these moun- 
tains shall hear them.” 

There is nothing new in the incident, 
and yet it fits the subject better because 
of its simple homeliness. The bells 
that such priests as the apostles of Alta 
California carried with them upon many 
of their expeditions into savage coun- 
tries were really Mission bells long be- 
fore they were hung in belfries under 
red-tiled roofs. I confess that I get 
a better idea of that most earnest 
and eloquent Christian missionary, 
Father Junipero, from the loud-ringing 
harmonies of his oak-hung bell, sounded 
at sunrise, noon, and sunset, in the 
Monterey wilderness, than from the 
stately eulogies of his numerous biog- 
raphers. There the Mission stands to- 
day,—all that is left of it—a waste, a 
ruin, a disgrace to modern, neglectful, 
money-loving California. friend of 
mine was there last summer, and found 
that tramp sheep-herders, and boys 
from neighboring villages, and stray 
relic-hunting tourists were gradually 
tearing it down and undermining its 
noble arches and massive walis. If we 
could only find where Father Junipero 
hung the sacred bell that sunlit morn- 
ing in July, 1771, that would be the 
real shrine of the region, for the rest is 
rapidly becoming a forgotten desola- 
tion. 

One cannot understand the place in 


~ 


Mission Bells. [Jan. 


our early history that rightfully belongs 
to the bells of the Missions unless he 
realizes their peculiar sacredness to all 
true Catholics. The bells that are to 
be used in the work of the Church are 
cast of consecrated metal, and a multi- 
tude of precious gifts from rich and poor 
are poured into the molten mass before 
it leaps forth into the mold. Today as 
in times of old the same beautiful cere- 
mony takes place when bells are cast 
for the uses of the sanctuary. The 
literature of France, Spain, Italy, Portu- 
gal, glows with the splendor of the _le- 
vends that cling about the casting of the 
consecrated bells of convent, monastery, 
and cathedral. One of our own Cali- 
fornia writers, Mrs. Volney Howard, 
tells about the making of some of the 
bells used in California :— 


When the red, molten metals hotly glowed, 
Ready those ancient Mission bells to cast, 
Matrons and maids of old Castile stood by 
And threw therein the relics of the past,— 
Vases of silver — whence their Spanish sires 
(Juaffed the red wine —and chains and rings of 
gold; 
And thus, with gifts and prayers, the Mission Bells 
Were cast, and christened all for saints of old. 


The quotation is taken secondhand 
from.the late Miss Mary Graham's little 
book “ Historical Reminiscences of a 
Hundred Years Ago.’ Though pub- 
lished in 1876, it is already rare, and is 
a remarkably accurate and interesting 
volume, which well deserves another 
edition. 

One of the most fascinating facts 
connected with the Mission is the genius 
displayed by the builders in finding 
places in which to hang their bells. 


Almost every conceivable place where 
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a bell could by any man- 
ner of means be utilized 
has been chosen in one 
or another instance. The 
bells were so much a part 
of the daily life of the 
community that no place 
seemed improper, and so 
each Mission had its own 
charming way of produ- 
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cing architectural results with its bells. 
At the Mission San José the side 
wall was shortened into a deep, large 
alcove, and there the bells hung 
under the eaves, with the brilliant 
red tiles overhead. At grand old 
Carmelo, the bells were placed in 
square, wide-arched, Moorish towers. 
At no less grand Santa Barbara, the 
Moorish towers are two stories high 
above the roof. San Luis Rey has the 
same kind of towers, with the corners 
cut off, making them octagonal. San 
Fernando has a small but dignified bel- 
fry arch on the corner of the gable. 
Sometimes the whole front of a Mission 
church rises above the roof and is cut 
into great arches in each of which, in 
the old times, a bell was hung. These 
arches may be cqual and on the same 
range, or they may be different sizes, 
arranged in stairs or on various levels. 

The gable end of the San Antonio 


Mission building, cut out for one large 


E Cig, 


bell, is much of 
the same order 
Two of the 
finest fronts in 
Mission archi- 
tecture were 
those of San 
Irancisco de la Espada and San Juan 
Capistrano, both in Texas near the Rio 
Grande. Each had three superb, trium- 
phal arches for bells in the front wall 
rising far above the roof; two arches 
side by side, and one above them. 
Other Texan Missions, as San José and 
Concepcion, show the Moorish towers 
for belfries, but with less dignity and 
purity of style than in the California 
examples. 

But arches, towers, and alcoves, are 
far from exhausting the cleverness of 
the painstaking priésts. Sometimes a 
bell was hung in a broad, square win- 
dow; or it was clamped with rawhide to 
a rough-hewn rafter, above the tiled 
porch; or posts were planted, and a 
cross-bar supported it; or perhaps it 
Was even separated from the main build- 
ing. One of the greatest charms of 
the Missions is in the frank simplicity 
everywhere visible in the work of the 
builders. They seem to have remem- 
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bered enough of the architecture of 
Spain and Mexico to give them sug- 
vestions of value, and to have forgotten 
or ignored enough to have made their 
work original and fascinating. They 
built a while, then waited for another 
season and built again, yet with regard 
to the fitness of the plan. Carmelo re- 
inained Carmelo; San Juan Capistrano 
never in the least resembled its 
neighbors. San Gabriel was as far 
removed in type from Santa Clara and 
San José as. if they had been a conti- 
nent apart. 

It has been too much the habit of 
writers to allude to the Missions of 
America, whether Arizonian, Mexican, 
Texan, or Californian, or of Sonora or 
of the peninsula, as very similar in 
veneral plan and scope, similar in situ- 
ation, and similar in history. On the 
contrary these interesting structures 
often represent different ecclesiastical 
ideals, working under dissimilar condi- 
tions. Some Missions in rich valleys 
became horticultural, while others were 
chiefly pastoral; the priests differed 
¢reatly in education and fitness for the 
work of supervision; the Indian tribes 
with which the Mission founders had to 
do were by no means alike in character. 
The evolution of each separate Mission 


from the 


was therefore as individual as the evo- 
lution of the different towns of the 
periods of Spanish settlement. 

As I have already hinted, there is a 
land of legend and romance to which 
the bells of the Missions seem to belong. 
The Spanish nature is especially gifted 
in the myth-making faculties, and so it 
happens that there is hardly a Mexican 
hut in the region of the Missions where 
one cannot hear stories of the past, 
many of them woven about the old bells, 
—those of the last century brought 
from other Spanish countries. The 
newer bells, of the first quarter of the 
century, some of which were cast in 
Boston or New York, bought from a 
hide-drogher, rechristened and baptized 
with stately ceremonials into the sister- 
hood of Mission chimes, were never so 
dear to the hearts of the Spanish pio- 
neers as were the bells of the olden 
time. 

The amount of the precious metals 
that is contained in some of the old 
bells is surprisingly great. Now and 
then one is found that belongs more 
distinctly to the smelting furnace than 
to the bell-metal heap. Mr. Horace 
Wilson, Librarian of the Mechanics’ 
Library in this city, has showed me a 
triangular piece from one of the Mission 
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bells in which both silver and gold can 
be plainly seen. It covers about twelve 
square inches of surface; and is half an 
inch thick; a skilled metallurgist has 
said that it contains twenty or thirty 
dollars’ worth of precious metals. The 
fragment, which came originally from 
Garratt’s foundry where a number of 
old bells were being broken up years 
ago,is from near the rim, and is crossed 
by a border of simple but effective or- 
namentation consisting of knops and 
scroll-work, with two plain bands below. 

Longfellow, in the prologue to the 
“Golden legend,” gives impressively 
the thought of a mystic and sacred 
power against evil that lingers about 
consecrated church bells. Lucifer with 
his spirits in a night of storm is trying 


to tear down the cross. The bells ring 


out, and Lucifer crics :-— 


** Lower! Lower! 

llover downward! 

Seize the loud vociferous bells and 

C lashing, clanging, to the windy pavement 
Hurl them from their windy tower! ~ 


His spirits reply :— 


COUNT 
Dm 


‘All thy thunders 

Ilere are harmless! 

lor these bells have been anointed 
And baptized with holy water! 


They defy our utmost power, ” 


Again and again Lucifer attempts to 
rally his legions to tear down the oaken 
doors, break the illuminated windows, 
and scatter wide the ashes of the holy 
dead, but the bells ring their “ Laus 
Deo,’ and Lucifer at last cries, ‘“ Baf- 
fled! baffled! inefficient, craven spirits! ” 
and they: sweep away with the night 
wind, while the organ and Gregorian 
chant are heard from within the cathe- 
dral. 

The consecration and baptism of the 
church bells, as practiced in the Middle 
Ages, had the highest authority of the 
Church. The Council of Cologne, for 
instance, ordained: “ Let the bells be 
blessed, as the trumpets of the church 
militant, by which the people are assem- 
bled to hear the word of God; the 
clergy to announce his mercy by day 
and his truth in their nocturnal vigils; 
that by their sound the faithful may be 
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invited to prayers and the spirit of de- 
votion increased.” 

Historically speaking, all that is 
known about the Mission bells of Cali- 
fornia could be put into a very few 
paragraphs. The subject has not seemed 
of sufficient interest or importance for 
the writers of large books, and the Mis- 
sion records seldom more than allude 
to the bells that were their pride. The 
older and more famous bells were here 
a century ago, sent from different Span- 
ish-American countries, and each bore 
its own legend, its text, or dedication. 
San Juan Bautista, for instance, had in 
its best days a chime of nine bells, from 
the treble of about one hundred pounds 
to the deep bass of many tons. They 
were all cast in Peru, it is said, and the 
tones were remarkably rich and _ full. 
Some were afterwards recast in San 
Francisco, but so lost sweetness and 
mellowness that they were considered 
of little or no value. Three long re- 
mained at the old Mission. Onc,I have 
heard, was stolen by a rancher, and now, 
fastened to a post, serves to call his 
hired men to meals. 

Nor is this sort of barbarism uncom- 
mon. A Catholic lady of keen obser- 
vation, long acquainted with the Mis- 
sion districts, informs me that one of 
the consecrated Mission bells of the 
first Mission period —a_ bell brought 


from Mexico before the beginning of 


the century —is to be seen beside the 
farm kitchen of a rich land-owner in 
Los Angeles County, degraded to base 
uses. Fully half of the bells-of the last 
century have disappeared from sight, 
stolen, or destroyed at the time of the 
sequestration of the Missions. | Yet in 
the eyes of a Catholic no use, however 
common, can ever destroy their special 
sanctity. They once rang in the offices 
of the Church, they ordered the duties 
of the day, they called to matins and 
vespers, they ushered in cach hour of 
praise and prayer, and governed the 
whole religious colony that gathered 
about the ancient Missions. They 
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were, in fact, the embodied voices of 
holy Mother Church, speaking to her 
pious children. The laborer in the 
fields, the herdsman in the mountains, 
knew the sweet sound of the bells as 
they rang together on the day of the 
Mission’s patron saint, or at Easter, or 
Christmas. There are many native 
Californians still living who remember 
the Mission chimes, and who cannot 
but think it was sacrilege for any one 
to pervert the once consecrated voices 
to secular ends. 

Nothing has been sacred to the spoil- 
ers. In many an old Mission, arch- 
way and belfry are vacant, with tangled 
ropes, rotting beams, and broken doors 
over which the wild grape clambers, 
and within whose portals the slippery 
squirrel-grass covers the earthen floor 
with its yellow needles. High in the 
bell tower the owls and hawks nest. 
Year after year everything portable has 
been carried away from the ruins, and 
foolish treasure-seckers have torn down 
the corners and cross-walls of adobe or 
stone. In some alien’s house, if one 
knew where to look, are hewn timbers, 
or the mantel-piece of a_ forgotten 
priest’s room, or something that be- 
longed to the altar, or records and let- 
ters of the pastoral age of California. 
Since these things were so, how should 
the bells escape in the utter neglect 


and loneliness that has fallen upon 
many of the Missions? They have had 
no caré-takers and few defenders. 


Robbed, despoiled on every hand, used 
as cattle-sheds and quarries, neglected 
even beyond the wont of republics,— 
always unmindful of their heirlooms,— 
some of the Missions are already as far 
past repair, as some of.their bells are 
past discovery. 

* The folk-lore of the bell in Spanish- 
speaking countries is marvelous, and 
California has had its full share. For 
instance, the consecrated bells are said 
to insure against shipweck the vessel 
that carries them from port to port. 
When the bells of Ventura were shipped 
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from Acapulco, the joy of the cap- 
tain was extreme, and, although his 
ship ran upon a rock on the coast, it 
slid off into deep water without dam- 
age, and reached San Diego in safety. 
The presence of a church bell. was like- 
wise held to be productive of success 
in land journeys, and exploration par- 
ties were always anxious to have a 
priest and one of the holy bells of the 
Missionaries with them on their wan- 
derings. 

Again, there could be no more satis- 
factory sign in the old days than the 
cracking of a church bell while ringing 
during a ceremony, such as a wedding, 
a christening, or a burial. This holds 
in Spain, Mexico, and the California 
of the padres One of the favorite 
sayings of Spanish families is to the ef- 
fect that “ For us the bells crack when 
they ring.’ A bell that has cracked 


‘ Dolores 


has thereafter peculiar excellences; old 
wills are extant that dedicate sums of 
money and estates to the church * on 
condition that the cracked bell be rung 
at the funeral.” The cause of the wide- 
spread belief in the efficacy of broken 
bells is difficult to imagine, but it is 
certain that several of the most famous 
chimes of the Missions contained cracked 
bells. ; 

Still another curious bit folk-lore is 
connected with the bell-clappers. The 
usual way of ringing the bells was to 
swing the clapper by a_ braided and 
heavy rope, instead of swinging the en- 
tire bell, after the modern method. 
This rope sometimes, in great storms, 


began to swing, and so moved the clap- 
per as to strike a loud note, reverber- 
ating through the midst of the tempest. 
When such a note was heard at night 
the priests and all good Catholics with- 
in its sound crossed themselves, but 
the sceptics and sinners were guilty of 
loud laughter. ‘They said: ‘‘Ah! some 
priest, or some one who has taken vows, 
is breaking them; that is what the 
stroke means.’ From this vein one 
can easily understand the force of the 
legend that a neophyte of Santa Clara 
said to the priest one morning: “Father, 
the bells rang last night,” and was sent 
to a cell to live on bread and water, 


until he learned to bridle his unruly 


member. 


RADITIONS more 
than one still linger 
about Mission San 
José of which nothing 
visible except the old 
baptismal font and the 
bells remain. It was 
so rich and prosperous 
a Mission and so easy of access from 
San Francisco, that almost every book 
of early travels has something to say 
about it. Robinson was there several 
times. He notes the custom, common 
elsewhere also, of ringing all the bells 
when the brother priests came to visit 
the place, and says that one of the 
Mexican Governors, probably Kchean- 
dia, observing the custom, issued an 
order that the same ceremony should 
be performed whenever he himself vis- 
ited a Mission. 

I am indebted to a descendant of the 
Alviso family for a story of the Mission 
San José bells, about 1840, at the time 
when the Mission was falling into de- 
cay, its Indians were being scattered, 
and its revenues wasted by government 
officials. It seems that among the 
herdsmen of the Alviso family, then 
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one of the rich and representative fam- 
ilies of the valley, there was a Mexican 
boy from Sonora, called Juan, a reck- 
less and insubordinate fellow, who was 
with difficulty forced to go to mass and 
confession. He was one of the best 
riders in the region, and when in the 
foothills would often chase a steer at 
full gallop down a steep slope. In fact 
he became noted even in that age of 
magnificent horsemen for his daring and 
vood fortune. One day the elder Al- 
viso rebuked him most severely for neg- 
lect of his duties to the church. 

Juan made no reply, but the next day 
being a feast day at the Mission San 
José, he rode thither with several com- 
panions, and galloped up and down the 
street in the usual vaquero manner. 
Presently the bells began to ring the 
hour of mass, and the people to go into 
the church. To the horror of many 
witnesses, Juan turned his horse, gal- 
loped up the street, turned, and came 
shouting back past the Mission. 

“He is possessed of a devil,” said 
the padre’s assistant as he stood at the 
door. ‘ But punishment may fall upon 
him before the bells cease ringing.” 

Hardly had the words been 
uttered before Juan’s horse fell 
dead on the level roadway. 
The hitherto invincible horse- 
man fell partly under him, had 
a leg broken, and when re- 
leased was told by every good 
Catholic present that he was 
very fortunate to have escaped 
with his life. 

The skeptic might hint 
“heart disease’’ as the cause 
of the sudden collapse of Juan’s 
horse, but the old Spaniards 
reply : ‘ Sefior, how comes it 
that such a vaquero could be 
caught under his falling horse ? 
No, Sefior. It was a judg- 
ment, and he knew very well 
that the next time he disre- 
varded the call to church he 
might meet the fate of his 
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He was a very foolish fellow, 
one not to be governed before his 
accident, always telling the Indians 
that they worked too hard, and had 
too little pay; but afterwards he became 
one of the most faithful of servants.” 


horse. 


RE-EMINENT 
in beauty are the 
two palm trees of 
San Buenaventu- 
a third that 


ra; 
once completed 
the group was 


blown down many years ago. Im- 
mense olive and fig trees still remain, 
and the 

massive 
church is 
still well 
preserved. 
Four bells 
hang in 
the lower 
arches of 
the tower, 
strapped 
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BROTHER ANPONTOS SANTA BARBARA, 


with rawhide to the crossbeams. Two 
bear dates of 1781; the others were 
cast in 1812 and 1825. At the time 
the last of the four was hung, the 
records of the church show that the 
Mission owned 37,000 head of cattle, 
30,000 sheep, $25,000 in coin, $61,000 
in church ornaments and clothing, and 
much other property. 

The survivors of the Saticoy Indians 
told the carly American settlers of sev- 
eral attempts made by wild Indians to 
destroy the Mission. In 1834, while 
the men were in the fields, an assault 
was made by a large number of savages. 
One of the servants of the priest being 
in the bell-tower mending a frayed rope, 
saw them rise from the shelter of the 
willows by the bank of the river, and 
rang the alarm. The priest gave orders 
to fire only blank cartridges from the 
cannon, but the effect was extremely 
bad; it gave the medicine man a chance 
to claim that his spells had bewitched 
the weapons of the Spaniards. The 
workmen came from the fields, armed 
with clubs, and so outnumbered the 


assailants that the latter were driven 
off. 

Later, in 1840, while the Mission 
folks were at church, a renegade who 
had escaped from the Mission discipline, 
attacked the place, but was killed in the 
assault, and his followers defeated. In 
this case, as in several similar affairs at 
other Missions, the inspiring cause was 
the hope of carrying off some of the 
Indian girls from their separate dormi- 
tories. 

A similar insurrection at Santa Ynez 
occurred in 1822, and more than a 
thousand Indians attacked the place, 
killing and wounding several of the de- 
fenders. They could easily have cap- 
tured the place if it had not been for 
the contagious fears of many escaped 
converts, who were overwhelmed with 
dread at the sound of chanting, the 
solemn ringing of the bells, and the 
sight of the priests armed with carnal 
weapons.  Purisima Concepcion 
Mission was also attacked about the 
same time as Santa Ynez, and Santa 
Barbara had somewhat of a scare. 
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AN MIGUEL, 
the famous Mis- 
sion of the up- 
per Salinas,cele- 
brated by Ross 
Browne in_ his 
“Dangerous 

Journey,” is full 
of legends about its bells, one of which 
remains, swung from a mighty pine 
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IN THE GARDEN, 


tree beam that caps the pillars of the 
porch. It has been there for at least 
fifty or sixty years, but the tradition is 
that three bells once hung in arches 
close to the caves of red tiles. 

But among all the stories of the bells 
of San Miguel, none is more interesting 
than the following, which I heard fif- 
teen years ago in the neighborhood. 
Soon after the establishment of the 
Missions, Satan himself revisited Cali- 
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fornia,— then, as now,a favorite resort 
—and, happening to light uponthe San 
Miguel country he was much disturbed 
in mind over what he saw and heard. 
There were two priests at the Mission 
both devoted to their religious duties. 
K very matin or vesper, every mass or 
churchly office sent shivers down his 
spine, while the ringing of consecrated 
bells was a thousand times worse. 
The eldest priest, he soon decided, 
was a Saint Anthony, but the younger 
one offered better material to work 


SANTA BARBARA. 


upon, and so one afternoon as the 
priest wandered beside the river, Satan 
tempted him farther and farther towards 
the Santa Ysabel woods, by the vision 
of a beautiful girl—tempted him until, 
as the old Spanish folk tell the story, 
night came, and the lost priest never 
returned. Then a host of demons un- 
der the command of Satan poured down 
on the Mission roof and began tearing 
off the tiles. The lonely, beleaguered 
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padre shouted paternosters at the top 
of his voice, and the Mission bells sud- 
denly began to ring, though untouched 
by mortal hands. The demons rose 
howling from the roof, while a mighty 
storm of wind, rain, and hail, swept 
across the valley,though it was June. 
Still he continued to pray, and the bells 
still rang, though less loudly, till sun- 
rise. 

The next day the good padre went 
forth clasping his crucifix, and looked 
for the lost one, but in vain, until he 
found a trail through the forest marked 
by fallen trees and_ lightning-plowed 
furrows. It ended in an open glade 
near the famous Santa Ysabel spring. 
There, to his surprise, lay a huge rock 
that no one had ever seen before, a 
rock that bore a strong resemblance in 
shape to the lost priest. Not many 
rods away stood a_ bifurcated oak in 
whose shapely trunk it needed little 
imagination to distinguish the features 
of a handsome young woman. Every 
herdsman in the region can point them 
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out to the curious stranger, and the old 
Indians who live at San Miguel know 
the very corner of the Mission at which 
the demons began operations. 


LIVE trees stand 
on the slope of the 
hill and on the rich 
black bottoms of 
the Mission of 1770, 
the first mission of 
Alta California, San 
Diego the beauti- 
ful. Inthe sides of 
the gnarled trunks 
of the olive treesare 
deep scars and 
wounds,— the care- 
less conquerers of California camped 
here, built fires against the venerable 
trees, hacked them with ax and sword. 

Ofthe bells of San Diego, the only 
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SAN LUIS REY. 


legend that seems worth telling here is 
distantly connected with Father Jaime 
and the Indian battle of 1775. I heard 
it long ago froma priest whom I met in 
the Santa Maria valley, living ina lonely 
adobe casa, with an Indian lad for his 
only companion. 

At San Diego, he said, several of the 
Indian converts were like young chil- 
dren or monkeys, hard to render do- 
cile, and that they had long hated the 
ringing of the bells, because at regular 
hours they were called to labor in the 
fields and gardens. So, one morning, 
soon after the Mission was established, 
the bells did not ring, and when the 
much-scandalized priest looked, behold! 


they were stuffed full of thorny weeds, 
the dry ‘ttumble-weed” of the mesas. 

A simple and effective method was 
adopted for the discovery and punish- 
ment of the culprits. Padre Jaime, as 
the legend goes on to tell, called the 
Indians together, and told them that 
a serious sin had been committed, but 
not without a witness—the witness of 
the bells themselves. He would name 
over the Indians in order, from oldest to 
youngest, and as soon as he reached 
one of the culprits the bells would ring. 
Solemn silence prevailed among the 
half ineredulous, half frightened In- 
dians, as the padre began. He had his 
suspicions fixed, and justly, too, upon 
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one of the same Indians that probably 
afterwards conspired with the savage 
tribes to destroy the Mission. After 
alittle time the name of the suspect 
was called, and the bells gave forth a 
most mournful and = accusing sound. 
The Indian and _ several others fell on 
their knees, pleaded guilty, and threw 
themselves on the mercy of the court. 


the Mis- 
sions pre- 


sented finer archi- 
tectural details ona 
vrander scale than 
San Luis Rey, 
whose superb arches, even in ruins, are 
the admiration of every visitor. John 


ONE of 


T. Doyle, in his edition of Padre Palou’s 
‘ Noticias de la Nueva California ” pre- 
sents a view of the ground plan and 
elevation, and says: “At the time of 
the American occupancy in 1846, I am 
informed that there was around it an 
Indian population of about 6,000 souls. 
It is now (1875) entirely deserted, and 
has been for many years. I visited it 
in 1862, and after clambering in through 
a window, spent some hours rambling 
through its spacious interior. The 
walls, roof, and floors of the main build- 
ing were sound, and they seemed to 
have been but recently deserted, but 
the garden was overgrown with tangled 
vines, unpruned fruit trees, and masses 
of weeds; the fountain had fallen to 
decay, its moss-covered stones giving 
proof of years of disintegration. 

Mr. Doyle proceeds with his account: 
“I climbed up to the ancient tower or 
belfry, where I disturbed two huge 
owls from their slumbers,and found the 
old chime of bells, which had formerly 
summoned the catechumens to mass or 
vespers. An inscription on cach gave 
the maker’s name, with the words: 
“ Boston, 1820.” They had doubtless 
been brought round by some _hide- 
drogher, ordered a year or two in ad- 
vance, and paid for in hides.” 

Charles Howard Shinn. 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


HE trees in the forest are whispering softly, 
Their leaves blow and shimmer beneath the stars’ light, 


The wind plays a dirge in the slow swinging branches, 
For the old year is dying, dying tonight. 


The white rose leans fair to her red, red rose lover, 
And sweetly she breathes in the soft fragrant ear,, 

‘QO, red rose, our bravest and best days are over, 
For tonight is the death of the dear old year. 


The waves all go sobbing upon their white beaches, 
While joyfully heavenward a soul takes its flight. 
The tides are all out, and the ships have sailed homeward, 
I wish I were dying, were dying tonight. 
Mary S. Bacon. 
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HAD spent 
nearly an hour 
wandering about 
the ruined am- 
phitheater of 
Pompeii. I had 
sat upon the up- 
= per tier of stone 
steps, and letting 
my gaze pass 
beyond and afar off, had dwelt lovingly 
and admiringly upon the beauties of 
the bay spread at my feet, with its 
semicircle of bordering cities. Then 
I had descended to the arena again, 
and stationed myself for more intimate 
observation upon the lower tier of 
benches. 

My guide had long left me alone; 
disgusted, I think, that I did not make 
a more hurried examination of the 
scene, and knowing also that there was 
nothing which I could carry away with 
me, as in those portions of the city 
where frescoed walls and mosaic pave- 
ments had been excavated. And so I 
remained by myself, unwatched and 
undisturbed; and leaning back with my 
hands thrown behind my head, a habit 
of mine, went off into day dreams. 

At first, I began to roll the centuries 
back and re-people the great amphi- 
theater. It was a very easy matter to 
fill the upper tier of benches, where the 
common orders gathered. A vast sea 
of shaggy ill-kempt heads set above 
leather-tunicked bodies, twisting and 
writhing in concert for a better view, and 
a broad covering stretched across the 
whole for shade,—this was all. 

It was somewhat different when I 
descended, for then I came among the 
patrician orders, and their proper dis- 
position needed care. I must give them 
silken decorated boxes from which to 
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view the pageant, and luxurious sedilia 
upon which to recline, and must clothe 
them in purple and fine linen, and be a 
little particular, as well, about their style 
of adornment. All this at last I achieved, 
if not correctly, at least somewhat to my 
satisfaction; and soon I had my old 
friends, Sallust, and Seneca, and Dio- 
mede, and the two Plinys, and the rest 
of them, bestowed in choice locations 
and enjoying the spectacle immensely. 

Then came Nero, and he was a little 
more difficult to deal with. But he 
should be there all the same, for it was 
in the season, and he must already have 
run down to Baiz, and doubtless would 
not give Pompeii the go-by, whenever 
sufficient attractions might there be 
offered. In the end I fitted him out 
with a larger box and with richer 
hangings than any of the rest, with 
Agrippina, and Octavia, and Poppza 
Sabina, and others of the imperial court 
beside him in their richest attire, and 
with uniformed guards in front and rear, 
conveniently close by, and small Nubian 
slaves with gold collars around their 
necks and peacock feather brushes in 
their hands. | 

Then for the arena, which was covered 
a few feet deep with fine white sand, as 
yet free from the anticipated stains of 
blood. I had now my choice among 
three attractions. Should there be 
bands of gladiators sumptuously armed, 
and passing in solemn salute before the 
Czsar, in whose honor and for whose 
amusement they were about to die? 
Or should there be lions, and tigers, and 
elephants fresh from the African jungle, 
maddened with hunger, and snarling 
in their cages with the fierce. desire to 
spring out, at each other’s throats or 
trample their bleeding victims into the 
dust? Or should it be a procession of 
white-clad Christian maidens, singing 
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their chants of death, as two by two 
they passed into the center of the field, 
there to await their inevitable fate ? 

It may be noted that in the gratifica- 
tion of my aesthetic promptings, I gave 
little heed to the matter of the human- 
ities, but concerned myself merely with 
what would most fitly adorn the scene 
with magnificence and novelty. And 
in the end, as is most natural when the 
imagination is allowed undisputed sway, 
I resolved to combine all attractions 
into one,a picture of barbaric bloodshed 
and destruction hitherto unequaled,— 
slaves, and Christians, and wild beasts 
from every foreign land, being mingled 
in. one grand pandemonium of conflict 
and cruelty such as even Rome itself in 
celebration of a triumph had never yet 
been able to produce. Then all at once 
something aroused me from my dream. 

Up to that moment, the sky had been 
loosely covered with a light, fleecy cloud, 
not heavy enough to betoken rain, and 
very agreeable in its sufficiency to mod- 
erate the heat of the day. But suddenly 
a thin but rapidly widening rift broke in 
the cloud, and a single gleam of sunlight 
shot downward, seemed to strike the 
stone bench beside me, thence glanced 
off and for a few yards brightened up 
the pavement at my feet. And looking 
down, I was attracted by a glittering 
point now for the first time making 
itself visible to me a few inches away. 
It was not larger than a pea, but as | 
stooped and groped with my fingers on 
either side, I found that it was the edge 
of a broader object, which must have 
been accidentally dropped into a crevice 
between two stones, and doubtless 
almost covered up the next moment 
through some movement of the feet of 
the owner over the loose sand beside it. 
Drawing it forth without difficulty from 
its loose receptacle, I discovered that it 
was a small gold bracelet. 

Without stopping then to make any 
particular examination of the trinket, I 
slipped it into my pocket. If the guide 
were to return and see it he might claim 


it for the state, which in such a case 
would probably mean himself, and it 
were scarcely worth while to get into 
any unseemly wrangle. with him about 
sucha matter. And there was no party 
of visitors near by, to whom the bracelet 
might belong. My obvious procedure 
must be to wait until I had returned to 
the hotel, and there after a closer exami- 
nation, take such steps as might be 
necessary to ascertain its owner. And 
so, restraining my curiosity,:I waited 
until I had reached my own roomat the 
Grande Bretagne. Then locking my- 
self safely in from prying eyes, I 
examined my prize more closely. 

It was unjeweled and almost destitute 
of -any ornamentation. There was 
something of an Etruscan character to 
its shape, especially in the gathering of 
lines about the broader portion where 
the clasp was inserted. But what struck 
me with surprise was that upon the clasp 
were engraved in broad Roman lettering 
the initials M. C. These were the 
initials of my name,— Mark Cutler. 
Who might be this unknown person, 
thus presuming so far as to copy my 
name? And by what singular coinci- 
dence was it that it had .been left for 
me rather than for some man of different 
initials to find it? And how long had 
the trinket lain there embedded between 
two stones, awaiting my coming? More 
than all that, for what purpose had it 
now been recovered ? 

Had I picked up the bracelet at 
home upon some roadside, even with that 
startling coincidence of initials, | should 
have thought little about it.. I should 
merely have advertised it, and in the 
end probably succeeded in restoring it to 
its owner, and after that given it scarcely 
another thought. But now I was in a 
land replete with imagination and 
fancy, and everything I saw or heard 
seemed tinged with omen or tradition. 
Only lately I had been reading strange 
legends of the weird and supernatural, 
in one of which a long lost token en- 
graved with some mystic character had 
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turned up after many generations of 
obscurity, and as had been destined 
ftom the very first, had cast its baneful 
influence upon some lineal wearer of 
the sign. 

And was that to be the sequence of 
my discovery ? Those Roman charac- 
ters and that Etruscan ornamentation 
not unnaturally suggesting the thought, 
might not the bracelet be an actual 
antique, fated to lie for many centuries 
snugly hidden until it might at last come 
into my possession, and there work out 
its destiny ? 

Who, then, was this other M. C.? 
Perhaps some patrician Metella Claudia, 
who in her time had sat where I had 
been sitting in the ampitheater, and 
there had enjoyed just such gladiatorial 
combats as I had so lately pictured to 
myself. She may have lost her brace- 
let when frantically stretching her arm 
over the arena, with thumb reversed, to 
aid in sealing the doom of some poor 
helpless retarius. Or she may have 
dropped it in her wild, reckless haste upon 
that luckless day when the dark cloud 
that hung so long over Vesuvius began 
to descend in ashes and blot out even 
the existence of the amphitheater and the 
whole city as well, and sent the gay spec- 
tators hurrying away to find any place 
of safety. 

Then, of course, my fanciful dream 
passed away, and the sober prose of the 
present asserted itself. It was no an- 
tique that I held; It may have lain 
concealed in its crevice a few weeks, 
but no longer,—its still untarnished 
luster showed me that. And with this, 
I drew a sigh of relief, as though con- 
gratulating mysclf upon rescue from 
some impending malicious fate. No,— 
it could be no message from the long 
buried centuries ; and all that now re- 
mained for me to do was to dismiss 
from my mind any apprehension of the 
supernatural, and endeavor to restore 
the bracelet to its owner, not so much 
moved, perhaps, by the promptings of 
honesty, as by curiosity to find out 
what, in her case, M. C. stood for ? 


It seemed as though this should be 
an easy matter. I need only discover 
who had visited the amphitheater within 
a week or so, and then the thing would 
be half done. Some one of these would 
be sure to own the requisite initials. 

But it was now in the height of the 
season, and there seemed to be no 
official list of travelers who had taken 
out permits, and altogether I soon found 
myself at fault. Then I inquired at all 
the principal hotels in Naples, but could 
hear of no party containing any young 
lady whose name began with C. If 
there had been any such, she must have 
gone away almost at once. There re- 
mained nothing for me to do, therefore, 
but to put the bracelet away in my 
trunk, and await further developments. 

And there the thing naturally should 
have ended and in any other place 
might have done so. But Italy is a 
land of dreams and traditions, and in 
my abundant and solitary leisure, the 
simplest circumstances sometimes may 
be weighty with import. In my wander- 
ing around, having few persons to talk 
with, and very little of a _ practical 
nature to think about, I began to reflect 
a great deal upon that mysterious 
bracelet. 

Might not the Fates still be at their 
accustomed work, in spite of modern 
influences? They had been driven 
out of their temples, but is there any 
reason to believe that they had ceased 
to exist? Might they not still be weav- 
ing their woof, though necessarily with 
modern influences, so that after all 
there might be asubtle destiny lurking 
in my late discovery, and that unknown 
M. C. might have been guided, with 
crafty skill, thus to open communication 
with me, the other M: C. ? 

If so, what could have been the intent 
of it? When two young people of 
different sexes are brought together, 
through unusual influences, can it be 
for any other purpose than that their 
lives should somehow run side by side 
in future? And if there were for me 
any long planned destiny in the matter, 
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must I endeavor to assist it, or must [| 
simply wait for its self-development ? 

All these things, being for the time 
in a moody state of mind, I thought 
over every day, and sometimes dreamed 
alittle about at night ; and every,day the 
matter gained new fascination over my 
thoughts and I began to lose all self- 
will and to believe that I was the prey 
of circumstances that could not be re- 
sisted and that my only concern must 
be to await the inevitable issue in calm 
complacency. 

Every one who has ever been in 
Naples must know the little park known 
as Villa Reale. At first he walks 
through it as a matter of duty,— giving 
it his attention simply as one of the 
sights of the city that must not be 
neglected. Then he proceeds to visit 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Baiz, Capri, 
and the museums,—a procedure occupy- 
ing many days. After that he begins 
to find that he needs a little rest; and 
if he remains in Naples, he takes again to 
the Villa Reale, not now asa place to be 
gone through on a quick trot, but to be 
lounged in with quiet enjoyment of its 
shade and picturesque surroundings. 
And here after a few days I found my- 
self accustomed to linger. I was to go 
on to Paris, but was necessarily detained 
awaiting remittances. I had done 
everything that could be, in the line of 
sight seeing and antiquities, and found 
no place more to my liking than the 
little out of the way nooks of the Villa 
Reale, where unobserved I could sit 
and smoke my cigar and pretend to 
read my newspaper, and quietly take 
in the picturesque features surround- 
ing me. 

In particular there was one 
nook along the sea wall where a 
circle had been projected with a stone 
seat around it, and where I could 
obtain what always seemed to me to be 
one of the most fascinating views, in a 
quiet way, to be found in all the world. 
There was the whole bay spread out 
before me, with Vesuvius in the back- 


little 
semi- 
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ground, and the city circling round 
almost in front, and as a thoroughly 
artistic feature the Castel dell’ Ovo, 
cutting the line of city exactly in the 
center and forming such a picturesque 
foreground that I could forgive the old 
torture place and prison for all its past 
and possibly present enormities, and 
learn to give it a cordial approval for 
its generous contribution to the beauty 
of the landscape. Here daily I took 
my seat, and almost always without 
company ,— except possibly an occasion- 
al beggar boy slapping his little round 
stomach and going through the motion 
of eating macaroni, in quest of coppers. 

Coming into this resort one pleasant 
morning, I found it occupied by a young 
couple closely ensconced in my favorite 
corner. I was about to retire, when 
the young. man sprang to his feet and 
called me by name. 

I recognized him at once as Tom 
Carnaby, an old college classmate, and 
son of Peter Carnaby, President of the 
Z., P., & A. Railroad. After a few 
words of greeting with me, he turned 
to his companion, and at the conclusion 
of a short whispering with her, evi- 
dently in explanation of myself, intro- 
duced me to her as his sister Mary. 

She was rather pretty, but without 
any pretensions to absolute beauty, and 
from the beginning I missed that qual- 
ity of magnetism which sometimes in- 
vests even absolute plainness with fas- 
cination, so that in time the absence of 
ordinary good looks is no longer no- 
ticed. Still there was a basis of per- 
sonal attraction, and certainly I found 
her a very pleasant companion in the 
matter of conversation and vivacity. 

In dress she was perhaps too elabo- 
rately arrayed ;—more so in fact than 
one would care about seeing in travel- 
ers; and for the moment it struck me 
unpleasantly as in false taste. 

Possibly she read my criticism in my 
first hasty glance, for she hastened to 
remark as though in explanation:— 

“We are not working today. 


We 


» 


morning, 
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ave been looking at sights for a week 
ast, and are now somewhat tired. So 
we have determined to make this a day 
o rest and repose; and that we may not 
entirely stagnate, will throw in merely 
little shopping. Perhaps you will 
oin us?” 

“Willingly.” 

“There is not much left to do, in 
fact. We have already shopped for 
two or three days, and are _ nearly 
through. I have bought four or five new 
dresses, a silk scarf, a coral necklace, of 
course with breastpin and earrings to 
match, and a queerly carved parasol. 
Tom has a cravat, which is all the addi- 
tional dress that in his blindness he 
thinks he needs, and he has only a 
meerschaum pipe still to purchase. I 
told him to wait until we got to Vienna 
where they grow, but he says that any- 
where a pipe is a pipe, which is like 
most men’s arguments. I have only a 
bracelet to buy, and then shall be 
through myself.” 

“An easy thing to do, I should con- 
clude.” 

‘With proper taste, and knowing 
just what one wants, and giving one’s 
whole mind to it, it can be done ina 
she said. ‘ I lost my brace- 
let during some explorations, but can- 
not exactly tell when or where.” 

“ But why did you not have your 
name upon your bracelet?” I asked in 
growing excitement, which I scarcely 
succeeded in not making openly appa- 
rent. 

“And so I did,” was her answer. 
“That is to say, my initials, M. C. 
But what, after all, is the good of ini- 
tials merely, to bring a thing back 
when it is gone ?” ; 

Here certainly was my chance,—to 
tell her that in this case initials had 
proved themselves of use, for that I 
had her bracelet and was ready to re- 
store it to her within the hour. And 
yet somehow I refrained.. Something 
held me back, and I could \séarcely tell 
why. My fate was before me,—was it 
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not? My dreams were proving true,— 
my allotted: destiny was becoming ac- 
complished,—I had only to speak and 
pave the way for its fulfillment within a 
proper time. 

Had Mary Carnaby been beautiful,— 
her manner attractive,—her voice mag- 
netic,—her whole personality redolent 
with that influence which one is sure to 
feel when the destined object of his af- 
fections is brought before him, there 
would have been no delay in my ac- 
tion. All would have been disclosed 
on the spot, and the way at once paved 
for the carrying out of the argury. And 
yet, as I have said, I hesitated and 
drew back. 

Could I be sure that she was one 
whom I could love? WasI not at once 
more disposed to criticise her manner 
and her speech than to credit her for 


If so,was it not my duty to fly away 
while yet there might be time? At 
least, if that fate which already I began 
to contemplate with a doubting heart 
were necessary to be completed, need 
I hasten it by any word or action of 
my own? Let it go, therefore, and 
carry out its purposes itselfand without 
any assistance from me. And yet, all 
the same, I felt that I was doomed, and 
that however I might delay, it would be 
useless in the end to struggle against 
the impending. 

We left the Villa Reale, sought the 
Toledo, and there purchased a new 
bracelet, composed of lava medallions 
cunningly looped together, in all re- 
spects as magnificent a creation of art 
as could be procured. Thenceforth for 
many days I was with Mary Carnaby, 
in her shopping and her theater-going, 
as well as in her daily excursions to 
the neighboring attractions, all of which 
I went over again in her company. 

Those should have been pleasant days 
tome. One. can see Vesuvius and 
Pompeii and Capri many times over, 
and not get tired of them. The air 
was soft and balmy,—we were bathed in 
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sunshine without suffering from heat,— 
music was in the breeze,—life was an 
elysium from every point of view. 

And yet my spirits were depressed 
continually as with the weight of an im- 
pending doom. From morning until 
night my companion was before me 
rather as an instrument of an unpleas- 
ant destiny than as an attraction to be 
desired. I felt that I could not love 
her. She was vivacious and pleasant 
in speech, and with certain charms of 
person,— and yet all the same I could 
not regard her in any other way than 
with constant criticism of her defects. 
Sometimes this feeling of repugnance 
was carried to such an excess that it 


was almost a torture to be held at her. 


side; and at times I felt even gratitude 
to a fellow countryman, Professor Carr, 
who about that time chanced to join in 
and break up the exclusiveness of our 
party. 

He was from the West, and was 
Professor of Antiquities in a second- 
rate college. His duties were not oner- 
ous, consisting in lecturing twice a week 
for three months each year. He never 
by any chance lectured on antiquities, 
but only on myths and legends, for 
which he had a natural passion that had 
become almost a craze. Most of the 
remaining months he spent in traveling 
about Europe in search of more myths 
and legends, of which he had already 
several hundred written out in great 
quarto volumes, to be published in some 
indefinite future... It may be thought 
that he could not have been of such 
value to the college as to be long re- 
tained; but as he required no salary, 
and his name helped fill out the page 
of faculty in the catalogue, the corpo- 
ration was well satisfied, dnd as the ar- 
rangement gave him the title of Pro- 
fessor, which he claimed was of much 
service to him in any university city 
where he might be visiting, he too had 
nothing with which to find fault. 

Personally he was a tall, thin man, 
with light, almost sandy hair and a not 
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unpleasing expression of countenance. 
With me his most disagreeable trait 
consisted in a somewhat patronizing 
manner, manifesting itself in a kind of 
caressing action,— dropping his hand at 
times familiarly upon my shoulder, as 
though I were an exceedingly immature 
and unformed Telemachus and he a 
thrice-seasoned Mentor, enumerating 
the while most commonplace utterances 
in satisfactory accents, as though 
freshly drawn from the utmost depths 
of wisdom. This was the more intol- 
erable to me, as in reality there was no 
very great difference in our ages. I 
had so far lived a careless, easy-going 
life, and thereby had managed to retain 
a youthful appearance; and he had ap- 
parently grown old, with prematurely 
hair, thin, pinched lips, and a schol- 
astically bent back; but in the church 
registers five or six years would be 
about all the difference shown between 
us. 

Once in a while I thought I detected 
in him a slight leaning towards Mary 
Carnaby, and I ventured to throw out 
to her a passing jest about him. It 
might in fact be a little relief to find 


that such a thing was possible. But 
she only laughed at the idea. é 
‘‘ Professor Carr?’’ she said. “ Were 


he young and beautiful as Adonis, I 
could not marry him. I feel that | am 
pledged to another.” 

“Ah?” And I felt myself giving a 
sigh of relief. ‘And would it be too 
much for me to ask about the happy 
person? You have so far successfully 
concealed the fact, and I 

“To whom? HowcanI tell? Ido 
not know him yet,—only that he must 
some day come. For during the past 
few days I have felt that I am in the 
hands of an uncontrollable fate. Shall 
I tell you how? I have been reading 
some old Italian annals, and I came 
across the story of a Duchess of Padua 
who lost a jeweled fan, and it was found 
by a Count of Verona, and that very 
fact brought them so closely together 
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that they married. And then I thought 
about my bracelet and how some one 
must have found it, and the idea has 
grown upon me that just in that manner 
my own fate will be worked out.” 

‘* But you are no duchess.” 

“Neither will he be a count. But 
don't you see the principle is the same ? 
The more I think of it, the more I 
feel convinced that I must marry the man 
who has found my bracelet. He and | 
may struggle against it——we may not 
even like each other; but what can one 
do against fate ?”’ 

What indeed? And a cold perspi- 
ration broke out all over me. Had I 
not better give up the conflict and re- 
sign myself? What if by some acci- 
dent she discovered that I had her 
bracelet ? Would she then offer herself? 
Had I not better therefore now take 
the initiative and make the first offer, 
thus preserving my manly prerogative ? 

For the instant I wavered; then bya 
powerful effort managed to resist. At 
least I would wait. And O, that mean- 
while my remittance might reach me, so 
that I could remove myself for a few 
days from that neighborhood, so fraught 
with danger! A little absence and free- 
dom of thought,— what might not come 
of it? 

Next day, indeed, the remittance 
arrived, and ina long letter from my 
Uncle Nicholas. Under any other cir- 
cumstances, it might have seemed a 
curious coincidence that just as I was 
having my mind turned in this compul- 
sory manner towards the possibility of 
marriage, my uncle, who had never be- 
fore made the slightest suggestion of 
such a matter, should all at once begin 
to have his voice in it. But I felt that 
I was already so environed with coin- 
cidences that one more made little dif- 
ference, and so I merely glanced over 
the purport of my uncle’s remarks,—a 
little amused and somewhat puzzled, as 
well. 

I had now been five years away, — 
he wrote,—and he was longing to see 


me again. Three years at Heidelberg 
and two years’ travel about EKurope,— 
surely that should be sufficient to finish 
my education and form me. The time 
for the real work of life had come, ifit were 
ever to come at all. He wanted me 
to run for the legislature and become a 
director in various banks and insurance 
companies in his place. In fact, I 
ought to settle down, and settling down 
meant coming home with a wife. 

It might seem strange that he should 
advocate my marrying abroad; but in 
the small town where we lived, neces- 
sarily there were few facilities for 
choice, while in my wanderings over 
Europe, it was more than probable that 
I should be thrown in with many parties 
of travelers from my own country, 
among whom there might be very eli- 
gible opportunities to contract a suitable 
connection. Then, too, was to be con- 
sidered the fact that through traveling 
with any one, the means of ascertaining 
exactly what sort of a person she might 
be in character and disposition are 
greatly increased, and far beyond those 
afforded in a more guarded and re- 
stricted acquaintance at home, so that 
the chance of imposition through lack 
of proper examination would be much 
restricted. Upon the whole, therefore, 
he would trust the matter entirely to 
my judgment, knowing that I was not 
one liable to be deceived through sud- ’ 
den impulse or excess of imagination, 
and he felt that he could cordially and 
warmly welcome into the family any 


‘one whom I might bring home with me, 


and present to him as my wife. 
Heretofore I had been accustomed to 
send him a Christmas present each 
year, and to telegraph him on Christ- 
mas morning*that it was on its way; 
but really, presents from abroad, 
whether at Christmas or at any other 
time, were of very little account with 
him. Almost every one of his friends 
had been to Europe, and_ each 
one had brought him back something. 
It was very gratifying to the feelings, 
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of course; but all the same, already he 
had more canes and decorated shaving 
mugs and meerschaum pipes than he 
could use up in a hundred years. The 
best present I could make to him would 
be a telegram on Christmas morning 
that I had selected for myself a nice 
wife. 

“By the way,” he added, “the Coltons 
are in Europe.” 

Now what did he mean by that? 
Who were the Coltons, and what could 
they matter to me? 

After some conjecture I began to 
recollect a little about them, however. 
I remembered them principally as a 
small family at home,—friends and in 
some degree protégés of my uncle. 

There was the father, a little meek 
man, in good repute and secretary of 

‘an insurance company, and there was 
his second wife, whom I recalled as a 
peculiarly disagreeable woman and 
socially detested. Then there was a 
thin, awkward daughter by his first wife, 
about thirteen years old, to whom I 
had occasionally given caramels, and 
whom I had generally seen skipping a 
rope upon the sidewalk, in an ill-fitting 
calico dress and huge pink sun-bonnet. 

Well, I took it for granted that my 
Uncle Nicholas had some reason in his 
friendship for them, and since they 
happened to be in Europe would be 
pleased to have me pay them any little 
attention that might be handy if I 
chanced to come across them. This I 
would do, of course, though not going 
so far as to wander out of my way to 
look them up. Naturally it could 
scarcely happen that I would meet 
them at all, since my funds being now 
repleted, I could continue my journey- 
ings, and purposed as my first move to 
visit Sicily. This had been one of my 
most prominent ambitions, and so small 

‘a percentage of travelers went to Sicily 
that it was hardly probable I should 
meet the Coltons in that direction, at 
least. 

And so with a comfortable feeling of 
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being able to make my escape at last 
and thwarting my overshadowing fate, 
I announced my intended departure 
and bade goodby to my friends. 
Mary Carnaby wished me a pleasant 
journey, and somewhat to my secret 
disappointment did not seem disposed 
to grieve as much over my absence as 
I expected. In fact, the Professor 
appeared rather more interested than 
she was in my views and movements. 

“You will see Sicily at last, my dear 
young friend,” he remarked, placing his 
thirty-two year old hand upon my 
twenty-seven year old shoulder. ‘It 
is an ambition I also have, and hope 
some day to realize. You will see 
Palermo, and the ruins of Syracuse, 
and A=tna, and many other places con- 
secrated to art and history by abundant 
myths and traditions. And there is 
the famous great chestnut tree — will 
you think of visiting it for my sake, 
and ascertaining for me whether there 
are any interesting legends connected 
with it?” 

“As to that,” I said, ‘‘all chestnuts 
are legends and most legends are chest- 
nuts.”’ 

‘“T do not know that I exactly under- 
stand,” he responded, looking a little 
bewildered. then there are 
legends connected with oak trees and 
pine trees, also—well, goodby, and a 
pleasant voyage to you.”’ 

So the next morning found me in 
Sicily, where I spent several days. I 
made my attempt to climb A‘tna, and 
after a few hundred feet gave it up, 
and visited a great many churches, 
which did not strike me as very differ- 
ent from the churches I had seen in 
Naples, and I saw the great chestnut 
tree, was a little disappointed in it as a 
whole, and forgot to hunt up any 
legends at all about it. 

Then I returned to the main land. 
I had begun to be somewhat tired of 
traveling alone, not seeing anywhere a 
familiar face, and I had a kind of fancy 
that the Fates were dragging me back 
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to my doom, and that it would be use- 
less to resist any longer. 

But when I reached Naples, becom- 
ing once more the slave of my dis- 
ordered imagination, and apparently 
as abjectly as ever, 1 found that my 
friends had gone away. Scarcely had 
I entered the hotel when a note from 
Mary Carnaby, was put into my hands. 
It was her temporary farewell. 

“Dear Mr. Cutler,” she wrote, “/ 
must leave you for a whrle and sud- 
denly; but only for a few days, I trust. 
l have letters from my father who has 
crossed the ocean, has arrived in Rome, 
and is urgent to see me. TI start tonight. 
Professor Carr, who is proving himself 
in every way a friend, is still with us. 
I must tell you, when we meet, by the 
way, something very astonishing about a 
signet ring. Tt really proves that truth 
as often stranger than fiction. Well, for 
a few days, adieu.” 

Yes, I breathed freely again. If not 
a release, at least it was a reprieve, and 
with a lessened weight upon my mind, 
I took up my old quarters at the hotel. 
But still feeling lonely, I concluded to 
give up a half hour or so to good deeds, 
and | set to work answering my Uncle 
Nicholas’s letter, putting my sentiments 
into such regular shape as gave me 
great satisfaction, though possibly he 
might look upon them differently. But 
this could not be avoided. It was pre- 
posterous, of course, that I should yield 
to his suggestions and alter the whole 
tenor of my thoughts, and of my life as 
well, to please anybody. 

I was very deeply interested, I 
observed, in his plans for my future 
welfare, but did not see how at present 
I could carry them out. At least, so 
far, no very eligible opportunity had 
seemed to present itself. Marriage, I 
would admit, was a very meritorious 
institution; nothing had ever contrib- 
uted so much towards carrying on the 
world satisfactorily. But I must re- 
mind him that I had high authority for 
nsisting that the estate of matrimony 
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should not be entered upon lightly or 
unadvisedly, but soberly and discreetly 
and in great fear. Probably some time 
it would come to me, as well as to 
others,— indeed, the chances must be 
considered as looking that way in the 
case of almost everybody. But it 
might be years hence,—or on the other 
hand might occur suddenly, in_ the 
transport of a moment; who could fore- 
see? It was very certain to my mind, 
that when it came it would be as a pre- 
destined fate; and I put it to him seri- 
ously as a reflecting man of sound 
judgment, whether, this being so, it 
were decorous for me to hunt up that 
fate and compel it prematurely to my 
service, rather than wait quietly and 
with dignity until properly approached. 
Certainly I would not forget him at 
Christmas, and would telegraph him my 
usual good wishes and congratulations 
and hopes for his continued prosperity ; 
but beyond that, my message would 
scarcely be likely to announce the 
acquisition of a wife, but would rather 
indicate more canes, and decorated 
shaving mugs, and meerschaum pipes. 

“By the way,’ | concluded, ‘the Car- 
nabys have just been here.” 

“This will bother him a little, even 
as he has bothered me with his blind 
postscript,’ I muttered. ‘I think I see 
him trying to puzzle it out. Possibly 
he may know some Carnabys,— but if 
so, it will not help him any, for he will 
not be able to tell whether or no these 
are the same.” | 

Upon the whole I felt very much 
pleased with my letter, as something 
that exactly fitted the emergency, and 
dropping it at once into the hotel mail, 
concluded that the morning had been 
well spent and that I might now go to 
dinner with a good and approving con- 
science. 

I do not know what is the condition 
of the Hotel Grande Bretagne at pres- 
ent. I am speaking of many years 
ago. Atthat time it was one of the 
leading hotels in Naples. You passed 
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into a glass-roofed marble court, from 
which stone steps led up to what was 
practically the first story. At one side 
was a large, handsomely decorated hall, 
which was the vestibule of the dining 
salon. Windows on the left looked 
into the marble court, and on the right 
were great glass doors through which 
could be seen the dining salon with its 
elegantly frescoed ceiling and long mir- 
rors extending down both sides. In 
the middle of the vestibule was a table 
covered with reviews and newspapers 
for the temporary amusement of per- 
sons arriving too soon for dinner and 
needing some solace for delay. 

Sometimes this room was well filled; 
at other times there would be scarcely 
anybody in it,—merely the janitor, a 
fine looking old gentleman, with high 
forehead and side bunches of white 
hair after the established pictures of St. 
Peter, and wearing around his neck a 
badge of office in.the shape of a glitter- 
ing steel chain, with links two or three 
inches long. 

Being thrown upon my resources a 
great deal, it is natural that-I came into 
this room very often, even long before 
dinner, for the purpose of reading up 
the new literature of the day. Gener- 
ally, whether the room happened to be 
full or not, I saw no one whom I knew. 
It was therefore a little to my surprise 
as well as gratification that one day 
after I had been in Naples about a fort- 
night, a very pretty young lady, who 
had been lounging ina corner of the 
reception room, came forward with 
both hands extended and called me by 
name. 

“You do not remember me then?” 
she said, apparently for the moment a 
little disappointed. “ You do not recol- 
lect your old friend, Tillie Colton, ta 
whom you used to give caramels ?” 

Certainly it took me a little while to 
recognize her,—in fact I could scarcely 
have done so at all if she had not aided 
me. How, indeed, was I to connect 
this pretty, graceful young lady with the 
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somewhat awkward, hobbledehoy, half- 
grown girl of thirteen, whom I had oc- 
casionally seen skipping a rope upon 
the sidewalk in our native village five 
years before! To herself the difference 
was evidently not thought of; she saw 
no such change in myself, and only now 
recognized the friend who had once 
been kind to her, according to her im- 
mature and girlish tastes. 

But it took only a moment for me, 
after she had mentioned her name, to 
sit down beside her and listen to the 
gossip from home, brought over by her 
fresh within three months; and _ it 
seemed to me the most pleasant half 
hour I had ever passed, thus throwing 
aside all impressions of European poli- 
tics and progress, and listening to petty 
trivialitics about the plain country peo- 
ple at home. 

‘And I saw your Uncle Nicholas,” 
she said, ‘almost the last person, in 


America, for he came down to the 
steamer to bid us goodby. He has 


always been so kind to us.” 

‘“T knew —that is, it always seemed 
to me that he was very much interested 
in your family.” 

“As long as I can remember,” she 
said. “I did not know why at first. 
Afterwards it began to dawn upon me, 
particularly as a great many people 
helped my knowledge with hints and 
inferences, as I grew up. I do not 
suppose it is any secret. It is said that 
your uncle when a young man was very 
much interested in my mother,—my 
own, real mother, | mean. They were 
even engaged,—and after-a while it 
came to nothing, as such things some- 
times will.” 

quarrel ?”’ 

‘“No; nothing of the kind,—simply a 
discontinuance of the engagement for 
some reason that nobody ever seemed 
to find out. Perhaps there was good 
reason for it-—we cannot tell all the 
circumstances that will often prevent a 
marriage; but at least there could have 
been no quarrel. I cannot help believ- 
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ing so, for I know when my mother 
married, your uncle remained her true 
and faithful friend, and was the friend 
of my father as well, showing that there 
could have been no bitterness of feeling 
about it. And that, too, is why he has 
always taken such a kindly interest in 
me,— for my mother’s sake, whom I am 
believed somewhat to resemble.”’ 

“To resemble now, you mean? Or 
five years ago, when in the pink muslin 
sun-bonnet you played with your skip- 
ping rope ?”’ 

But though I spoke lightly, it was 
with no desire to keep up a jesting 
conversation; I was thinking about 
other things, my mind having turned 
aside into a different train of thought. 
Now I knew why my Uncle Nicholas 
had written that the Coltons were in 
Europe; through the abounding hope 
of his heart that I might meet them and 
something important chance to come of 
it. And I thought, too, gratefully of 
the kindness and sympathy with which, 
while not wishing to exercise any con- 
trol over my possible choice, and so 
throughout his letter not making any 
direct reference to his wishes, in the 
end he had not been able to close it 
without some little hint that perchance 
might bear the desired fruit. 

“The skipping rope? Yes, I had 
almost forgotten that. It seems so 
many years ago,—further back with 
me than with you, of course. No, I do 
not suppose that I looked like anybody 
or anything then. 

“ Yes, your uncle was always so kind, 
and not in words alone. Fhere was 
one time, I have been told, when my 
father fell into very great trouble. It 
was about a mortgage, | think, though 
it may have been almost anything else, 
after all. I am sure that if they told 
me exactly what it was about, I could 
never succeed in understanding it. But 
the business, whatever it was, somehow 
had connected itself with a cruel old 
fellow, one Peter Carnaby, a very rich 
man and president of a railroad. He 
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it was that disliked my father and en- 
deavored to ruin him, and would surely 
have done so had not your uncle come 
forward and gone into the fight, and 
sustained my father until he could turn 
around a little and help himself,— and so, 
in fact, saved him. Was it not nobly 
done? Was not that true friendship ?”’ 

“T had never heard —”’ I began. 

‘No, your uncle would not have told 
anyone about it, I suppose, after it was 
all over; he is such a quiet man. No 
one would think, to look at him, that 
he is one to interest himself about any 
one or anything, and perhaps generally 
he does’ not. But in our case, 1 know 
that if there is any one in the world 
whom he loves, and of course on my 
mother’s account, it is myself; and if 
there is any one whom he utterly hates, 
it is old Peter Carnaby.” 

All which, of course, set me thinking, 
and telling myself what a thundering 
fool I had been. I had done a nice 
thing, had I not, in my stupid, blind 
reference to the Carnabys? What ap- 
prehension might I not cause my good, 
kind uncle by that heedless jesting? 
Certainly at the first opportunity of 
doing so, not in any forced and trans- 
parent manner, I must rectify my 
mistake; and meanwhile, might not my 
uncle’s strong feeling upon the subject 
be of some advantage to me, in helping 
me to keep outside the net that I ima- 
gined the Fates were weaving around 
me? If through any strong effort of 
will I might hope still to escape, could 
not that will be exercised more power- 
fully and effectively from the conviction 
that in so doing I would be acting for 
the happiness of one so kind and dear 
to me? 

And as for Tillie Colton,—well, that 
was another matter. I could not, even 
for my uncle’s gratification, bring myself 
to surrender in that. But at least I 
would be kind and obliging to her for 
his sake, and while in Naples with her 
would show her all the quiet attention I 
could, and so if Uncle Nicholas ever 
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spoke to me about her I could give him 
assurances that I had not been averse 
to letting his schemes culminate into 
fruition if the Fates had so willed it, 
and had given them every opportunity 
to weave the threads of my life at their 
own pleasure, so that if nothing serious 
had come of it, the Fates themselves 
and not myself must be the only ones 
to blame. 

Somehow it was not difficult for me 
to adopt that course of paying her a few 
little attentions,— not by any means as 
difficult as in my quiet reflection upon the 
subject I had anticipated. For it happen- 
ed that the next day I came into the 
anteroom a little earlier than usual, and I 
found that Tillie Colton had done the 
same ,—and it was the same the next 
day, and the day after that, and grad- 
ually it became a custom with us. 
There was no settled appointment about 
it, but it became pretty well understood 
that we came early to see each other, 
and enjoy a new round of the little gos- 
sipings of our village society. 

I do not know that at the first I had 
noticed how exceedingly pretty she had 
grown. I merely saw that she was tall 
and graceful, with a very engaging 
manner. Little by little, however, I 
began to particularize, examining her 
face closely, feature by feature, and 
studying each modulated intonation of 
her voice; and I was pleased to find 
that every day new attractions seemed 
to develop themselves in her. 

I remember that it had not been so 
with Mary Carnaby, whose deficiencies 
I had been prone to dwell upon some- 
what to the disparagement of her good 
qualities, whereby one by one the earlier 
pleasant impressions made by her upon 
me had greatly suffered and in fact had 
nearly disappeared. Now that I was 
beyond the influence of her presence, 
the singular conception I had enter- 
tained of her being in some measure 
bound up with me had partially faded 
away; and if at times it came back upon 
me, as queer superstitions sometimes 
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will return, even against reason, it was 
with diminished force, and did not pre- 
vent the possibility of increasing attrac- 
tion towards Tillie Colton. 

And- day by day the time- slipped 
along, and soon, somewhat to my sur- 
prise, the Christmas morning dawned. 

To my surprise, I say, for I carried no 
calendar of the days, and had little to 
remind me. At home I should have 
known, for there would be the churches 
to deck beforehand with greens, and I 
must beware of entering any room with- 
out a warning cough, so that the half- 
finished slippers and penwipers could 
be hidden securely beneath the sofa 
cushions and I received with innocent 
expression. But here,—well, there were 
clanging bells outdoors as the earliest 
intimation of the day, at first not clearly 
understood by me, and a piper below 
squeezing notes out of a pigskin, and a 
Christmas salutation from the waiter at 
breakfast, and so of course at last I. 
knew. 

And as yet I had not sent any tele- 
gram in greeting to Uncle Nicholas, nor 
even decided what should be my Christ- 
mas present tohim. Of course it should 
not be any more canes, or painted 
shaving mugs, or meerschaum pipes, as 
I had. playfully threatened, but still there 
must be something. 

Should it be a cigar case I had seen 
in one of the shops, so elaborately 
carved in tortoise shell that it would in- 
evitably crack to pieces in his pocket 
the very first day ? or a cork model of 
the Temple of Neptune, to stand upon 
the top of his bookcase? I ‘thought it 
over a long while without being able to 
make up my mind between the two. 
Up to six o'clock I had not succeeded 
in coming to any conclusion. Then, 
thinking that I might do better after 
dinner, I repaired to the dining hall 
anteroom. 

Tillie Colton was already there, and 
in such a sweetly pretty new Christmas 
gown that it seemed to me as though I 
had never before fully realized how 
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beautiful she was. Then all at once it 
dawned upon me in the light of a new 
discovery, though really at heart I must 
have known it for several days, that her 
society was becoming absolutely neces- 
sary for my happiness, and that it was 
time for me to realize how thoroughly 
] had grown to be in love with her. 

Tripping up to me with light, grace- 
ful step and the sweetest of all smiles 
upon her face, she put a little white 
rosebud in my buttonhole for a Christ- 
mas favor. Why had I not thought of 
getting a bouquet or a box of bonbons 
for her, in honor of the day? Then it 
suddenly flashed upon me that it might 
answer all the purpose if I were to 
make a present of myself. 

It has never been my custom to wait 
long before acting upon any impression 
or impulse, and so I began at once. 
The moment I took her hand in my own, 
there came upon me as an inspiration a 
pretty little speech to make to her, all as 
carefully worded as though I had spent 
an hour over it in my own room. I 
was to ask her to forgive my _bold- 
ness, having known her such a little 
while, but that in reality I seemed 
to have known her half my lifetime. 
I should then say that for years I 
had met no one whom I regarded as 
I did her, and that if she felt I was 
premature, at least she might give me a 
little hope, so that I could renew the 
subject at some future day, when she 
might have learned to know me better 
and feel more surely convinced of my 
power for constancy. 

And it is remarkable that after all 
I did not say a word of this, but substi- 
tuted a few expressions of very simple 
import, which seemed to answer all the 
purpose with one quarter the -waste of 
breath. Yet I will not tell what I really 
said. Statistics inform us that for every 
marriage there are at least two and one 
third engagements, and for every en- 
gagement about three and one half 
offers. Why should I allow my few 
ardent words to be known and registered, 
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with the mischievous effect of in- 
creasing these proportions by the adap- 
tation of new and more easily expressed 
forms ? 

I read my success at once in Tillie’s 
eyes, but she did not throw herself into 
my arms and clasp her arms around my 
neck and vow that she was mine 
and mine alone. That the old man 
with the steel chain was looking at us, 
would be sufficient of itself to prevent 
any extravagant display of feeling. 
But apart from that, there seemed from 
her manner some timorousness in the 
way, and perhaps it was only through 
the bright and tender light in her eyes 
that I felt assured that the matter was 
being favorably considered. 

“But Mark, how can I?” she whis- 
pered, with a queer little gasp,— indicat- 
ing very openly her preferences, subject 
perhaps to some obstacle that might be 
removed. 

“Why, what is there in the way, 
Tillie? ” 

“T don’t know —I often think —I 
am very miserable, Mark, about some- 
thing that makes me think, sometimes, 
that in the end I shall be obliged to do 
what I don't want todo. Things hap- 
pen so, very often; do they not? Do 
you know old Marvin Carr, a professor 
in some college or other? ” 

« A tall, thin fellow, yet not so very 
old, after all ? ”’ 

is here,—arrived this morning 
with the oldest Miss Carnaby, daughter 
of old Peter Carnaby,— your uncle’s 
enemy, you know. Have you seen 
her 

“T have met her. Well?” 

“ He has come down from Rome, 
with her and her brother.» I met him 
here a few weeks ago, and he was tell- 
ing us that he had lost his signet ring 
somewhere about Naples, and would 
give a great deal to find it again, for it 
had been presented to him by an old 
friend. I forget how much he said he 
would give to the man who might bring 
it back. Then some one asked him 
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what he would do if it were a woman, 
and he said that in such case, he felt it 
would be his duty to marry her. He 
is full of all sorts of whims and no- 
tions, you see, and he said he believed 
there was a fate in most things, and 
he told about a legend in Norway where 
a hunter lost his powder flask, and a 
maiden found it, and that led to a mar- 
riage between them, and I forget 
whether it turned out. well or not. And 
O, Mark! all the while I had the signet 
ring in my possession, for I had found 
it and was waiting to return it to him, 
and after that I did not dare to, for he 
might remember what he had said, and 
might think I was wanting him to 
marry me,—and it might put him in 
the notion of it,—and—” 

“Of course, seeing you, he would 
want to marry you,—anybody would.” 
I interrupted. “And I wonder he did 
not try, as it was, signet or no signet 
ring. But what has that to do with 
it?” 

‘Don’t you see, Mark? He would 
think more surely than ever that there 
was a kind of fate in it, bringing us to- 
sether,—seeing that the initials on it 
were the same as my own,—and so 
might really get into the notion of 
wanting me. And if he did—O, what 
could I do? They say that he is very 
well off, if not exactly rich, and some 
day may get to be very distinguished. 
And so, my stepmother would insist 
upon it,—and at last, in spite of any 
opposition of my own,—” 

“ Now do you know, Tillie, that you 
are talking utter nonsense? Do you 
mean to be so superstitious as to say 
that there could be any fate that could 
make you marry a person you did not 
want to marry?” I said. “Ifyou were 
allowed to marry a man just because 
you had found something he had lost, 
why should not a man who had found 
something you had lost feel obliged to 
marry you? And then, of course, you 
would be having two husbands, which 
would be contrary to law.”’ 
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“ But I never lose anything at all,” 
she said, smiling through her tears. “I 
have not lost anything for years except 
a gold bracelet somewhere at Pompeii, 
and one of the guides must have found 
it, of course, and I could not marry a 
commissionaire, you know.”’ | 

‘Do you mean to tell me —that is to 
say, have I—” a gleam of light begin- 
ning to break in upon me—* Has 
there all the while been some mistake, 
so that — Dear Tillie, will you show me 
that signet ring you spoke of ?” 

She arose at once and started off to- 
wards her own room, telling me that 
she would be back in a moment. No 
sooner was she out of sight than I left 
for my room by another door. In less 
than five minutes we were both back 
again, she with the signet ring in her 
hand. The old gentleman with the 
steel chain appeared to think this sud- 
den departure and simultaneous return 
a very suspicious circumstance, and 
glanced at us curiously from his great 
glasses, with his polished head bent 
down towards us like a battering ram; 
but after a while seemed to make up his 
mind that there was nothing to be done 
about it. 

‘Here is old Professor Carr’s signet 
ring,’ she said. ‘* Marked, you see, 
with his initials, M. C.” 

‘““ And those are not his initials, but 
mine,— Mark Cutler. I lost that signet 
ring at Paestum. And here is your 
bracelet found by me at Pompeii, and 
marked M. C.; not for Mary Carnaby, 
as I at first supposed, but for yourself, 
Matilda Colton. And so you see that 
after all, there is a fate in things—a 
destiny that can never be avoided, let 
people struggle asthey may. You have 
found my signet ring, and of course, by 
your own doctrine, must feel compelled 
to marry me. I have found your 
bracelet, and hence know that it is my 
fate to marry you. In this way,through 
a singular coincidence, we find our- 
selves compelled to marry each other. 
Don’t you see?” 
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At this point, of course, I should 
have folded my arms around Tillie and 
told her that I would ever be true to 
her ; and I certainly would have done so 
had we been alone. But there sat the 
old man with the steel chain, evidently 
not quite satisfied, and feeling more 
than merely dubious, as he witnessed 
this queer interchange of bracelet and 
signet ring. And while I wondered 
what then to do, appropriate to the oc- 
casion and yet not provocative of un- 
generous remark, we were fortunately 


relieved by the sudden entrance of 


Professor Carr, who plunged in, feeling 
very hungry for his dinner, and seeing 
me, stretched forth his hand in greet- 
ing. 

“And so you are here, my young 
friend,” he said. ‘“ I remember that you 
ran away from us at Paestum, and then 
to pay you off, we ran away from you 
to Rome. Well, it was all right, don’t 
you see? ’’ he continued, drawing me a 
little to one side and as usual dropping 
his hand protectingly upon my shoulder. 
“It made what was to come a great deal 
easier for you. It could never have 
been, of course ; and I was very sorry 
to see that you had pretensions in 
that quarter, for you should have 
known that it was far beyond you. In 
fact you could never have been justified 
in even thinking of it.” 

“ But really, Professor —” 

“Not that I should have thought 
about it myself, perhaps, but that there 
seemed a fate in it. It may be said 
that my engagement to Miss Carnaby 
came about a great deal- through a 
coincidence. It seems that almost the 
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very moment I was picking up_ her 
bracelet, which she had forgotten while 
resting at the foot of the cliff at Sor- 
rento, she was finding my signet ring 
which had dropped from my finger the 
day before in front of Virgil’s tomb. 
These articles were both marked with 
our initials, which, if you will reflect, are 
the same. I will tell you more par- 
ticularly about it, some other day.— 
And now, as to the great chestnut tree 
at Attna. Did you find out any legend 
about it? And did you chance —” 

Just at that point a servant entering 
thrust a telegram into my hand. It 
was from home, and startled me more 
than a little. Weare apt to conclude 
that sudden messages from a far distant 
point must bear very weighty news and 
generally of a sad import. 

It was with relief, therefore, that I 
read these few words from Uncle Nich- 


olas,— 
“ Don't let it be Carnaby.” 
Poor Uncle Nicholas! He must 


have received my last letter that very 
morning and have hastened at once to 
arrest, if possible, the disaster which to 
his apprehension, it seemed to intimate. 
I smiled to think of the state of terrible 
forebodings into which he must have 
been thrown, causing him to abandon 
his long cherished principle of refraining 
from interference with my actions and 
endeavor, in this one instance, to control 
me. And I think that no action of my 
life ever gave me greater pleasure than 
to fill out a return blank with these 
words 

Congratulate me. 
but Colton.” 


Not Carnaby 


Leonard Kip. 
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YVERDON, 


A DAY IN PESTALOZZI-TOWN. 


ALEMINA 
and | were in 
(geneva. I f 
you had ever 

raveled 


SPs 


RS through Eu- 
— be! ‘ope with a 
Miss Das] 


ua who never sat 
down ata con- 
tincntal table d’ hote without being 
asked by an American vis-a-vis whether 
she were one of the Dashes of Salem, 
Massachusetts, you would understand 
why I call my friend Salemina. She 
does n't mind it. She knows that 
I am simply jealous because I came 
from a vulgarly large tribe that never 
had any coat-of-arms, and whose ances- 
tors always sealed their letters with 
their thumb nails. 

We were not especially educational 
that week, Salemina and I. The worm 
will turn; and there is a point where 
the improvement of one’s mind seems 
a farce, and the service of humanity, 
(for the moment,) a duty only born of 
a diseased imagination. 

How can one sit on a vine-embow- 
ered balcony facing lovely Lake Geneva 


Ve X1X.—3. 
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and think about nineteenth century prob- 
lems,— Improved Tenements, Labor 
and Capital, Division of Property, and 
the Right Training of the ning Civ- 
ilization? Blue Lake Geneva ! blue as 
a woman's eye, blue as the vault of 
heaven, dropped into the lap of the 
green earth like a great sparkling sap- 
phire ! Mont Blanc you know to be just 
behind the clouds on the other side, and 
that presently, after hours or days of 
patient waiting, he may condescend to 
unveil himself to your adoring gaze. 

‘‘He is wise in his dignity and reserve,’ 
mused Salemina as we sat on the ve- 
randa. ‘He is all the more sublime 
because he withdraws himself from 
time to time. In fact, if he did n't see 
fit to cover himself up occasionally one 
could neither eat nor sleep, nor do any- 
thing but gaze at him.” 

The day before this interview we 
had sailed to the end of the sapphire 
lake and visited the **snow-white bat- 
tlements” of the Castle of Chillon; 
seen its ‘seven pillars of Gothic 
mold,” and its dungeons deep and old, 
where poor Bonnivard, Byron’s famous 
‘ Prisoner of Chillon” lay captive for so 
many years, and where Rousseau fixes 
the catastrophe of his Heloise. 
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We had just been to Coppét too ; 
Coppét where the Neckers lived and 
Madame de Stael was born and lived 
during many years of her life. We 
had wandered through the shaded walks 
of the magnificent chateau garden, and 
strolled along the terrace where the 
eloquent Corinne had walked with the 
Schlegels and the other famous habitués 
of her salon. We had visited Calvin’s 
house at 11 Rue des Chanoines, Rous- 
seau’s at No. 40 on the Grande Rue 
and Voltaire’s at kerney. 

And so we had been living in the 
past, Salemina and I. But 


Karly one morning 


Just as the day was dawning, 


my slumbering conscience rose in Puri- 
tan strength and asserted its rights to a 
hearing. ‘“Salemina,” said I, as I 
walked into her room, “this life that 
we are leading will not do for me any 
longer. | As for you, you belong to an 


own. [Jan. 


effete civilization and live in Boston; 
but I am a denizen of the Golden West, 
and it will shortly be my duty to return 
and continue to grow up with the coun- 
try. I have been too much immersed 
in ruins. Last night in writing to a 
friend in New York I uttered the most 
disloyal and incendiary statements. I 
said that I would rather die than live 
without ruins of some _ kind; that 
America was so new, and crude, and 
spick and span, that it was obnoxious to 
any zesthetic soul ; that our tendency to 
erect hideous public buildings and then 
keep them in repair afterwards would 
make us the butt of ridicule among 
future generations. I even proposed 
the founding of an American Ruin 
Company, Limited,—in which the 
stockholders should purchase favorably 
situated bits of land and erect pictur- 
esque ruins thereon. To be sure, I 
said, these ruins would n’t have any 
associations at first, but what of that? 
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We have plenty of poets and romancers; 
we could manufacture suitable associa- 
tions and fit them to the premises. At 
first, it is true, they might not fire the 
imagination ; but after a few hundred 
years, in being crooned by mother to 
infant and handed down by father to 
son, they would mellow with age, as all 
legends do, and they would end by be- 
ing hallowed by rising generations. I 
do not say they would be absolutely 
satisfactory from every standpoint, but 
J do say they would be better than 
nothing.” 

However,” I continued, this was 
last night, and I have had a change of 
heart this morning. Just on the border 
land between sleeping and waking, | 
had a vision. I remembered that it 
was the first Friday of September; that 
the great and glorious organization 
known as the California lroebel Society 
was holding its monthly meeting; and 
that I was the dishonorable but Honor- 
ary President of that august educational 
body, and so ought to be vathering 
stores of knowledge to lay at its centi- 
pedal feet. So, Salemina, I want to be 
cvood today and you must be good with 
me. I can never be good alone and 
neither can you, and you know it. We 
will give up the lovely drive in the dili- 
evence; the luncheon at the French res- 
taurant and those heavenly little Swiss 
cakes’ (here Salemina was almost un- 
manned); ‘the concert on the great 
organ and all the other frivolous things 
we had intended; and we will make an 
educational pilgrimage to Yverdon. 
You may not remember, my dear,” (this 
was said severely because | saw that she 
meditated rebellion and was going to 
refuse any program which did n’t in- 
clude the Swiss cakes,) “you may not 
remember that Jean Henri Pestalozzi 
lived and taught in Yverdon. Your 
soul is so steeped in illusions; so sub- 
merged in the Lethean waters of the 
past ; so emasculated by thrilling le- 
gends, paltry titles, and ruined castles, 
that you forget that Pestalozzi was the 


father of popular education and the 
sometime teacher of Froebel, our patron 
saint. When you reach your adored 
Boston, your faithful constituents in that 
and other suburbs of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, will not ask you if you have seen 
the Castle of Chillon and the terrace of 
Corinne, but whether you went to 
Y verdon.”’ 

Salemina gave one last fond look at the 
lake and picked up her Baedeke. She 
searched languidly in the Y’s and pres- 
ently read in a monotonous, guide-book 
voice. “.Um—um—um—yes, here 
is, ‘}everdon 1s 61 miles from Geneva, 
three hours, forty minutes, on the way to 
Neuchatel and Bale.’ (Neuchatel is 
the cheese place; I ‘d rather go there 
and we could take a bag of those Swiss 
cakes.) ‘/¢t7s on the southern bank of 
Lake Neuchatel at the influx of the 
Orbe or Thiele. [t occupies the site of 
the Roman town of Ebrodunum. The 
castle dates from the 12th century and 
was occupied by Pestalossi as a col- 
lege.’ 

This was at nine, and at ten o’clock 
we were in the stationat Geneva. Find- 
ing that we had time to spare, we went 
across the strect and bargained for a 
lunch with a stupid shop-keeper who 
had no more idea of American-lFrench 
than a feeble-minded hermit in a cave. 

Your American-French, by the way, 
succeeds well enough so long as you 
practice, in the seclusion of your apart- 
ment, certain assorted sentences which 
the phrase-book tells you are likely to 
be needed. But so far as my experi- 
ence goes it is always the unexpected 
that happens, and one is eternally fall- 
ing into difficulties never before en- 
countered by any traveler. 

For instance, after purchasing a cold 
chicken, some French bread, and a bit 
of cheese, we added two bottles of 
lemonade. \Ve managed to ask for a 
elass, but the man named two frances as 
the price. This was more than Salem- 
ina could bear. Her spirit was never 
dismayed at any extravagance, but it 
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“reared its crested head ”’ in the pres- 
ence of extortion. She waxed wroth. 
The man_ stood his ground. After 
much crimination and recrimination | 
threw myself into the breach. 
‘‘Salemina,”’ said I, “I wish to remark, 
first: That we have three minutes to 
catch the train. Second: That, occu- 
pying the position we do in America,— 
you the member of a School Board 
and I the Honorary President of a 
-roebel Society,—we cannot be seen 
drinking lemonade from a bottle, in a 
public railway carriage; it would be too 
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Salemina’s right hand, with the glass 
in it, dropped nervelessly at her side. 
“If he uttered one single syllable of 
all that rigmarole, then Ollendorf is a 
myth, that ’s all I have to say.” 

“The gift of tongues is not vouch- 
safed to all,’ I responded with dignity. 
“| happen to possess a talent for lan- 
guages and I understand people intui- 
tively.” 

Salemina was crushed by the weight 
of my self-respect, and we took the 
glass, and the train. 

[It was a cloudless day and a _ beauti- 


convivial. Third: You do not under- 
stand this ventleman. You have 
studied French longer than I, but | 
have studied since you have, and I am 
fresher, much fresher than you.” (Here 
Salemina sneered openly.) “ The man 
is not saying that two francs is the 
price of the glass. He says we can 
pay him two francs now, and if we will 
return the glass tonight when we come 
home he will give us back one franc 
fifty centimes. That is fifty centimes 
for the rent of the glass.” 


CASTLE, VVERIDION, 


ful journey, along the side of the sap- 
phire lake for miles, and always in full 
view of the glorious mountains. We 
arrived at Yverdon about noon, and 
had eaten our luncheon ex route, so 
that we should have a long, unbroken 
afternoon. We left our books and 
heavy wraps in the station with the 


porter, with whom we had another 
slight misunderstanding as to general 


intentions and terms; then we started, 
Salemina carrying the lemonade glass 
in her hand, with her guide-book, and 
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her red parasol, and her Astrakhan 
cape. It was a good deal of trouble, 
but her heart was set on returning it 
safely to the Geneva pirate; not so 
much to reclaim the one franc fifty cen- 
times as to decide conclusively whether 
he had ever proposed such restitution. 
I knew her mental processes, so I re- 
fused to carry any of her properties. 

The Yverdon station fronted on a 
great open common dotted with a few 
trees. There were a good many 
mothers and children sitting on the 
benches, and a number of young lads 
playing ball. Yverdon is the quaintest, 
quietest, and sleepiest of small Swiss 
towns. From 1803 to 1810 it was a 
place of pilgrimage for philanthropists 
from all parts of Europe; for at that 
time Pestalozzi was at the zenith of 
his fame, having under him one hun- 
dred and sixty-five pupils from Europe 
and America, and thirty-two adult 
teachers, who were learning his method. 

But the town has lost its former 
ereatness. Scarcely any English trav- 
elers go there and _ still fewer Ameri- 
cans. We fancied that there was noth- 
ing extraordinary in our appearance, 
nevertheless more than one _— small 
crowd of children followed at our heels, 
and the shopkeepers stood at their open 
doors and regarded us with intense in- 
terest. 

“No English spoken here, that is 
evident,’ said Salemina ruefully; ‘ but 
you have such a gift for languages you 
can take the command today and make 
the blunders and bear the jeers of the 
public. You must find out where the 
new Pestalozzi monument is,—where 
the Chateau is,— where the schools arc, 
and whether visitors are admitted,— 
whether there is a_ respectable hotel 
where we can get dinner,— whether we 
can get back to Geneva _ tonight, 
whether it ’s a fast or a slow train, and 
what time it gets there —whether the 
methods of Pestalozzi are still main- 
tained,— whether they know anything 
about Froebel,—whether they know 


what a kindergarten is, and whether 
they have one in the village. Some of 
these questions will be quite difficult 
for you.”’ 

Well, the monument was n’t diffi- 
cult to find, at all events. We accosted 
two or three small boys and demanded 
boldly of one of them, ‘Ou est le 
monument de Pestalozzi?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders like an 
American small boy and said vacantly, 
‘Je ne sais pas.”’ 

‘Of course he does know,” said Sal- 
emina; ‘‘he means to be disagreeable; 
or else ‘ wzonumen?’ isn’t monument.”’ 

“Well,” I answered, “there is a monu- 
ment in the distance, and there cannot 
be two in this village.” 

Sure enough it was the very one we 
sought. It stands in a little open 
place quite ‘“‘in the business heart of 
the city,’’— as we should say in Amer- 
ica, and is an exceedingly fine and im- 
pressive bit of sculpture. The group of 
three figures is in bronze and was done 
by M. Gruet of Paris. 

The modeling is strong, the expres- 
sion of Pestalozzi benign and sweet, 
and the trusting upturned faces of the 
children equally genuine and attractive. 

One side of the pedestal bears the 
inscription :— 


A 
Pestalozzi 
1740—1827 
Monument érigé 
par souscription populaire 


MDCCCXC 


On a second side these words were 
carved in the stone :— 


Sauveur des Pauvres a Neuhof 
Pere des Orphelins a Stanz 
Fondateur de |’école 
populaire a Burgdorf 
Educateur de l’humanité 
a Yverdon 
Tout pour les autres, pour lui,—rien! 
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UNVEILING TILE 


(An older monument erected in 1846 
by the Canton of Argovia bears this 
same inscription, save that it adds 
‘Preacher to the people in Leonard 
and Gertrude.’ Man.. Christian. Citi- 
zen. Blessed be his name!’’) 

On the third side of the Yverdon 
monument is Pestalozzi’s noble speech, 
fine enough indeed to be cut in stone : — 


vécu. moi-méme 

comme un mendiant, 

pour apprendre a des 
mendiants a vivre comme 


des hommes.” ! 


We sat a long time on the great 
marble pedestal, gazing into the kind 
face, and reviewing the simple, self- 


'**T have lived like a beggar myself, that 1 might 
teach beggars how men live.” 


MONUMENT. 


sacrificing life of the great educator, and 
then started on a tour of inspection. 
After wandering through most of the 
shops, buying photographs and me- 
mentoes, Salemina discovered that she 
had left her beloved tumbler in one of 
them. After a long discussion as to 
whether tumbler was masculine or femi- 
nine, and as to whether *Ai-je laissé un 
verre ici?”’ or “ Est-ce que j'ai laissé un 
verre ici?” was the proper query, we 
retraced our steps, Salemina asking in 
one shop, “ Excusez-moi, je vous pric, 
mais ai-je-laissé un verre ici?’’,—and I 
in the next, “ Je demande pardon, Ma- 
dame, est-ce que j'ai laissé un verre 
dans ce magasin-ci— ]’en ai perdu un, 
somewhere.’ Finally we found it, and 
in response to Salemina’s question, so 
that she was obnoxious for several min- 
utes. 
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Our next point of interest was the 
old castle, which is still a public school. 
Finding the caretaker we visited first 
the museum and library —a small col- 
lection of curiosities, books, and me- 
mentoes, various portraits of Pestalozzi 
and his wife, manuscripts, and so forth. 
The simple-hearted woman who did the 
honors: was quite overcome by our 
knowledge of and interest in her peda- 
gogical hero, but she did not return the 
compliment. I asked her if the towns- 
people knew about Friedrich Froebel, 
but she looked blank. 

“Froebel? Froebel?” she asked, 
“ ui est-ce 

‘Mais, Madame,’ said cloquently, 
‘“c’était un grand homme! Un héros! 
I.e plus grand éléve de Pestalozzi! 
Aussi grand que Pestalozzi soi-méme!”’ 

(«PLUS grand! Why don’t you say 
plus grand,” murmured Salemina loy- 
ally.) 

“ Jene sais!’’ she returned, with an 
indifferent shrug of the shoulders. ‘“ Je 
ne sais! Il y a des autres, je crois, 
mais moi, je connais Pestalozzi, c’est 
asscz! 

All the younger children had gone 


home, but she took us through the 
empty school-rooms which were any- 
thing but attractive. We found an un- 
happy small boy locked in one of them 
I slipped behind the concierge to chat 
with him for he was so exactly like all 
other small boys in disgrace that he 
made me homesick. 

“Tu étais méchant, n’est-ce-pas?”’ | 
whispered consolingly, “mais tu seras 
sage demain, j’en suis sare!” 

I thought this very pretty, but he 
wriggled from under my _ benevolent 
hand, saying “ Va!” (which I took to 
be ’long, you! ”’) * je n’étais méch- 
ant aujourd’hui ect je ne serail pas sage 
demain! ’ 

I asked the concierge if the general 
methods of Pestalozzi were still used in 
the schools of Yverdon, ‘ Mais cer- 
tainement!’’ she replied as we went 
into a room where twenty to thirty girls 
of ten years were studying. There 
were three pleasant windows looking 
out into the street; the ordinary plat- 
form and ordinary teacher's table, with 
the ordinary teacher (in an extraordinary 
state of coma) behind it; and rather 
rude desks and seats for the children. 
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Not a single ornament, picture, map, or 
case of objects and specimens, around 
the room. The children were nice, 
clean, pleasant, stolid little things with 
braided hair and pinafores. The sole de- 
coration of the apartment was a highly- 
colored chart that we had noticed on the 
walls of all the other schoolrooms. 
Feeling that this must be a sacred relic, 
and that it probably illustrated some of 
Pestalozzi’s foundation principles, I 
walked up to it reverently. 

Ou’ est-ce-que c’est?”’ I inquired, 
rather puzzled by the appearance. 

«“C’est la méthode de Pestalozzi,”’ 
the teacher replied absently. 

I wished that we kindergarten people 
could get Froebel’s educational idea in 
such a snug, portable shape, and drew 
nearer to gaze at it. I can give youa 
very complete description of the pic- 
tures from memory, as I copied the 
titles verbatim et literatim. The whole 
chart was a powerful moral object 
lesson on the dangers of incendiarism and 
the evils of reckless disobedience. It 
was printed appropriately in the most 
lurid colors, and divided into nine tab- 
leaux. 

These were named as follows :— 


I—LA VRAIE GAITE. 

Twelve or fifteen boys and girls are 
playing together so happily and inno- 
cently that their good angels sing for 
Joy. 

II—UNE PROPOSITION FATALE! 

Suddenly /e petit Charles says to 
his comrades, “Come! let us build a 
fire!’’ Le petit Charles is a typical in- 
fant villain and is surrounded at once 
by other incendiary spirits all in accord 
with his horrible plans. 


III—LA PROTESTATION. 

The Good Little Marie, a Sunday- 
school heroine of the true type, ap- 
proaches the vicious group and remarks 
that it is wicked to play with matches 
and make fires. The G. L. M. is of 
saintly presence,—so clean and well 
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groomed that you want to push her 
into a puddle. Her hands are not full 
of vulgar toys and sweetmeats, like 
those of the other children, but are ex- 
tended graciously as if she were in the 
habit of pronouncing benedictions. 
IV—INSOUCIANCE ! 

Le petit Charl:s puts his evil little 
paw in his dangerous pockets and 
draws out a wicked lucifer match, say- 
ing with abominable indifference “Bah! 
what do we care! We ’re going to 


build a fire, whatever you say. Come 
on boys !”’ 
V—UN PLAISIR DANGEREUX ! 

The boys ‘“‘come on.” -Led by 


petit vilain Charles” they light a dan- 
gerous little fire in a dangerous little 
spot. Their faces shine with unbridled 
glee. The G. L. M. retires to a little 
distance with a few saintly followers, 
meditating whether she shall run and 
tell her mother. ‘Le petit Paul,” am 
infant of three summers, draws near 
the fire, attracted by the cheerful 
blaze. 


VI—MALHEUR ET INEXPERIENCE. 


Le petit Paul somehow or other tum- 
bles into the fire. Nothing but a de- 
sire to influence posterity as an awful 
example could have induced him to 
take this unnecessary step, but having 
walked in he stays in, like an infant 
John Rogers. The bad boys are so 
horror-stricken it does not occur to 
them to pull him out, and the G. L. M. 
is weeping over the sin of the world. 


VII—TROP TARD!! 


The male parent of /e petit Paul is 
seen rushing down an adjacent Alp. 
He leads a flock of frightened villagers 
who have seen the smoke and heard 
the wails of their offspring. As the 
last shred of Ze petit Paul has vanished 
in said smoke, the observer notes that 
the poor father is indeed “ too late.”’ 


VIII—DESESPOIR!!! 


The despair of all concerned would 
draw tears from the dryest eye. Only 
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one person wears a serene expression, 
and that is the G L. M., whois evi- 
dently thinking ‘I guess they will listen 
to me the next time.”’ 


IX —LA FIN! 


The charred remains of /e petit Paul 
are being carried to the cemetery. 
The G. L. M. heads the procession in 
a white veil. In a prominent place 
among the mourners is “ /e pauvre petit 
Charles,” so bowed with grief and re- 
morse that he can scarcely be recog- 
nized. 


It was a telling sermon! If I had 
been a child I would never have looked 
at a match again; and old as I was, I 
could not, for days afterward, regard a 
bunch of them without a shudder. I 
thought that probably Yverdon had 
been visited in the olden time by a 
series of disastrous holocausts, all set 
by small boys, and that this was the 
powerful antidote presented; so I asked 
the teacher whether incendiarism was a 
popular failing in that vicinity and 
whether the chart was one of a series 
inculcating various moral lessons. I 
don’t know whether she understood me 
or not, but she said no, it was “‘ la méth- 
ode de Pestalozzi.”’ 

Just at this juncture she left the 
room, apparently to give the pupils a 
brief study-period, and simultaneously 
the concierge was called down stairs 
by a crying baby. A _ bright idea 
occurred to me and I went hurriedly 
into the corridor where my friend was 
taking notes. 

‘‘Salemina,”’ said I, “here is an op- 
portunity of a lifetime! We ought to 
address these children in their native 
tongue. It will be something to. talk 
about in educational pow-wows. They 
do not know that we are distinguished 
visitors, but we know it. A female 
member of a School Board, and the 
Honorary President of a Froebel So- 
ciety owe a duty to their constituents. 
You go in and tell them who and what 


I am and make a speech; then I ‘ll tell 
them who and what you are and make 
another speech.” 

Salemina assumed a modest violet 
attitude, declined the honor absolutely, 
and intimated that there were persons 
that would prefer talking in a language 
they did n’t know rather than to remain 
sensibly silent. 

But the plan struck me as being so 
fascinating that I went back alone, 
looked all ways to see if any one were 
coming, mounted the platform, cleared 
my throat, and addressed the awe-struck 
youngsters in the following terms. I 
will spare you the French, but you will 
perceive by the construction of the sen- 
tences that I uttered only those senti- 
ments possible in an early stage of 
language-study. 

“My dear children,’ I began, “I 
live many thousand miles across the 
ocean in America. You do not know 
me and I do not know you, but I do 
know all about your good Pestalozzi 
and I love him.” 

‘Tl est mort!”’ interpolated one of- 
fensive little girl in the front row. 
Salemina tittered audibly in the corri- 
dor and I crossed the room and closed 
the door. I think the children expected 
me to put the key in my pocket and 
then murder them and stuff them into 
the stove. 

“TI know perfectly well that he is 
dead, my child,” I replied haughtily,— 
‘it is his life, his memory that I love. 
—And once upon a time, long ago, a 
great man named Herr Froebel came 
here to Yverdon and studied with your 
Pestalozzi. It was he who made kin- 
dergartens for little children, jardins 
des enfants, you know. Some of your 
grandmothers remember Froebel, I 
think.”’ 

Hereupon two of the smaller chits 
shouted some sort of a negation which 
I did not in the least comprehend, but 
which from large American experience 
I took to be, “‘ My grandmother does n't!” 
“ My grandmother does n’t!” 
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Seeing that the others regarded me 
favorably, I continued, ‘* It is because I 
love Pestalozzi and Froebel, and be- 
cause I try to love all children as well as 
they did, that I came here today to see 
your beautiful new monument. I have 
just bought a photograph taken on that 
day last year when it was first uncov- 
ered. It shows the flags and the dec- 
orations, the flowers and garlands, and 
ever so many children standing in the 
sunshine, dressed in white and singing 
hymns of praise. You are all in the 
picture I am sure!” 

This was a happy stroke. The chil- 
dren crowded about me and showed me 
where they were standing in the photo- 
graph, what they wore on the august 
occasion, how the bright sun made 
them squint, how a certain ma/heureuse 
Henrietta couldn’t go to the festival 
because she had broken something,— I 
never knew whether it was her own 
neck or her mother’s best pitcher,— and 
so forth, and so forth. 

I could understand very little of their 
magpie chatter, but it was a proud 
moment. Alone, unaided, a stranger 
in a strange land, I had gained the 
attention of children while speaking in 
a foreign tongue. O,if I had only 
left the door open that Salemina might 
have witnessed this triumph! But 
hearing steps in the distance, I said 
hastily, “ Asseyez-vous, mes enfants, 
tout-de-suite!” My tone was so author- 
itative that they obeyed instantly, and 
when the teacher entered it was as 
calm as the millennium. 

We rambled through the village for 
another hour, dined at a quaint little 
hotel, gave a last look at the monu- 
ment, and left for Geneva at seven 
o’clock in the pleasant September twi- 
light. Arriving a little after ten, some- 
what weary in body and slightly anx- 
jous in mind, I followed Salemina into 
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the little cake-shop across the street 
from the station. She returned the 
tumbler, and the man, who seemed to 
consider it an unexpected courtesy, 
thanked us volubly. I held out my 
hand and reminded him timidly of the 
one franc fifty centimes. 

.He inquired what I meant. I ex- 
plained. He laughed scornfully. I re- 
monstrated. He asked me if I thought 
him a fool. I answered no, and wished 
that I knew the French for knave. 
Then we retired, having done our part, 
as good Americans, to swell the French 
revenues, and that was the end of our 
day in Pestalozzi-town. 


Pestalozzi was especially great in 
heart and love. Hepassionately loved 
the people, and that which assures him 
an immortal glory is the high purpose 
that he set before himself. Of what 
consequence is it that the results ob- 
tained were so disproportionate to his 
efforts? “It is out of the folly of 
Pestalozzi’s experiment at Stanz,” said 
Roger de Guimps, “that has come the 
primary school of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”” He manifested an amount of 
vigor, self-forgetfulness, and enthusiasm, 


such as the world has seldom seen 
combined in the soul of one rail 
mortal. 


“Tested by the simplest rules of 
order, symmetry, and economy, the 
schools organized by Pestalozzi were 
failures; but tested by the exalted hu- 
manity, the heroic devotion and self- 
sacrifice of their founder, and by the 
new life which, through his example, 
was henceforth to animate the teaching 
profession, his schools were successful 
beyond all precedent.”’ 

Judged by modern standards Pesta- 
lozzi was a poor teacher; but judged 
by the noblest human standards of all 
time he was an unsurpassed educator. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
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NASTURTIUMS AT CARMELO. 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 


SUCH symphonies in gold and yellow, 
Such flames of red and crimson fire, 

Are these nasturtiums at Carmelo,— , 
Flowers fit to wreathe a poet’s lyre! 

Such brilliant hues ’round porch and portal, 
Such flashes in the sunlit air! 

I almost doubt if flowers immortal 
Can prove more beautiful and fair. 


In one bright blaze this garden glory 
Streams over terraced lawn and wall, 
Telling a wondrous, dazzling story 
To every heart within its call; 

While wind harps, touched by fairy finger, 
Send through the waving pines above 
Sweet strains that ’round the glory linger, 

Like kisses on the lips of Love! 


O clustering crowd of amber fancies! 
O garnet tale and ruby dream! 
Thy glance my very soul entrances 
As starlight charms a limpid stream. 
Bloom on, dear flowers, and banish sadness 
From aching heart and tear-dimmed eye, 
Bloom on, till called to meet in gladness 
Thy deathless sisters in the sky. 
Clarence Urmy. 


| [Jan. 
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DOWN 


IN the summer of 1870 I happened 
to be in Carson City, Nevada, looking 
about for something’ whereby to make 
a temporary raise, and was offered a 
position, to take charge of the lower 
section — about three and a half miles 
in length —of a wood flume, and keep 
it in repair. 

The flume started at the edge of the 
valley, about three miles from Carson, 
and ran winding up the cafions, along 
and around the rocky spurs, spanning 
gulches and creeping up the sides of 
the timbered slopes, until it seemed to 
lose itself, up and away, six miles dis- 
tant, among the wooded minor summits 
of the grand old mountains whose west- 
ern base forms a part of the shore line 
of Lake Tahoe, and whose eastern 
slopes build up the towering and ma- 
jestic background of Carson and Eagle 
valleys. 

I had turned a hand to nearly every 
kind of employment common to the 
country, in six years of knocking 
about on the Pacific Coast, but I had 
never yet helped to operate a wood 
flume, and as the pay was satisfactory, 
the employment novel and likely to be 
exciting, I very promptly accepted the 
offer. Rolling up my wardrobe and a 
part of my kit—a square, a half-ax,a 
handsaw, a hammer, and chisel —#in 
my blankets, I threw them over my 
shoulder, and set out at once for my 
new field of labor. 

The object of the flume was to run 
cord-wood from the mountains down to 
the edge of the valley, where a spur 
from “ Bill Sharon’s crooked railroad ’’ 
(as the late Senator’s pet project, a 
railway leading from Carson to Virginia 
City, was then irreverently called) was 
laid, so that the wood could be loaded 
directly on the cars and taken to the 
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A MOUNTAIN FLUME. 


mines, quartz mills, and hoisting works, 
of Virginia, Gold Hill, and Silver City. 
The flume was a continuous trough, 
made of two-inch planks, by taking 
a sixteen inch, and an_ eighteen 
inch wide plank, and spiking the latter 
on to the edge of the former at right 
angles,—thus leaving the Sie equal, 
sixteen inches each, and standing at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. These 
boxes, or troughs, were then set, with 
the corner down, upon cross-ties laid 
about seven feet apart, and on each 
cross-tie, under each side of the trough, 
was fitted a heavy “bracket.” The 
brackets were spiked to the cross-ties, 
and the sides of the trough spiked to 
the brackets. The joints were broken 
over a pair of the brackets, and where a 
curve was required, it was made by the 
cut, in joining the ends of the boxes on 
the brackets. Where the lay of the 
ground made it possible, the ground 
was graded and the cross-ties laid 
directly thereon; and where there were 
ravines, or gulches, to span, a trestle-~ 
work was built, capped, and laid with 
stringers, on which to rest the cross-ties 
supporting the troughs. In this way, 
and by various windings to conform to 
the sides of the mountain slopes and 
spurs, something like a uniform grade 
was established. 

In order to take the “pinch” out of 
the bottom of the trough, pieces of 
four inch square timber were taken 
and sawn in halves from corner to 
corner, and these halves—called “dia- 
monds’’—having three sides, were 
nailed into the bottom of the troughs 
with the right angle down, thus pre- 
senting an upper surface of nearly 
six inches in width. At every sharp 
turn in the flume, the boxes forming 
the curve were lined on the inside with 
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plates of iron from one eighth to one 
fourth inch in thickness, to avoid rapid 
wearing away by the passing wood. 
Thus equipped, the flume was ready for 
use, and had becen in use for a short 
time on the day when I set out to take 
charge of the “ lower section.”’ 

After a tramp of a couple of miles I 
came to the lower end of the flume, 
where it emptied its freight into the 
valley. It was late in the afternoon; 
the water was still rushing down ina 
continuous line of foam, and bearing an 
occasional stick of wood, which shot 
along like an arrow, but the flume was 
then “running light,’ and as I glanced 
up the heights far ahead of me, I caught 
glimpses, here and there, of this pictur- 
esque water-way, winding in and out 
among the mountain slopes, till it 
seemed to me like some mountain ser- 
pent, gliding from its alpine fastnesses 
to the valley below. 

After toiling up some three miles 
farther, following for the most part the 
mountain grade, or wagon way, that ran 
in a general parallel course with the 
flume, | came to our camp, which was 
at the upper end of my section. This 
was general headquarters for our log- 
gers, teamsters, choppers, sawyers, and 
flume men; and here there was a saw 
mill driven by a sparkling mountain 
stream, which was conducted to the 
summit of a tall, narrow overshot wheel, 
and laughed and frolicked as it leaped 
into the buckets and let itself down, 
setting the mill ‘‘carriage’’ in motion, 
and the keen circular saws a-humming 
through the bodies of the yellow pine 
logs, and then gliding away again on 
the lower level, as if rather pleased with 
its passing labor. But it did not get 
far before its beauty was sadly marred 
by a little side-sluice discharging into 
ita stream of sawdust, chips, and bits 
of bark, from the mill. The mill was 
used at this time only in sawing mate- 
rial to repair the flume, and to build 
“dry chutes,” etc., to be used in con- 
nection with it. I reached this camp 


about dusk and was welcomed by the 
“boys” as the ‘‘ boss of the lower sec- 
tion.”’ 

After supper at the camp boarding 
house, the boys began to turn in. 
Some had little cabins here and there, 
but many slept out in the starlight 
under the great towering evergreens,— 
and being a new comer, | was among 
the latter. I scraped together a quan- 
tity of pine needles, to which I addeda 
sort of top dressing of leafy green fir 
twigs, then I spread over these my 
blankets, and lay down to rest. 

Two mountain rills that found a 
junction just below us laughed, and 
shouted, and sang such a delightful duet, 
as they danced and tumbled down the 
steeps; the tall pines and firs sighed 
such a sweet dreamy refrain to the 
breeze, and lent sucha grateful balsamic 
odor to the pure mountain air, that I 
was soon lulled and soothed into such 
a slumber as a king might envy, but 
can never enjoy without quitting for a 
time the cares of his kingdom and the 
couch of his palace. 

Next morning I awoke as a child 
awakens, all at once, and lay for a few 
minutes absorbed in the glorious trans- 
figuration going on around me,— the 
coming from darkness into light, the 
opening and unfolding of a new day in 
the mountains. The gray valley away 
below was just dimly outlined in the 
coming dawn; Carson City lay nestled 
close at the mountains’ feet, and farther 
out in the valley, where the Carson 
River takes a bold sweep down from 
the southwest, to escape through the 
gap left in the Nut-Pine Mountains for 
it, the village of Empire City lay cozily, 
as yet unawakened, on the nearest 
bank; while directly across the valley, 
like an opposing rampart, brown and 
barren from the extinct volcanic fires of 
ages and ages ago, loomed up the 
mountains of the Washoe Range, scal- 
loping the crimsoning horizon to the 
east with their hoary summits. 

Chief among these, and well to the 
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north, the rocky crown of old Mount 
Davidson was dimly discernible, and 
my eyes and memory rested on the 
very spot on which, years before, after 
hours of climbing I had stood, and 
looked down enraptured upon what 
seemed to me the most wonderful scene 
in the world. It was a city of fifteen 


thousand inhabitants, the buildings 
clinging like a cluster of barnacles 


midway up the eastern slope of the 
mountain——a_ city full of life and 
activity, of wild hopes and bitter dis- 
appointments ;— while away down be- 
low it all, was stretched out from the 
mountain’s base a vast expanse of 
weary, silent desert. This was Virginia 
City, the Potosi of the North Continent; 
for there, cropping out above the sur- 
face, reaching to unknown depths, run- 
ning along the mountain side and under 
the very streets of the city, was 
the famous Comstock Lode, a veritable 
wall of riches, then daily turning out mas- 
sive ingots of gold and silver into the 
lap of the nation. 

After thus musing, and enjoying for 
a time the breaking of the dawn, I 
arose, dressed myself, and turning to 
the summits behind and to the west of 
me, saw the first message of the sun,— 
a mellow glimmer of sunshine just 
alighting on the tallest peak; for there 
the morning was well along before the 
sunlight could be seen over the Washoe 
Range to the east. 

By the time the sunshine had slipped 
down as far as b camp, breakfast 
was over, and we were ready to go 
to work. Contrary tomy expectations, 
I did not take charge of the ‘ lower 
section’ that day, but helped to do 
some repairing on the upper part of 
the flume; and indeed for the next 
week or ten days we were all hands 
getting a good ready. A dry chute 
was built, running up a steep mountain, 
at nearly right angles to the flume, to a 
kind of tableland, or bench, about three 
fourths of a mile distant. This work 
of art took half a dozen of us witha force 
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of forty Chinamen, more than a week 
to build. It was intended to run wood 
dry into the flume, and the way it 
ran the wood ‘“ dry ”’ was a sight to be- 
hold. The sticks came sailing down in 
a way that was simply terrific. Now 
and then one would keep the track, but 
the great majority would rise from 
the chute and skim down through the 
air like ‘flying fishes pursued by a 
dolphin,” but they generally alighted 
outside of the chute, and if they 
struck a stump, or a rock, were smashed 
into splinters. A small part of the 
wood kept in the chute until it came to 
the curve that was to conduct it around 
into a position almost parallel with the 
flume, so that it might be discharged 
therein. But this wood, coming down 
the mountain upwards of half a mile, at 
a pitch of about forty degrees, refused 
to deviate from a straight line, and when 
it came to the curve, which was estab- 
lished on a high trestle, it promptly 
leaped overboard and went crashing 
into the ravine below. The German 
“civil enchineer ’’ that had charge of 
this part of the construction vigorously 
the 


insisted that it was laid on 
proper ‘“‘cheometrical curf”’ and that 
he ’d ** be blamed if I know how the 


vood can get oud,’”’— but “ get oud ” it 
did with the very least perceptible 
delay. 

To obviate destruction of the wood 
that skipped out on the way down, the 
Chinamen were set to work and dug 
out all the stumps and trees, and 
moved all the rocks, that could be 
moved within a couple of rods of the 
chute on either side, and the “ proper 
cheometrical curf” was roofed over with 
planks. The first project was a suc- 
cess, and saved many cords of wood, 
but the chute had not been running 
two hours before the roof of that “ curf” 
looked as if a fleet of monitors had been 
making a target of it at short range. 
As a dry chute this structure was 
almost a failure ; but our “civil enchi- 
neer”’ as a last resort, conducted and 
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urned into it a stream of water which 

he found up on the bench, thus 
making a flume of it, when it worked 
tolerably well; though considerable of 
the wood still leaped out. 

During that first week I had occasion 
to climb up to the very head of the 
upper section of the flume, and there 
caught a fine view of a portion of the 
work that was before us. Quite a 
number of white men and a whole host 
of Chinamen had been felling the great 
pines and firs, and sawing and splitting 
away up there during all the past win- 
ter and spring ; many were at it still, 
and there, all around, above and below 
me, and on either side, on the slopes 
and plateaus, and in the ravines, in long 
ricks and wooden walls, was gathered 
and corded the result of their labors,— 
thirty thousand cords of wood, the 
reaped harvest of the mountain forest. 
Much of this wood had been sledded to 
the sides of the flume ready to be 
thrown in, and the work was rapidly 
progressing. The troughs, or feeders, 
which brought two mountain streams 
from opposite directions to the flume, 
had been laid for some time, and were 
so arranged that the water could be 
turned off or on at will. As I stood 
looking over the vast amount of wood 
in sight, I could scarcely realize that 
within the next five months, it would 
all, and as much more, be transferred 
to the valley below, down this insignifi- 
cant looking gutter. 

In a couple of days after this journey 
to the head of the upper section every- 
thing had been gotten in ship shape. 
A flag with halyards reaching to: the 
ground was rigged on a staff fixed to 
the top of a tall pine tree near the 
upper end of the lower section,.so that 
by running it up we could signal the 
men on the upper section when to turn 
off the water, or stop throwing in wood. 
Our men were assigned different 
divisions along the flume; the water 
was turned on; crews, stationed at 
different points for that purpose, began 


to throw in the wood, and business on 
the flume began in earnest. It was an 
inspiring sight to see the wood come 
gliding and winding swiftly down, some- 
times from five to eight sticks abreast, 
completely filling the flume, and reach- 
ing back for half a mile without a 
break ; the water spurting and jetting 
over the sides of the boxes, and the 
whole long and apparently living mass 
glancing almost irresistibly down to 
the valley. 

For the first mile, the upper section 
was almost as steep as the dry chute 
before mentioned, but it was as straight 
as an arrow. The water when turned 
into it instantly whitened to foam, but 
swiftly as the water went, the wood 
when thrown into it traveled at a still 
greater speed, and a heavy stick would 
carry ahead of it a regular flying foun- 
tain of spurting jets. A luckless China- 
man was instantly killed by one of 
these wooden bolts flying from the 
flume one day and striking him as he 
was passing near. In this part of the 
flume, then, it was practically impossible 
to fill the boxes with wood, so swiftly 
did it shoot away as soon as dropped 
in. But wood was thrown in at other 
points on the way down, so that before 
it reached the lower section it generally 
gathered into jams. One of these often 
filled the flume for a long distance 
without a break ; while at other times 
the jam would be shorter, with breaks, 
or intervals, without wood between. 
The water supply was kept full by 
lateral feeders on the way down. 

On reaching the valley the flume 
forked into several branches, each built 
on a tall trestle, and emptying on a 
roof-shaped iron grating, through which 
the water fell directly, while the wood 
was cast off at some distance on cither 


side. When a great bank of wood had 


thus accumulated about one of these 
trestles, the coming wood was switched 
off on another, while a gang of China- 
men was loading the first lot on the 
cars of the ‘‘ crooked railroad.”’ 


> 
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I had only been a few hours on the 
lower section, when I was _ informed 
that there were several men in our 
camp who could ride in the flume,— 
leap upon a passing jam of wood as it 
went rushing and seething by, maintain 
their balance, and go winding down 
the mountains and over gulches like a 
flash of light ; and I was further told 
that when going down to Carson some 
of these men traveled down to the edgé 
of the valley in that way. I was in- 
credulous. It did not seem to me 
possible that any one could load himself 
and keep his equilibrium on a thin 
line of wood, gliding down the narrow 
trough at the rate of thirty to forty 
miles an hour, around curves, and over 
many stretches of trestle-work, one of 
which was several hundred feet in 
length, and sixty feet above the center 
of the gulch which it bridged. I was 
soon convinced, however, by seeing it 
done. 

I envied these bold navigators, and 
closely observed their tactics, resolving 
that soon I would make a desperate at- 
tempt to travel in the flume myself ; for 
it seemed to me to be the most exciting 
and exhilarating mode of locomotion I 
had ever witnessed; besides, it would 
save me many steps in my daily round 
of inspection to the lower end. But 
still I hesitated. | 

After being in camp more than a 
month, I had occasion to go down to 
Carson, so putting on my “boiled’”’ 
shirt, best pants, and a long linen 
duster,—a fine rig for a wood camp,— 
I started out directly after dinner on a 
lovely summer day for the valley. 
About a mile down I struck the flume 
at a point beyond the tallest trestle; a 
point where there was less fall than at 
any other place in the entire length of 
the flume. All of a sudden it occurred 
to me that this was a capital time and 
place to undertake the ride. If suc- 
cessful, it would save me a long walk, 
afford something to tell the boys about 
next day and prove by an exhibition of 


suddenly acquired skill. All this time 
there was ringing in my ears that 
Byronic and misleading proposition, 
“What man has done, man can do,’ — 
a proposition that has brought many a 
young man to at least temporary 
humiliation. 

I glanced hastily up the flume. As 


far as I could see it was then running. 


light, the water was low, and the speed 
of the wood consequently much re- 
duced. At length I saw a cozy little jam 
coming gliding down. Here was my 
opportunity. I looked hurriedly around; 
there was no one in sight,—a special 
providence. I wished no human eye 
but my own to witness my first — 
triumph. I was resolved. ‘The flume 
at this point was laid on the surface of 
the ground, so I ran briskly along side 
of it, and as the jam was passing, I 
leaped, alighting on my hands and feet 
on the wood, near the rear of the jam, 
so that there were but a few straggling 
sticks behind me. I kept my balance, 
I maintained my position, and glided 
along as gracefully as a swan might 
skim the glassy surface of a lake. I 
was actually riding in the flume, and 
was inwardly exultant, almost wishing, 
for a moment, that there had been 
some one to behold the success of my 
venture. 

Suddenly I detected a well known 
hissing and rubbing sound, and casting 
an anxious glance over my shoulder, | 
saw, shooting around a bold cape be- 
hind me, a jam of wood, fully eighty 
rods in length, shooting down upon me 
like an avalanche, the water, bubbling 


and spurting over the sides of the flume, 


and the whole coming down at a rate 
of speed at least double my own. I 
realized that there might be trouble in 
the rear; but I would keep cool, receive 
the shock, and shoot along at the very 
head and front of this wooden tempest, 
—so I resolved. 

I did it——for a while. The long 
jam Was upon me in an instant. The 
scattering sticks just behind me were, 


' 

| 
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like a flash, ended up and pitched over- 
board; the little huddle of sticks on 
which I was squatttd was struck with 
such terrific force as to drive it from 
under me in a twinkling, and leave me 
sitting flat in the bottom of the flume, 
feet foremost, with several jets of water 
spurting over my head and shoulders, 
and about twenty-five cords of wood 
pushing at the small of my back, and 
stretching like a waving tail far to the 
rear, as [| went shooting down like a 
terrestrial comet. 

It was a most exciting and unique 
ride, but I was not happy. My over- 
wrought imagination pictured reversed 


splinters and upstanding nail heads in 


the bottom of the flume, the passing 
over which might be particularly un- 
pleasant; and although I have likened 
myself unto a comet, I felt miserably 
conscious, that, notwithstanding I was 
at the front of the procession, and there- 
fore apparently the head of the comet, 
the order of nature was reversed in my 
case, and instead of my dragging a tail, 
the tail was pushing me helplessly and ir- 
resistibly down along my unaccustomed 
orbit. | 

I determined to disembark as soon as 
practicable; but from my peculiar posi- 
tion this was even more difficult than to 
get aboard. I could not take hold of 
the flume to help myself; there was a 
power behind me that admitted of no 
such expedient. My velocity was such, 
in connection with my position, that I 
had not the shadow of a chance to 
gather myself for a spring; so, waiting 
till I reached a place where- the flume 


‘was only about four feet above the 


ground, I leaned over sidewise until 
gravitation kindly plucked me from my 
peril and dropped me and rolled’ me 
into a humiliated water-soaked 
heap. 

I got up and looked about. There 
was still no person in sight; a fact for 
which I was more truly gratified than I 
had been even just before embarking. 

ha ve been such 
an idiot as to foo around the flume at 


such a time; for I was now in a sorry 
plight to proceed to town. But I could 
never turn back; that was settled. 
Such a course would involve an expla- 


-nation,—a thing not to be thought of. 


There was a little grove of young pines 
near by, and into its shelter and seclu- 
sion I took tnyself, stripped off my 
clothes, wrung the water out of them as 
well as I could, and then shaking them, 
and pulling out the wrinkles, to the 
best of my ability, I arrayed myself 
once more and continued my journey 
afoot. I. carefully avoided meeting 
any one, walked at a modcrate gait, 
and by the time I reached Carson my 
clothes were almost dry, but terribly 
bedraggled looking. I took on the air 
of a travel-worn pedestrian, such as I 
supposed would match the appearance 
of my apparel, and did not return to 
camp till the *‘ dark of the day.”’ 

Next morning I was at my post, and 
nobody the wiser for my little expe- 
rience on the flume. I had a fixed 
determination to master the navigation 
of that flume, however, and went at it 
immediately. Once, twice, thrice, I 
leaped on, but was each time inglori- 
ously pitched out again, with a few 
resulting scratches and bruises. But in 
the fourth attempt I was successful, and 
took a two-mile ride that compensated 
me for all my previous failures. Krom 
that day I had no further difficulty, 
and was a constant traveler on the 
flume while I remained. 

For nearly five months we kept a 
stream of cordwood shooting down the 
valley, the run frequently amounting to 
upwards of five hundred cords in a day. 
Occasionally there would be a break in 
the flume, and when this occurred on 
one of the trestles, the wood and water, 
dashing down among the _ timbers, 
would make sad havoc before the flume 
emptied itself, after the signal to turn 
off had been given. Then all hands 
were set to work on the repairs, and it 
seldom took more than half a day to 
geet things in shape again. 

The ordinary inside repairs — repla- 
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cing worn-out boxes, and diamonds, 
and ironing the curves—were gen- 
erally made at night. Then the water 
was turned off, our crews went to the 
defective points, which were generally 
marked during the day, and in this 
way, by lantern-light, the flume was 
put in order for next day’s work; so 
that little running time was lost. 
Taking all things together, I never 
enjoyed life more fully than during that 
season of wood fluming in the moun- 
tains. But the “‘season” came abrupt- 
ly to a close. One evening early in 
December, two sleek shoats that had 
run about the camp all summer and 
fall were noticed holding up their 
snouts and snuffing the air in a sus- 
picious and uneasy manner. ‘“ Old 
Blucher,” one of our teamsters, said 
there was a big storm coming, that the 
hogs smelt it, and would soon start for 
the valley -unless restrained. Several 
other old mountaineers of the camp 
joined in Blucher’s opinion, and sure 
enough, next morning, a heavy cover- 
ing of snow dressed the mountains; the 
thermometer had gone down to zero; 
the hogs were nowhere to be seen — 
they had gone down to the valley. 
Winter had come down upon us in the 
night, and with his icy keys had locked 


the flume, so nothing remained but to 
follow the example of the swine. 


There was a grand gathering and 
rolling up of blankets and extra cloth- 
ing, preparatory to breaking camp. 
Hood, the chief of the camp, who used 
to relate how he “ fit’ with old ‘ Kit” 
in the war; Helm, the head sawyer; 
Big Ramus, of the upper section; 
Thede, the Canadian Frenchman, and 
Frank, a native of the Azores,— flume 
men: Old Blucher, the teamster, and 
Charley, the Chinese cook,—who by 
the way, was a very intelligent heathen, 
liked by all the boys for his excellent 
cooking and uniformly good temper,— 
were among the last to abandon the 
crackling fire of pitchy logs, that blazed 
in the great fire-place of the old board- 
ing house. Before doing so, the part- 
ing song and story went round; but 
despite the tones of joviality, there 
seemed to be a just perceptible under- 
drift of sadness in it all—a shadow of 
the breaking up of camp, which was 
only dispelled when, on Old Blucher's 
invitation, we climbed aboard of his ten- 
mule “mountain schooner,” and with 
locked wheels went plowing down 
through the loose snow on the moun- 


tain grade. 
John Brayshaw Kaye. 
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Music at Dusk. 


MUSIC AT DUSK. 


THE shadows crouch in hollows stealthily ; 

The sky lights slowly fade. I dimly see 

Faint opal tints reflected in the bay, 

And the curved coastline in the distance, gray, 
For softly o’er me on this western hill 

The night’s wings slowly spread, and all is still. 


All, save the water creeping up the sand, 

And the faint breeze that breathes o’er sea and land 
With fitful sighs, and from the distance brings 
Clear throbbing tones, a song that some one sings, 
Deep, solemn sounds, a harp’s sad undertone, 

Made sadder by the winds that sigh and moan. 


Deeper than memory pierce those notes, as rife 
With lost, faint echoes from a bygone life, 

The night seems only mirrored from a page 

In the dim story of a former age. 

—The fancy flashes, fades like marshlight gleams 
Or like the faces faintly seen in dreams. 


A stranger intuition takes its place: — 

Through countless eons and through boundless space 
The strains of music swell, and seem to bring ; 
A premonition of some _hidden thing,— 

A foretaste sent to us amid the gloom,— 

A vague, dim dream of life beyond the tomb. 


The music ceases, but I hear it ring 

Deep in my heart, with echoes questioning — 
Was it a mem pry or a prophecy? 

Was it of life long past, or life to be? 

Or was it idle fancy of the brain? — 

Ah! who shall say we may not live again ? 


=, 
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THE YACHT MINNIE’S MARK! 


AN IDYL OF EARLIEST YACHTING IN CALIFORNIA WATERS. 


LD RIVER 
is,asits name 
implies, the 
origina] 
mouth of the 
great Sacra- 
hing, mento,which, 
taking its rise 
in the north- 
ern counties of the State of California, 
swells with the confluence of the Yuba, 
Feather, and many lesser streams, into 
a broad, summer-shallow river, even 
before it reaches Sacramento City and 
tidewater. Then the swift American 
adds its flood of icy waters, poured 
down from the Sierra’s summits through 
the cascade gorges of the North, Middle 
and South forks of the main stream. It 
was upon these upper sources of the 
American River that gold was first 
found in 1848, at Sutter’s Mill. The 
first mining rush and most successful 
gold washing with pan and rocker took 
place upon the bars and banks of these 
thin, clear streams of melted mountain 
snow. 

A glance at the map of the State of 
California gives one an idea of the ex- 
tended area of inland navigation afford- 
ed through the chain of great bays,— 
San Francisco, San Pablo, and Suisun. 
Into the latter from the north empties 
the Sacramento; while within a few 
miles of its mouths “ old”’ and “ new,” 
the San Joaquin also rolls its equally 
long river floods from the south. These 
two great streams, navigable for light 
crafts one hundred miles above their 
outlets, are often in the spring, by rains 
and melting snows, converted into flood- 
ing torrents. 


Mining debris, silt and ‘‘slickens,”’ car- 
ried down from the foothill hydraulic 
washings, have greatly shoaled these riv- 
ers and bays. But for the yachtsman who 
in his light draught centerboard prefers 
skimming through the labyrinth of green- 
banked rivers and sloughs, to the wilder 
buffeting of the lower bays, there is a 
charm about the line where fresh and 
salt water meet. And just there, too, 
is a sportsman’s paradise for waterfowl 
shooting. Tortuous sloughs wind in 
and out of tule, or wild reed lands, as 
far as the eye can reach. 

Partially covered at highest tides, 
these extensive tracts, streams and lakes. 
are fairly alive with ducks, geese, plover, 
swan, snipe, rail, and cranes. Mallard, 
canvas-back, widgeon, redheads,— at 
times, you are surfeited with the abun- 
dance of varied game. 

In earlier years, before the rage for 
big, lead-keeled schooners converted 
yacht cruising in these upper waters 
into lower bay racing, the pair of first 
built yachts lingered by preference 
where the salmon, seal, and sturgeon, 
sported in a rip-tide of mingled waters. 
The sloop Minnie, built in San Fran- 
cisco in ‘67, was the first large yacht 
constructed upon the Pacific Coast. 
Sixty-eight feet over all in length, she 
was twenty-two feet six inches beam. 

Her broad, flat floor, draught of but 
three feet two inches, was adapted to 
cruising in these shoal waters, where 
she could lie between tides as securely 
upright upon a mud-flat, as she could 
at the Golden Gate, closehauled, eat 
into the strong northwest tides, pound- 
ing through a choppy sea. 

About the same time, Mr. John 
L. Eckley built the sloop Emerald, a 
gallant little craft of slightly smaller di- 
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mensions, that like the Minnie, made 


more than one record in subsequent 
regattas. 

For a couple of years these two 
boats were the only large ones ‘built 
and used exclusively for recreation. 
Comfort more than elegance was con- 
sidered in fitting up the interior of these 
yachts; they had roomy cabins and 
staterooms, and either boat was easily 
handled by the owner and a crew of 
two men forward. The Bermudian rig, 
a triangular mainsail hoisting high on 
a short club instead of a gaff, was easily 
run up by one man, and with a single 
halyard. 

The Minnie’s frame was eventually 
built into that ofa new boat, the schooner 
yacht Viva ninety-one feet over all. This 
was done to preserve with certainty 
her fine lines of entrance and depar- 
ture, but the gift of equal speed was 
not fully transmitted to the Viva, 
which, nevertheless, is still an unusually 
fast sealer in the Arctic seas today. 
The Emerald, now owned by Mr. Oliver, 
is also still afloat and in commission as 
a yacht. 

But I have digressed into something 
of a history of Pacific pioneer yacht 
building: it was to relate the incidents 
of one particular cruise of these yachts, 
that I took up my pen. 

The summer trades blew stronger in 
early California days, and frequently, 
anchored ships dragged into collision in 
San Francisco Bay. Punctually as the 
hands of a clock, the sea breeze at noon 
made city dust and bay scud fly right 
merrily. The fortified islands of Alca- 
traz and Angel were buried in a dense, 
dripping fog on an August day in ’68, 
when the sloops Minnie and Emerald 
cast off their head lines from the city 
front and dashed into the windy scud 
blowing through the Golden Gate. 
With reefed mainsail and slacked sheets, 
standing about northeast, we carried the 
last of the ebb over to the northward 
of Alcatraz, where we caught and ran 
up with the young flood. 


Through Kaccoon Straits, which 
divide the great Angel Island from 
the picturesque Marin County shore, 
we fairly flew, with everything drawing 
before the howling thirty miles an hour 
breeze. It was one of our earliest 
cruises, and the Minnie at least, was 
neither sparred nor ballasted properly. 
Westervelt, the then celebrated ship 
builder of New York, had built her 
while on a visit to San Francisco. Five 
tons of ballast was all she would require 
to keep her tall mast pointed upward, 
he claimed. Her mainboom was sixty- 
five feet in length; and cocked clean 
over on her beam ends, closehauled she 
fairly ran away with me on the trial 
trip. I had put ten tons more of iron 
into her bottom,—and then found she 
would require another five tons of bal- 
last. 

But the run up past Red Rock and 
the Brothers, through San Pablo Bay 
and Suisun Bay, was with a free sheet, 
the wind being upon the port quarter. 
Outrunning the young flood, we were 
foaming through the short, choppy sea, 
that would deluge her forward if sailing 
closehauled. By dark, we were an- 
chored under the lee of Army Point 
Bluff in Suisun Bay. 

Our families were on board and we 
were provisioned for a long cruise in 
the upper inland waters. Out for the 
early curlew, plover, and summer duck, 
our decks showed hunting skiffs on 
either board. 

With the early morning flood we 
were away, cautiously sounding through 
the East channel of the ‘ Middle 
Ground,” a treacherous course that has 
grounded even such a skillful govern- 
ment pilot as Commodore Harrison in 
its intricacies. That night we anchored 
in Old River, with just breeze enough 
to drive away mosquitos. 

We had started off to inaugurate 
yachting upon the Pacific, in true ship 
shape style. Decks washed down and 
swabbed; halyards neatly laid away in 
Flemish coil, the colors were broken 
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out at masthead and saluted with the 
cannonade, when we made eight bells 
and breakfast. 

Long before that, Eckley and I had 
taken our plunge overboard, and a cup 
of hot coffee on deck. If there is any 
climate that can furnish more delight- 


fully invigorating autumn mornings 
than these inland Pacific waters,—at 
least I have not found them. The 


clear coolness of the scarcely stirring 
southeast morning air seems to inflate 
the lungs with veritable breath of 
heaven. 

Waiting for wind and change of tide, 
it was nearly 11 a. m. before, with a light 
breeze we began to creep up the river 
against the still feebly ebbing tide. 
We sailed wonderfully close —con- 
stantly conversing between the vessels. 
Before sundown we were anchored in 
Georgiana Slough. 

The Georgiana Slough is a deep con- 
nection between the Sacramento and 
Mokelumne rivers, running for about 
ten miles in a serpentine course through 
low land,—a rich deposit of alluvium ly- 
ing just above the tule or submerged 
lands, but more prolific in vegetation 
and in magnificent oak, sycamore, and 
cottonwood trees. These sloughs of 
California correspond much with the 
bayous of Louisiana and Florida, but 
are free from reptiles and malaria. 

The northwest trade wind came 
howling in from the Coast Range, as 
at noon, the following day we began 
preparations to get under way, intend- 
ing to run out of Georgiana Slough 
into the Mokelumne River. 

The Minnie was lying in mid-chan- 
nel, with about twenty fathoms of 
chain out, when we hove her short and 
and got up the mainsail. The main 
sheet was belayed to keep her great 
seventy foot boom from slatting about, 
and her head to the wind. The cap- 
stan, being new, worked hard, and all 
hands were forward heaving at it, or 
casting off the jib gaskets. It was 
necessary to be very lively in handling 
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the craft the moment her anchor was 
off the bottom, for the deep, narrow 
waters. scarcely afforded room to go 
about. Well, just as the cry, “ Anchor 
weighed, sir,” came, the wind veered 
with a sudden blast, catching her main- 
sail full, and she ran rapidly up into it 
headed for the shore. 

It was a big, neap tide at its very 
height, which was overflowing the banks. 
By the time I had run aft to the wheel, 
—which was of little use as against 
a dragging anchor,— her rounded fore- 
foot had touched the submerged bank. 
Her mainsail had a full snap and she 
was off on an overland trip. As easy 
as a locomotive on rails, she shot two 
thirds of her length inland; indeed, 
nothing but the dragging anchor, which 
caught in the abrupt bank beneath her’ 
stern, prevented her trying the dry- 
land trip. 

As she came to a standstill on the 
muddy bank, her position was just that 
of a boat upon ways, for she had no 
list to either board. The after third of 
her hull, principally her greatly over- 
hanging stern, was over the edge of the 
bank. Until we jumped ashore and 
by examination found the craft fixed 
too firmly to permit back-sliding, I 
was fearful that at low tide she might 
slide off and: break her back. But 
strong timbers and a flat floor, over 
which was distributed equally the 
twenty tons of iron ballast, was her 
preservation. 

It took some time to realize our novel 
situation,— that of a yacht ashore, with 
mainsail and colors set, riding upright 
at anchor, with eight fathoms of chain 
out. The mud, water, and earth, were 
well up to the seam of the third plank 
above the garboard streak. We floun- 
dered overboard about her until satis- 
fied that no tide — nothing but mechan- 
ical power — would ever force her back 
afloat again. 


Commodore Eckley had come to and 
anchored near us again, and now 
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joined in the remarkable inquest. He, 
like myself, was apprehensive that with 
lost water support, by falling tide, her 
stern might be at least strained. He 
kindly offered to run down twenty-five 
miles to Pittsburg and obtain jack- 
screws, with which to screw her off on 
the next tide. “I was useless to think 
of warping her off with the windlass 
and lines,— it would have been as easy to 
move the two great sycamore trees that 
‘stood about fifty feet upon either side 
of her. We were only too thankful 
she had chosen the clear soft spot 
selected for a rest. 

When Eckley had sailed away upon 
his mission, I turned to and removed 
everything heavy from the after part of 
the craft, to relieve the strain when the 
tide should leave her dry there. From 
the big sycamore trees I carried stout 
lines under and to the opposite side of 
her over-hanging stern. Then, leading 
these through railchocks and snatch- 
blocks forward to the windlass, hove 
them down to a taut strain. This hold, 
comparatively slight as it was, went far 
in keeping her from sliding off and sup- 
porting her stern when, three hours 
after, the tide was nearly six feet below 
it. 

As the craft’s timbers occasionally 
groaned in settling down into her mud 
cradle, I felt anxious for my family 
aboard in the possible event of her break- 
ing, or sliding off with a capsize! The 
kedge was taken ashore and _ buried 
ahead of her, with a taut hawser strain 
through her port hawse pipe. ’T was 
a funny sight to see so large a vessel 
lying to anchor on land! 

Just at this time we were much 
astonished to see a gang of at least 
fifty men with picks and shovels on 
their shoulders, approaching us across 
the open land. They were Italian 
levee diggers employed in raising a 
bank about the island, to prevent spring 
overflowing. They had been attracted 
by the unusual effort of a vessel to sail 
over their island. 


] explained to their foreman, who 
spoke English quite well, that the situ- 
ation was quite unintentional; and 
further established pleasant relations 
by presenting him with a case of claret. 
This was really a piece of diplomacy, 
for a plan of rescue at once occurred to 
me. They speedily downed the wine, 
and then I opened negotiations in 
somewhat this wise,— 

‘‘Padrone, you have many strong 
arms to handle your mattocks and 
shovels,— will you dig my boat out of 
this bank ?”’ 

The padrone laughed, as_ scratch- 
ing his black, curly head, he asked his 
compadres what they thought! They 
gathered into a bunch of wildly gesticu- 
lating, loud-talking men, then there was 
a lull as the padrone again spoke. 

“What will you give for the job, 
Capitano ?”’ 

Looking at my watch and then at the 
half-ebbed tide, I replied :-— 

“You will have about six hours be- 
fore the next tide reaches her again. 
If you will take the earth from about 
her so she will float aft then, I will pay 
you fifty dollars, and add a couple more 
cases of wine for the boys to drink.” 

Then they wildly jabbered for a few 
moments,again subsiding as the padrone 
said :-— 

“There are forty of us. We can so 
do it,—the bark will float-a early on 
the next tide-a. But my man—he-a 
must have one dollar half for each-a 
one,—sixty dollars, when it is done. 
The wine would-a help to give the good 
heart!”’ 

Upon these terms the agreement was 
closed. In less than five minutes, 
twenty brawny arms upon each side the 
vessel were swinging mattock and spade 
with a will that made the damp ground 
fly. 

It was just about dark when the next 
high water filled the trench dug about 
the craft. A strong line made fast to 
a tree across the slough was carried 
through a snatchblock at her stern and 
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led to the windlass. Four men heaved 
upon this, while forty pushed at her 
bows, hauled upon her bowsprit stays, 
martingale, and ropes made fast amid- 
ships. The rising long-tide had loosened 
her in the mud, she could not re- 
sist the force, and as gently as from a 
well seasoned ways, she slid out of her 
improvised channel into the slough. <A 
ringing cheer broke out from the Ro- 
man throats, and was answered by 
every one aboard, as she was brought up 
by her recreant anchor. 

With the now quiet evening breeze 
bearing us down toward the river, we 
steered a course for Pittsburg or to meet 
the returning Emerald. It was after 
midnight when we saw the gleam of the 
full moon glancing upon her white, ad- 
vancing sails. There was joyful sur- 
prise aboard the Emerald when she 
recognized the approaching yacht Min- 
nice! In a few moments we were 
anchored alongside each other, and the 
remarkable mode of escape fully ex- 
plained. 

In the morning we returned the jack- 
screws to Mr. Pinkerton, at Pittsburg, 
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and again experienced the warm, hearty 
welcome that gentleman ever extended 
to yachtsmen visiting his domain at 
Pittsburg. 

A few days after, the Minnie was 
placed upon the ways in San Francisco, 
for an examination of her bottom. Her 
centerboard case was choked with the 
stiff mud forced up into it; but beyond 
that, there was not a sign of her des- 
perate attempt at an overland trip; not 
a seam of caulking, nor a_ butt had 
started. Shortly after the attempt to 
run overland, the Minnie carried away 
her mast at sea, out by the Farallone 
Islands. Realizing that she was over- 
sparred, and believing all sloops more 
or less treacherous, I converted her into 
a schooner, with satisfactory results. 

About fifteen years later, surely to 
reproduce her excellent lines of entrance 
and departure, the Minnie’s planking 
was stripped off, her frame cut across 
at midships, and separated about twenty- 
five feet. Completely inclosing this 
old frame was constructed an entirely 
new hull, and the yacht Viva, ninety- 
three feet over all, proved a very fast 
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schooner. She is no longer a yacht. 
For the past five years she has been 
the swiftest and most successful sealer 
in the Arctic waters. Her return from 
her last trip there, was announced in the 
papers of September 18, 1891. 

The sloop Emerald is still in com- 
mission as a yacht, but no longer owned 
by Commodore Eckley. 

Many larger, faster, more beautiful 


of the Moon. 


VIVA. 


yachts have followed these pioneer 
pleasure crafts upon the Pacific waters; 
but I much doubt if any have extracted 
more perfect pleasure from their cruises, 
than the Minnie and Emerald found in 
their earlier explorations of the inland 
bays and rivers of California. To this 
day, the cut in the bank of Georgiana 
Slough, is known to the veteran yachts- 
men as the ‘“ Yacht Minnie’s Mark.” 

J. C. Tucker. 


| CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE LICK OBSERVATORY.—I. | 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MOON. 


THE three illustrations that accom- 
pany the present article have been 
chosen so as to exhibit some of the 
results of astronomical photography as 
applied to the Moon. They have all 
been taken in the focus of the Great 
Telescope of the Lick Observatory. 


If the full aperture of the photographic 
lens, 33 inches, had been employed, 
the exposure time required would have 
been only a few tenths of a second. 
To increase the exposure time (and 
for other reasons) the aperture of the 
Great Telescope was reduced to a circle 
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of eight inches in diameter and the 
exposure-times were correspondingly 
increased to three seconds for the 
picture of August, 1890, and to four 
for that of November. The original 
pictures have a diameter of more than 
five inches. 

In speaking of these latest results 
of lunar photography it is only right 
to say a few words of the carly history 
of the science, out of gratitude and re- 
spect to the men who broke the path 
and made our late advances easy. The 
first lunar picture was a daguerreo- 
type taken in New York by the late 
Professor John William Draper in 1840. 
The picture was far from satisfactory, 
but it was the first proof that such an 
achievement was possible. Draper’s 
experiments of 1840 were repeated by 
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George Bond, Director of the Harvard 
College Observatory, and a lunar da- 
guerreotype made by him was exhibited 
in London at the Crystal Palace in 
1851, where it attracted much attention. 
During the years 1853 to 1857, Doctor 
De la Rue of London made some ad- 
mirable lunar pictures, which still have 
an important scientific value. In 1864, 
Doctor Lewis Rutherfurd of New York 
constructed a large telescope especially 
for photography, and obtained a series 
of lunar negatives of great excellence. 
The best of Doctor Rutherfurd’s pic- 
tures compare very favorably with the 
best pictures yet taken, and bear wit- 
ness to the extreme fidelity and skill 
with which they were made. Doctor 
Henry Draper, following in the foot- 
‘steps of his father, devoted himself for 
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some time to the making of photographs 
of the Moon and produced some ad- 
mirable pictures. The great reflector 
at Melbourne was also used for lunar 


photography about the year 1873, and. 


the few pictures that I have seen are 
excellent. 

The difficulties of making lunar pho- 
tographs were very great when the as- 
tronomer was obliged to use the slow- 
acting ‘‘wet’’ plates. In order to ob- 
tain sharp outlines the telescope and 
the photographic plate must be made to 
follow the Moon exactly during the 
whole time of the exposure, and the 
longer the exposure the greater the 
difficulties to be overcome. 

With the invention of dry plates 
half the difficulties vanished, and as the 
plates were made more and more sensi- 
tive the exposure-times could be made 
shorter and shorter, until to-day an ex- 


- posure of less than a quarter of a sec- 


ond is sufficient, with the full aperture 
of our great equatorial. Whenever the 
sky is clear, with no wind, and the stars 
steady with no twinkling, we are sure of 
a good result at Mount Hamilton. 

A part of our regular routine work is 
taking photographs of the Moon, and 
this work is to be continued until a 
pair of satisfactory negatives has been 
secured at intervals of a few hours 
throughout a whole lunation (twenty- 
nine days). Two negatives are neces- 
sary, in order that accidental defects 
may be detected by comparison. They 
must be taken at intervals of a few 
hours, because the shadows on the 
moon alter rapidly, and in a few hours 
the aspect of one of the lunar formations 
may be entirely changed. 

A full series of such plates will have 
many uses. One of the most obvious 
is that changes on the Moon’s surface 
can be surely detected by comparing 
photographs taken under similar con- 
ditions, but at different dates. From 
time to time such changes are reported, 
but there are very few that can be con- 
sidered as established; most of them 


arise simply from alterations in the as- 
pect of a crater or other formation due 
to alterations in the shadows. 

It will be of the highest importance 
to detect veritable changes on the 
Moon, for when we know exactly what 
the change has been, we are far on the 
way towards explaining why and how 
it occurred. 

The plates are arranged so that the 
Moon appears as it would in the ordi- 
nary astronomical telescope; and those 
who own telescopes will find it interest- 
ing to compare these plates with the 
veritable moon. The top of the figure is 
south, the right hand side is east, the 
bottom is north. In the first plate 
(taken August 13, 1888) the Moon is 
six days old. The sun had set and the 
Moon was somewhere near our merid- 
ian. The sun was therefore some goo 
west of the moon,—that is, to the left 
hand in the picture. It was shining on. 
exactly half of the Moon’s globe, and of 
that half almost half was turned towards 
the earth, so that we see something like 
one-quarter of the whole Moon in the 
picture. Toa person standing on the 
Moon’s surface near the middle of the 
western edge the sun would be over- 
head ; it would be his noon. To an ob- 
server anywhere along the ragged 
eastern border of the part of the Moon 
visible to us (the ¢ermznator) the sun 
would be just rising. He would see 
the long shadows that characterize the 
landscape at sunrise. If the lunar spec- 
tator were on the right of the termina- 
tor in the picture, it would still be night 
to him. 

It takes twenty-nine of our terres- 
trial days to make one lunar day. In 
that time the Moon passes from new to 
new again, and each crater goes through 
all its phases of illumination. It be- 
gins by throwing its long sunrise shadow 
towards the east when it is on the ter- 
minator; the shadow then becomes 


shorter and shorter and finally the sun 


is overhead and the shadow vanishes. 
Fourteen days after new moon the sun 
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has passed to the other side (full moon) 
and the shadows begin to be thrown 
towards the west, as in the second 
plate, where the Moon’s age is sixteen 
days,—that is. two days past the full. 
The shadows lengthen and lengthen, 
and the place of the terminator changes 
(as in the plate taken in November, 
where the Moon’s age is twenty-one 
days), and finally new moon is again 
reached. 

This is a sufficiently accurate account 
of the changes of illumination, and the 
three plates will illustrate the process. 
It is worth while to point out that the 
various lunar formations are made 
known by the shadows they cast, and it 
follows from the fact that the shadows 
lie pretty nearly east and west that 
formations which extend north and 
south are better distinguished than 
others which lie east and west. 

A very simple experiment will illus- 
trate the enormous changes in the ap- 
pearance of a lunar feature as the illu- 
mination changes. The surface of 
every china plate, even the finest, is 
quite uneven and contains small de- 
pressions and clevations. \When such 
a surface is illuminated by a single light 
these irregularities appear, as the cye 
is slowly moved from place to place. 
A very instructive idea of the changing 
appearances due to changing illumina- 
tions may be had in this way, if the 
reader will try this simple experiment 
the next time he sits down to dinner. 

The accompanying map, which is 
copied from one given by Professor 
Young in his General Astronomy, will 


serve to identify the principal forma- 
tions, and will make everything clear 
except the difficulty expressed by an 
anxious inquirer— 

“ Yes, I understand all that ; I under- 
stand everything but one thing ; how 
you discovered the vames of all these 
craters.” 

The object of the present paper is to 
present the mere results of astronomical 
photographs, and theoretical questions 
are left to one side. When we consider 
how much labor has been devoted to 
the topographical representation of the 
Moon it is astonishing how little we 
really know concerning its physical 
condition. There is almost no atmos- 
phere ; its temperature probably never 
rises above zero; there is no running 
water, therefore ; its volcanoes are prob- 
ably all extinct ; it is in all respects 
probably a dead and not merely a 
dying world; there is certainly no 
human life there and very likely no life 
of any kind; the Moon exists in Space, 
but Time seems to have been abolished ; 
there seems to be no change, no cau- 
sation ; these are the few general facts. 
But there are whole volumes of ques- 
tions asked and yet unanswered. An 
accurate topographical account of its 
surface is a necessary preliminary to 
such studies. The material for this is 
afforded by the maps of selenographers 
and especially by lunar photographs. 
But these afford only the basis; we 
are as yet far from having the know- 
edge that is really wanted fully to in- 
terpret even the representations that 
we have. 


kdward S. Hlolden. 
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I. 


AROUND the early days of Mexican 
California there yet lingers many a tale 
of romantic life in the minds of the 
old native inhabitants, which yearly 
srows more difficult of access, as the 
few who have heard them told in their 
childhood, around, perhaps, the smol- 
dering embers on the dirt floor of a 
now long crumbled adobe house, are 
old past finding out, wrinkled crones, 
whose stories told in Spanish, queerly 
mixed with singular but not unmusical 
Indian terms, fall on the unheeding 
ears of their less imaginative grand- 
children, who regard them only as “ old 
woman's talk.” 

Few of these very old people of the 
lower middle class speak English at 
all, and fewer still can be brought to 
tell anything like a connected story. 

The rough’ outlines of the following 
narrative were given to the author by 
one of these old persons, through a 
little grandchild, who acted as interpre- 
ter, and led her daily as long as her 
strength would permit to that religious 
refuge of so many of her dusky ances- 
tors,— the mission of Santa Barbara, 
a church that had been built by their 
toil, and alas, also by their tears and 
blood. For what the Church could not 
accomplish by strategy, it did by force, 
and there was no appeal save to death’s 
mercy. Sometimes the gentle-natured 
Indians revolted against their privation 
of the freedom they enjoyed before the 
fierce-eyed Spaniard came with his 
fierce words and still sharper all too 
ready knife. Him they hated, but his 
companion, the friar, they looked upon 
with feelings of superstitious: awe and 
fear mingled with trust, for he generally 
kept his word, for either good or ill. 
And did not their natural enemies, 

Von. xix.—6. 


the bloodthirsty and lawless Alaska In- 
dians, and Portuguese sailors bow 
humbly at his mysterious rites with 
swinging censer, book, and candle? 

So it was that the dim _ religious 
instinct of these people yet living in the 
twilight of civilization was slowly crys- 
tallized about the Romish Church, and 
her servants made of them slaves to do 
their bidding and build with slow toil 
the church of stone and great sun-dried 
adobe bricks, covered with red tiles, 
whose foundations have withstood more 
than a century of time, and flanked by 
mighty abutments of stone masonry 
which have resisted the frequent shocks 
of earthquake that early in the century 
shook this part of the coast. 

There is a curious old graveyard at- 
tached to the chapel of the building, 
which is entered only from a side door 
near the altar, the outer entrance now 
being closed by a garish bit of new 
masonry patched into the soft yellow 
tones of the old wall. To go out there 
is like stepping back into the first of the 
eighteenth century. The world is shut 
out, as the heavy double doors are closed 
behind one by the careful sacristan, 
and he pats softly away to ring the bell 
for afternoon service, climbing the deep- 
worn tower stairs, and looking out over 
the peaceful town as he sends out a few 
sleepy clangs echoing up the cafion. 

I had been dreaming that afternoon 
of the voiceless past buried among 
these neglected graves. Several of the 
tombs are built like swallows’ nests, 
semicircular receptacles of masonry one 
on another against the side of the 
church; others of wood that, decaying, 
left the scattered contents within quite 
visible; some few of marble,—all the 
names and inscriptions in Spanish, long 
forgotten, as is the history of the skulls 
and cross-bones, three in number, that 
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are built into the wall over the door. 
How many hundreds have they watched, 
as they were carried beneath them, 
rigid, wrapped in mats, and put into the 
black earth with tears and prayers, only 
to be forgotten, and after a few years to 
be taken out and hustled into a corner, 
crumbling and nameless bones! It was 
a custom long in practice, and yet re- 
membered by many who have seen 
the unearthed bones piled up about the 
walls, to make room for the new comers 
in that crowded space of consecrated 
ground under the holy shadow of the 
tower, and covered by a tangle of cinna- 
mon roses, geranium, and nettles, still 
growing rank and tall in the piled up 
earth that once was man, so deep that 
it is several steps above the entrance 
before the feet are on the roots of the 
tangled growth. 

To contemplative minds there is a 
fascination about a neglected graveyard 
that is not morbid,—nature deals so 
gently with them, the wild unconscious 
life grows over and covers them so 
softly. Mouldy mosses creep into the 
letters and slowly cover even the bald 
whiteness of the marble, little touches 
making the slow changes we misname 
oblivion. It is only man who forgets. 
Nature remembers the least little hidden 
thing that runs among the careless 
weeds or burrows beneath them, and 
holds it with her all-knowing law. 

I had spent many happy hours there 
with my sketch book before, and as I 
sat on the tilted edge of an old foot- 
stone, I began to touch in the lines of 
these odd little open tombs with the 
brilliant green behind them against the 
mottled masonry of the old wall. But 
the pigeons whirred about their houses 
under the tiles, their continuous cooing 
making a soft undertone for all other 
sweet summer sounds of birds, and bees, 
and rustling leaves; the south wind 
blew little white scuds of fleecy cloud 
across the sky ; they were caught on 
the jagged tops of the near mountains 
and held by the thin ranks of pines 


until the sun tore them off in flaky 
shreds. The roses near fanned me with 
their seductive perfume, and a burning 
nasturtium looked up and seemed to 
speak its passion of color. 

How could I hope to paint the air, 
the song of birds, the perfume, and the 
rhythm of yonder surf? How could I 
keep the sweetness of the day on dead 
canvas? 

So I leaned my chin on my hands 
and gave my senses to the charm of 
the hour, as my eyes followed the busy 
movements of a red-throated linnet, 
building her nest in a rosebush near. 
When I turned them again I saw 
another figure,—a little, bent old 
woman, putting a calla and some 
red geraniums ona sunken grave in the 
corner. As I lifted my hat when she 
passed back, and heard her ‘Buenas 
tardas, sefior,”’ I longed to paint the 
quaint picture she made in her old- 
fashioned short dress, with a black shawl 
drawn over the head, and showing the 
thick mass of snow-white hair low over 
the forehead, so narrow that one won- 
dered how it was possible that so many 
wrinkles could find room there and 
still show the smoldering fire in the 
deep-set eyes. 

Presently I too passed into the 
church. She was kneeling far back on 
the floor, muttering over her beads, and 
at intervals touching the dusty planks 
with her forehead. A little girl knelt 
by her, with her round eyes watching 
the picture of St. Joseph and his lilies, 
with the divine child in his arms, that 
was transfigured by a ray of the after- 
noon sunlight sifting through the cob- 
webs in the high, narrow windows, re- 
vealing also strange shapes in the faint 
blue smoke still lingering in the air 
from the burning incense of the just 
completed service. 

The silence was unbroken by any 
voice of life. I seemed to see the dim 
rings of smoke uncurl into gray gowns 
with hoods drawn over shadowy faces 
that had long ceased to be, in the vault 
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under the altar, where all the members 
of the brotherhood are laid after death, 
their prison made theirtomb. I wished 
to believe that they were allowed to 
come out and move again in the tardy 
sunshine that stays such a little time 
between these dingy walls. 

My mood was in this reverie pre- 
pared for the story I heard from the old 
woman, when she consented to sit on 
the edge of the old fountain and let me 
paint her picture. Not all at once came 
either story or picture, but slowly, bit 
by bit at the sittings that continued 
there amid all the old surroundings. 
To a certain extent the story is verified 
by the carefully kept records of the 
early mission days. 


IT. 


ALFEREZ EDUARDA was the natural 
son of some gentleman of Madrid, and 
was born in a convent where his mother 
took refuge, and there died, leaving no 
trace of his origin and giving him 
nothing but his name. He was kept 
by the sisters until past his infancy, 
then given to the less tender care of a 
brotherhood of gray friars. He grew 
up in the society of other foundlings 
like himself, but with greater powers of 
mind than they possessed. The 
brothers, quick to discern this, gave 
him all the education necessary to 
make of him a useful member of their 
order. 

He was reticent and proud, but with 
strong affections and religious instincts, 
which did not find satisfaction in the 
monastic life in old Spain during the 
late years of the last century. His 
spirit revolted against many of the 
practices common in those retreats and 
longed for a cleaner, freer field for 
action. 

His only affection was given to one 
old brother, who taught him to play 
upon the violin with all his own rare 
skill, and at his death gave him his 
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precious instrument. After the loss of 
his friend he was filled with a continual 
restless discontent, and finally succeeded 
in being sent to the mission fields of 
the Pacific Coast in a_ semi-official 
capacity at the early age of twenty-two 
years, and before taking upon himself 
any vows of the order. 

A slender, close-shaved youth, with 
pale face and eager eyes, he sailed from 
the Old World one sunny morning, his 
violin his only treasure, but feeling 
every day his nature expand under the 
limitless sky of his long voyage. The 
vast white sails seemed like strong pin- 
ions carrying him to the fulfillment of 
some unspoken promise. 

He rejoiced that he wore the serape 
and jacket of a Spanish gentleman 
when he saw the dull robes of the three 
priests who were also bound for the 
new work in the New. World. His 
sense of beauty was gratified by his 
ever changing surroundings as, after 
landing at Zacatala, Mexico, he rode 
from one settlement to another, mount- 
-ed on a spirited Indian pony, or on a 
less beautiful but more _ surefooted 
donkey, a_ sombrero over the now 
thick curling hair, and pistols and knife 
in the ample folds of his sash. 

In listening to the tales told by his 
escort he picked up the dialect of the 
natives who generally composed it, and 
stopping at remote haciendas where a 
new comer was a godsend, he was en- 
tertained with lavish hospitality and 
listened to with flattering interest. 

Owing in part to his religious mission, 
and in part to the shyness of the other 
sex, he was for many months only a 
looker on in the merriment in which 
they took part. But in the games of 
strength and skill, of which the young 
men were very fond, and of the grace- 
ful horsemanship that seems natural to 
every Mexican, he soon became very 
proficient, and was often followed by 
the admiring eyes of dusky girls, who 
peeped through the clumsy wooden 
bars across the windows of their low 
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roofed adobe houses, at the slender, 
agile figure and bearded brown face. 

He was conscious of nothing but him- 
self however, when one of them ad- 
dressed him. He had known nothing 
of the society of young women and it 
seemed to him that they were creatures 
of another state of being. Any service 
he proffered them was offered with 
bared head and a courtly dignity that 
was more flattering than worded com- 
pliments,—his heritage from his un- 
known courtier father. 

Those early days in Mexican Cali- 
fornia were filled with daily anxiety to 
all the white settlers connected with the 
missions and presidios. Priests and 
laymen alike needed stout hearts and 
strong muscles, together with untiring 
patience, to conquer and convert these 
simple people, changeful and unreasoning 
as children. An old history chronicles 
the occurrence of the ceremony of 
baptism administered to several Indi- 
ans, at one time, when one, a looker-on, 
jeered and made injurious remarks until 
the presiding padre in his sacred robes 
of office walked over, seized him by his 
hair, and whirled him around in a 
circle, until he was dazed and _ stole 
away in silence with his followers, while 
the ceremony went solemnly on. 

A year quickly passed as Estrada 
rode his slow way up the coast, meeting 
and sharing hardships with a manly 
spirit that made him friends in those 
times when license and too often cruelty 
were the common practice. His com- 
passion was often excited by the merci- 
less treatment of the Indians by fisher- 
men and sailors in the coast villages. 
He had a struggle sometimes to recon- 
cile his religion with the means taken 
to force it upon these people, but such 
reflections must be suppressed, and not 
allowed to grow large enough to reach 
the ears of the father confessor at the mis- 
sion at San Buenaventura, to whom he 
had a letter of introduction from his 
own good padre in Madrid. 

The little party had made their cal- 
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culations to reach this mission in time 
for the Easter festivities, and Estrada 
was to establish his permanent head- 
quarters at one of this group of missions. 
They found the natives of what are now 
Santa Barbara and Ventura counties 
more peaceful and more numerous than 
those bordering on the gulf coast. 
With fertile soil for their corn and 
beans, and fish and game in abundance, 
they had no reason for quarreling with 
their neighbors. 

The majority were short and dark in 
appearance, though a few tribes of the 
Aztecs were found. These Indians 
were taller, with straight, regular fea- 
tures and finely formed heads, with 
skins but little if any darker than those 
of the invading Spaniard. Witha quick 
intelligence, a high standard of morals, 
and in many cases great personal 
beauty, the women of these tribes were 
often sought in marriage by the men 
who had come to stay on the many- 
acred grants of land, and live again the 
lives of the patriarchs of old, with many 
hundred peons or slaves to herd the 
flocks and guard them from predatory 
foes. 

It was at one of these ranches, called 
the San Alguen, that Alferez Estrada 
found himself after a few weeks spent 
in the mission as the guest of the padre, 
whose heart was warmed by his pres- 
ence so fresh from the home land of his 
own youth, whose talk was so refreshing 
a change from daily teaching again and 
again the same wearisome lessons. 

But he soon found that Estrada was 
growing feeble in health,—the result 
partly of a trifling wound received ina 
skirmish some weeks before. Coming 
after hard exertion, it had sapped too 
deeply his supply of reserve strength. 

“My son, I will send you into the 
hills with Don Gaspar Castro. Dofia 
Toltopax will give you the tea of bitter 
herbs and the milk of goats, and you 
will be well. There is work for you. 
The Church needs stout hearts.”’ 

So he rode out with the handsome 
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white-haired old man and a party of re- 
tainers, up the narrow river and across 
it among the _ gravel-rooted willows 
about six miles above its mouth, and 
going up the hills a mile or two more, 
found himself at the dwelling of his 
host, a low, unpretentious cluster of 
buildings,— adobes set under different 
roofs as if built at different times, but 
altogether forming three sides of a hol- 
low square under the oaks that covered 
a little plateau overlooking a_ valley 
where corn was growing green against 
the thick mass of willow and Mexican 
sycamores—so musically called a/zsos 
—that bordered the brook below. They 
were greeted by the noisy voices of a 
pack of dogs, and the shrill cries of 
many brown children, as they rode into 
the inclosure of chaparral fence, and 
soon the weary Alferez found himself 
in the cool interior, and was returning 
the greeting of a stately woman, whom 
Don Gaspar with a few words of ex- 
planation introduced as Dojfia_ Tolto- 
pax. She motioned him to a couch of 
skins with kindly words of welcome, 
and as he sank upon it in the dim cor- 
ner of the clean swept dirt floor and his 
eyes became accustomed to the dim 
light, he saw that most of the furniture 
in the apartment was made of the skins 
of beasts or birds. 

The voices of children and dogs con- 
tinued outside, but he was soon obliv- 
ious of it all in sleep,—after Dofia 
Toltopax had brought him a: gourd of 
milk and he had ceased to wonder at 
the brilliancy of her black eyes, as she 
bent over and spoke to him in her deep 
voice. Don Gaspar had married the 
daughter of a chief of a tribe of Aztecs 
many days’ travel down the coast, and 
her beauty was reproduced and refined 
in the children that clustered around 
them as the years passed on. 

One, the eldest, a daughter, had just 
returned from Old Mexico, where she 
had been educated by the Catholic sis- 
ters; and it was on her face that Alferez’s 
eyes first rested when he opened them 
late in the afternoon. A fire had been 
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kindled in the .center of the room on 
some stones kept there for that purpose, 
and the smoldering wood gent up 
smoke, which seeking egress through the 
door and single window drove before it 
the mosquitoes that with the breeze 
from the sea came up along the river. 
He saw a graceful young figure with 
generous curves and slow movements 
as she touched the fire noiselessly now 
and then, its flickering light throwing a 
sharp gleam on the beautiful line of the 
straight brow and nose, the short upper 
lip, and the full scarlet, upturned cor- 
ners of the lower one, following over 
the round, firm chin and full throat to 
where it hid under the dull red stuff of 
her dress. 

Her eyes were on the fire, and he 
could not remember just how he came 
there in that room, or why, and feared 


this warm vision would fade if he 
waked and drew one long breath. 


The seconds went by, then she looked 
at him suddenly, met his full look for 
an instant, and turning went quietly 
out. 

But the light of those wonderful eyes 
seemed to stay in the room and reflect 
itself in every surface touched by the 
flickering firelight, and the smoke 
floated up into a semblance of her gar- 
ment’s somber folds. 

He roused himself presently and 
joined the family gathered for the 
evening meal under the blooming 
grape vines that filled the balmy even-' 
ing air with their penetrating and sug- 
gestive perfume. 

He was presented gravely to each 
one of the four sons and five slender 
daughters, and when Don Gaspar laid 
his hand on the shoulder of his tall 
daughter saying, ‘This is Sefiorita 
Elisa,” Alferez met again the glance 
that had so bewildered him, and the 
slow smile that parted the perfect lips. 

As the days passed he met her often 
but seldom were any but the most for- 
mal courtesies exchanged. He was 
content to watch her slow grace as yet. 

Then with his returning strength 
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came long rides on the great ranch, 
which reached to the head waters of 
the river, far up the rocky Matilija 
Cafion. With Don Gaspar, a famous 
shot and rider, the days passed swiftly. 

On Sundays the family went ex masse, 
peons and all, to the mission of Buena 
Ventura for the day. After service 
was over, many admirers flocked about 
Elisa and vied for her smiles and her 
hand in the dance onthe smooth ground 
beneath the trees. 

Her smiles were few, but the tall, 
pliant young figure moved tirelessly 
through the dance all the afternoon. 
Then how her eyes shone and sparkled! 
And Alferez felt his soul filled with a 
dumb unreasoning anger. He was un- 
able to dance, and too reserved to learn; 
and he was afraid of the ridicule of all 
those giggling women,— particularly 
afraid of Elisa, who did not giggle, but 
in whose eyes he felt there was con- 
tempt for his lack of accomplishments. 
But his reward came when they re- 
turned through the suddenly falling 
summer darkness up the quict valley, 
where the sycamore leaves whispered 
softly over them and the yellow moon 
looked down through the shadows of 
the oak-crowned hills. The sweet 
breath of the wild lilacs touched them 
like a caress, and the pungent smell 
of the white sage was fanned in their 
faces as the long stems were brushed 
aside by their horses’ feet. Wild things 
with noiseless steps and shining eyes 
rustled through the dead leaves before 
them, and the cry of a loon or the 
warning of adusky owl was sent through 
the silence. 

All the unnamed forces of nature 
were drawing these two untried young 
souls together. Strong to love or. hate 
was cither, but weak to resist the tide 
of passion into which, all unknowing, 
one at least was drifting. | One was as 
natural and innocent of wisdom as one 
of the willows bending over the stream 
in her native home. The other owed 
his very existence to the evil of the 


most corrupt court in Europe, and had 
spent it in the life of a monastery. 
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SOMETIMES Elisa would sing in the 
listening silence of their homeward 
rides, and the other sisters would join 
in the haunting cadences of the love- 
laden words. Alferez said very little, 
but the heavy-fringed eyes told a story 
his lips did not say, when that little was 
said to Elisa. 

Soon however, an experience came 
that developed a power of feeling as 
unexpected to him as it was painful 
and resistless. 

A very gallant and picturesque young 
man, clad in a costly serape, silver em- 
broidered jacket, sombrero, and leggins 
with a long fringe hanging over the 
clanking Mexican spurs, dashed into the 
wattle-fenced inclosure with his attend- 
ants one Saturday evening, and the 
stir he caused was only equaled by his 
air of importance. 

Sefior Guadalupe Orefia was greeted 
as an honored guest by the host and 
hostess ; but when Alferez saw him 
bend over Elisa’s slender brown fingers 
until they touched his lips, and saw her 
white teeth gleam as she gave him one 
of the rare smiles his own silent dignity 
seldom won, he suddenly hated him ; 
and when later the family sat in the 
doorways in the twilight, and on the 
steps at her feet was this new comer, 
whose talk and laugh were as dazzling 
as his silver embroideries, whose fingers 
touched her guitar lightly as he sang 
gay little Spanish love songs, continu- 
ing their sentiments in low asides as 
the long mustaches touched her arm and 
the words were hid in the rolling 
chords under his long fingers, Alferez 
felt that to kill him in fair fight would 
be something worthy to do. 

He spent a sleepless night battling 
with an emotion as new as it was 
strong. In the morning he rode ahead 
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of the party to mass, not wishing to see 
those two together lest he lose control 
of himself entirely. After the service 
and before the afternoon dance that 
always took place on that day, he heard 
some comments that deepened his 
emotion to misery, as he watched 
Guadelupe lead the dance with Elisa 
and sit by her side under the trees. 

The sight soon became intolerable, 
and he went away by himself down to 
the shore, and there by the slow white 
breakers he nursed his love and jealousy 
into a rage that had no plan nor reason 
but to tell her what he felt and to know 
whether she would have this clattering, 
nimble-tongued gallant for her lover or 
himself. 

As for the Church, he had promised 
nothing. His life was his own,—he 
would live it with her if— but he would 
not think of any alternative. 

He had no opportunity to speak his 
mind until evening, when a white fog 
had drifted thick and silencing over all 
things. They had reached home some 
time before, and the voices of Don 
Gaspar and Guadalupe could be heard 
now and then, discussing dimly the 
merits of the various dogs about them 
as they stood in front of the house. 

The women were chattering over the 
preparation of a table indoors for the 
supper. Alferez looked in, and among 
the fantastic shadows of the lamplight 
could see no Elisa, so he strode over to 
a lighter place in the fog, which proved 
to be the fire of the courtyard where a 
kettle of tamales was bubbling, and 
near it stood Elisa, looking unreal in 
the uncertain light. 

As he stepped quickly over to her, 
she leaned her arm against a post and 
smiled as she asked where he had been 
all day. He began at once at the 
heart of the subject, all fear of her borne 
out of sight at last by the torrent of his 
emotions. 

“Elisa, my heart’s light, is it true 
that thou art to marry this Orefia? Is 
it true that thou wilt give him thy hand 
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that I have never touched? I, who 
never lived until I loved thee and saw 
thy sweet eyes in the firelight as I see 
them now! Ah,I have been unable to 
see any other worthy thing since! 
I have but lived in thy sight, thou 
sunshine! Thou fair white dove, thy 
lips are still as the scarlet passion 
flower. Speak to me, Elisa, say that 
this is not true, and thou wilt love me 
sometime, my heart’s own desire!” 

He poured out his long restrained 
feeling in such a flow of words, that she 
made no attempt to answer for some 
moments, and then as he paused for 
breath,— 

“You speak fast, Sefior Eduarda, for 
one so silent.” 

“Tt is time I spoke indeed. If his 
many words that come as easily as the 
clanking of his spurs will win you, I 
have already lost.” 

“You speak too late. The bans 
will be published next week. Iam to 
marry Guadalupe next saint’s day.” 
Then after a little hesitation, “Our 
fathers pledged us while we were yet 
children.” 

« But must you live the pledges others 
have made?” He took her shoulders, 
and turned her face to the light. 
“Answer me. Dost thou love this 
narrow thing of tinsel and swagger, who 
never meets an honest glance ?”’ 

The color was going out of the vivid 
lips but the girl’s eyes did not falter 
yet, though she leaned heavily against 
the support of the post. 

‘“T have heard it said that all women 
are alike, to give themselves for gold 
and a name and broad lands, and a 
ready tongue to sing their praises! 
None of these have I to offer thee, 
God knows! What save I, who possess 
nothing, to give thee, thou one star of 
my darkness ? I, the nameless, the 
sport of fortune, with no legitimate 
right to be! Portionless, homeless 
waif that Iam! I am mad to think of 
it! Mad to think that I may never 
touch thy hair nor kiss thine eyelids, nor 
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feel thy hand in mine, nor hear thy 
voice in the darkness as we ride together 
through the still night. O, my love, my 
love !” 

His voice was husky with pain, and 
as he bent and pressed his lips to the 
dim whiteness of her. arm where the 
sleeve fell away, a hot tear dropped 
upon it. 

“But 4e will, the craven with his 
little yellow eyes! How I hate him!” 

His face white with the spasm of 
jealousy that distorted it, was near her. 
She shrank away.a little and the eyes 
were hidden. 

“T must go tonight, now! If I see 


him again I may kill him. I feel that 
there is not room enough for us both, 
anywhere.” 

Her lips parted and her dilated eyes 
were fixed on something behind him. 
He turned quickly with’the fury of his 
passion still unabating, and met the 
look of sneering suspicion on the face of 
Guadalupe, who stood a few feet away 
in the white obscurity. 

Without a heart beat’s hesitation 
Alferez sprang upon him like a great 
cat, and the unexpected attack flung 
him to the ground with great force, 
where he lay perfectly still, though 
Alferez’s hands clutched his throat. 

Ounien. 
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AS snow still falling doth the footprints blot 

Of him who on the snow hath passed before, 

So time a swift oblivion would draw 

On one who shared my hopes and now is not. 
Methought his influence could not bate one jot, 
Till Death should bring us face to face once more; 
Alas, deciduous days drift o’er and o’er! 

The debt my life owes his is half forgot. 


OQ time! I would not blink the bitter truth: 

As lapping seas wax greedier, though fed 

With crumblings of the land, thy whetted tooth 
[Lusteth for more though oft’ my heart hath bled. 
Thou hast the great and dear ones of my youth, 
Spare me the inspiration of my Dead! 


Wilbur Larremore. 
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A GLIMPSE OF 


IT was early when I left Palm Springs. 
All the scanty desert life was awaken- 
ing to a new day’s activity. The sun 
rising over the gray hills that walled 
the east, shed a mellow warmth, which 
seemed a counterpart of the glow creep- 
ing in and out among the cafions. 
Various flowers were unfolding, but no 
dew flashed from their petals. Damp- 
ness rarely falls on the desert. Dew is 
even more uncommon than rain. Birds, 
too, were beginning to stir. I heard 
the piping whistle of the desert quail, 
the clear call of a solitary meadow-lark, 
the chattering of blackbirds circling 
about, and near at hand, among the low 
willows and weed stalks, the morning 
songs of warblers and sparrows. 

The few cottonwoods about the settle- 
ment had not yet lost their foliage, 
though the leaves of some were dyed a 
brilliant saffron. Allelse on the desert, 
save black patches of mesquite and 
spicy creosote, seemed desperately bare 
that morning as I set out on my ride 
toward the desert foothills and the blue 
peaks of the distant Sierra, far to the 
southward. 

I had planned a _ horse-back tour, 
partly for the purpose of looking at 
the old missions’ lying between Los 
Angeles and San _ Diego, partly for 
the pleasure of experiencing .again 
the delight of a lonely wrestle with 
a fascinating but treacherous antag- 
onist—the desert. I had been told that 
there was a trail over the mountains 
skirting the western edge of the desert, 
that would save me over fifty miles of 
hard travel. I inquired carefully and 
determined to try it. 

The road for several miles lay 
through a strip of desert sloping up 
between rough, broken hills, and ending 
abruptly where Palm Cafion breaks 
from the rocks out upon the sand. In 
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passing among the creosote bushes and 
dwarf mesquite, I frequently saw the 
characteristic desert chipmunk, 7amzas 
Harrisst, scurry away from the path 
with its white tail curled over its back. 
Reaching the burrow, it would waver a 
moment, barking and trembling with 
mingled fear and curiosity, then with a 
sudden plunge disappear. Listening as 
I passed by the hole, I could hear its 
barking and snarling still continued in 
the underground passages of its burrow. 
The animal reminds one of the prairie 
dog of Kansas and Nebraska, though 
it does not live in hillocked towns and 
is much smaller, even smaller than its 
cousin, the striped chipmunk of the red- 
woods and of the Eastern States. 

I entered the narrow defile of the 
cafion walled by broken cliffs of shat- 
tered rocks, blackened and burnt by 
volcanic heat of ages past, and turned 
to the left. The trail here wound up 
a ravine among bowlders and sand, until 
it came out on the hills some distance 
above the cafion. I followed its ser- 
pentine course in and out among ledges 
and ravines, but not without some anx- 
iety; it was growing less plain, and 
among the sandy flats I often lost it 
and suffered serious delay. 

This trail, Indian in origin, was 
formed probably half a century ago 
by bands from the desert tribes wan- 
dering up into the mountains, in search 
of acorns and pifions. Twenty or thirty 
years past it was well traveled by Indians 
and prospectors on their way to San 
Diego and the coast, but other routes 
having been found, it fell into disuse 
and is now rapidly being obliterated by 
weed and wind. 

It was full twenty miles from the 
springs to the first ranch on the west- 
ern slope of the mountains, and over 
the rough trail would take all of the 
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short winter day to compass the dis- 
tance. I had climbed several thou- 
sand feet above the desert level; it was 
near midday, and in a narrow ravine 
where were a few pools of water among 
the rocks, I gave my horse his noon 
rest and scanty dinner of grain. I 
loosened the saddle and threw myself 
on the sand against the fibrous roots of 
apalm. This little ravine, not a mile 
away from the main cafion, contains 
one of the grandest palm groves in 
America. The trees are not merely 
fn scattered clumps, but stand close and 
straight like the bare trunks in conifer- 
ous forests. Very few have been cut 
or broken down, but all are blackened 
by fire— but how? Surely no grass or 
undergrowth here was ever luxuriant 
enough to feed a continuous fire that 
could reach them all. But cach stem, 
even those high up among the _ rocks 
and scanty soil, was scorched as if some 
one had gone through the grove and 
lighted it, simply for the amusement of 
seeing the flames run up the trunk and 
catch in the dry leavesatthetop. This 
burning, however, had not destroyed 
nor seriously injured life, since palms, 
as all endogens, form their stems from 
the interior outward, and do not have 
an outer layer of sapwood and bark. 

But few sounds here broke the still- 
ness. The wind played in rhythmic 
beats among the palm leaves, scatter- 
ing down dried blossoms and_ seed- 
stems. It bore fragrance, too; an odor 
of creosote and mesquite mingled with 
the ozoned perfume of dry sage and 
withered composita. But this fra- 
grance is wasted on the desert air! 
Seldom anyone pentrates these lone- 
some yet fascinating hills. The cactus 
and the yucca blossom, and their flowers 
dry, and are blown away unseen of any 
living thing except the desert beast. 

I love this grisly land ; it tells me 
many a tale, old as xwons, new as today 
and yesterday. I must believe that a 
salt sea once rolled above the glimmer- 
ing waste of sand; I must believe that 
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fierce volcanic fires heaped and mol- 
ded and burnt these same hills; I must 
believe its today’s story of squirrel and 
lizard and desert bird with bleached 
wings and silent manners; of bitter- 
odored weeds and shrubs that cheerily 
live their scant lives here. Each mile 
traveled reveals some new thing, some 
new sight for wonder and reflection. 
The atmosphere almost tastes, with 
penctrating perfumes, almost hints of 
some other sense to which to address 
itself; vast distances inspire through 
something not just sight, not just a 
sense of measurement,— all these take 
hold of the desert-loving traveler with 
indescribable force. 

The sun was burning hot and the air 
had a peculiar dryness,— an atmosphere 
that cooled and at the same time 
scorched the face. Even here and now 
in winter I heard the notes of humming- 
birds among the trees, and during my 
short visit saw two species, one large, 
Calypte annae, the other Calyfte costae, 
somewhat smaller. The lesser had a 
beautiful purple gorget, a white throat, 
and green back; the other, all metallic 
ereen with a long gorget of brilliant 
ruby, glinted and shone in the sun like 
cleams of prismatic fire. Two lovely 
inhabitants of a lovely gorge, they 


dwelt like princes of medizval days, 


like the brothers of the Liebenstein, 
each vying in splendor with the other. 
In a few months their castles will be 
built, not upon a sharp peak overlook- 
ing a storied river, not of masonry; but 
the lesser bird will bring a dun com- 
panion with asharp voice, and together 
they will seck some high spot among 
the rocks, and on a sage twig weave 
their castle walls from spider thread and 
plant-down. The greater prince with 
his brilliant bride will build their home 
upon some overhanging palm shoot 
amid the cool shade and music of leaves, 
where the deer comes to lie at noon 
and where the spring fragrance of 
flowers will float by, a part of the des- 
ert harmony. Then as the season 
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lengthens, and the fierce heat of sum- 
mer breaks, and the snow is melted from 
the neighboring sierra, the two families 
will leave their castles and take them- 
selves to some cool cafion, high up 
among the pines, to wait till the heat is 
over. 

The various maneuvers of these two 
birds were highly pleasing. They had 
a game, or it may have been a bird 
quarrel, I could not tell which. As they 
were humming about a tree top, sud- 
denly one would fly into the air higher 
and higher, until he was lost to sight; 
then turning as suddenly he would de- 
scend with the speed and whir of a rifle 
ball, skimming close over the tree and 
ascend in a like curve on the other side. 
He did this repeatedly, always chatter- 
ing with a sharp, piercing cry. Asif 
tired by the exertion he would then 
alight on a twig and preen his feathers, 
while startling gleams of flame radiated 
from his brilliant throat. 

Overhead on a maple prong 

The least of birds, a jeweled sprite, 

With burnished throat and needle bill, 

Wags its head in the golden light, 

Till it flashes, and dulls, and flashes bright, 
_ Chirping its microscopic song. 

What pleasure, though one is no 
poet, to see almost as the poet sees! It 
is a better seeing than the naturalist’s. 

Leaving this enchanting spot, I was 
again on my way along the trail. The 
country grew wilder and more rough. 
Cactuses rose from rock piles, grimly 
stretching their spiny arms. Agaves 
grew all about me. I was in the very 
sanctuary of their home. They love 
the sunny foothills and thrive best on 
rocky soil. Great patches, rods in ex- 
tent, were covered with their young 
shoots. 

Thence | wound down into a sandy 
ravine between sharp cliffs of white 
limestone. There was no sign of a 
path, only a level floor of torrent-strewn 
sand. The trail enteréd the cafion; it 
could not cross over, and great bowlders 
blocked my descent. It must, there- 
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fore, go up. I scanned eagerly the 
pent-up spaces for an outlet, but fora 
mile or more the walls presented an 
unbroken front. Finding a path that 
led up from the ravine I followed it 
some distance to prove whether it was 
a trail, or only a blind path leading no- 
where. It seemed to lead in the direc- 
tion I wished to take, but whether it 
was the right one or not ? 

For some distance it was still fairly 
good. Sometimes I passed over glassy 
granite; again where shale cropped out 
and crumbled beneath the hoof; and now 
it led between huge bowlders where the 
horse could barely pass. The vegeta- 
tion became -more abundant. Dark 
green beds of dagger-eared yuccas ap- 
peared, and the blossom-stalks of the 
agave stood sentineling all the hill-tops. 
On one rocky point a huge cactus had 
been struck by lighting and curiously 
split into three almost equal parts. 

I now had every reason to believe 
that I was lost, yet a half hope that I 
might find some trail leading to the 
other side tolled me on. The sun was 
low in the west and long shadows 
stretched from the rocky peaks over the 
bleak brown hills. A lonely feeling of 
fear and baffled plans came over me. 
Night was approaching; I was lost in 
the desert hills without water and with- 
out grass,—that which would enable 
me to escape. 

The scenery grew more wild and 
broken and the path a mere windswept 
alley between bowlders, traveled only 
by the coyote and the mountain sheep. 
Stories about mountain lions, bears, 
travelers dying of thirst, crowded to my 
mind. The trail passed out from the 
rocks to the side of a deep narrow 
cafion where, from a few hundred feet 
below, came the cheering sound of 
trickling water. 

This gave me a moment's hope, but 
at the same instant I heard the croak 
of a raven as it sailed away from a 
jutting ledge below. I was an intruder 
upon a solitude which perhaps no man 
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had ever entered before. The bird im- 
mediately flew back toward me, coming 
directly overhead, crying in the muffled 
voice common to its tribe. This black 
omen with its glossy plumes and rasp- 
ing voice was a depressing accompani- 
ment to the already discouraging train 
of events. Again and again it flew so 
near that I could hear the whir of its 
wings. Was it the portent of my fate ? 
Was this black spirit, raven-bodied, 
croaking my requiem? Verily, the 
thought was natural even to an unsu- 
perstitious mind. If it should fly at 
my horse’s head in one of those fierce 
plunges its evil aim would be accom- 
plished, for a few steps out of the way 
would hurl us, a crushed mass, on the 
rocks below. 

It had followed me several hundred 
feet along the cliffs; I could not bear 
the strain upon my already harrassed 
feelings longer, and in one of its wheel- 
ing flights I seized my gun from the 
saddle and with a snap shot sent it 
tumbling into the gorge. I heard a 
prolonged croak as of outwitted fiendish 
intention and my sable enemy fell to 
the ground below; my _ horse, even, 
seemed to show relief in a sigh, and 
“forged along in better mood.” 

The cafion now spread out into a 
scienaga filled with plum-thickets, occa- 
sional mesquite, and willows. With 
some difficulty, by sliding and jumping, 
I soon reached the bottom of an old 
water-course; out of a clump of bushes 
sprang, with a startled snort, a pair of 
fine deer, stately with branching horns. 
They stopped long enough for easy 
rifle shot, then bounded up the cafion 
and were hidden by a point of rocks. 

Here in the caiion another trail led 
me wrong. 
the supposed ranch, but frowning bluffs 
of limestone and jagged peaks rose be- 
fore me. I followed the cafion round 
bend after bend; sometimes the scant 
stream of water would sink; again it 
would trickle, a slender thread, over 
slate and lime rocks. I was several 
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thousand feet above thedesert,close under 
the snowy back of old San Jacinto, and 
the night was growing cold. The last 
sunlight had disappeared from the east- 
ern hills, and twilight would soon fade 
from the defile. The picturesqucness 
of the place forced itself upon me in 
spite of the trebled gloom of my out- 
look. 

The end hadcome. It now appeared, 
indeed, that I had been wrongly in- 
formed. | Directly before me was a 
wall of rock, barring further progress. 
A few crevices and opened seams made 
scant footing for mountain sheep and it 
was by their trail I had been led 
astray. 

The moon, now nearly full, was ris- 
ing over the hills reflecting from the 
white ridges and throwing black shadows 
into the ravine. I kindled a fire, tied 
my horse near a few tufts of bunch- 
grass, and dug a hole at the base of a 
rock to catch the slowly flowing water. 
After gathering all the wood and brush 
near by and making my horse as com- 
fortable as possible, I spread my blank- 
ets on a few juniper twigs and tried to 
sleep. 

The dry southern air was rapidly 
srowing colder, for heat radiates almost 
immediately from the barren soil, and 
gusts of wind drove down showers of 
sand and pebbles from the heights 
above. The fire gave out about mid- 
night; the moon-lighted air was in- 
tensely cold; frost was forming on my 
blankets and I could hear it crackling 
in the sap of the willows. 

Sleep -was impossible. When one 
side was likely to freeze I turned over 
on the other. Once a huge owl flew 
softly over, clicking his sharp bill. Once 
or twice I fell into a miserable doze and 
was awakened by my horse snorting in 
some sudden fear, or by gusts of wind 
rattling down avalanches of loosened 
rocks from the cliffs. Again the terrified 
snorting of my dumb companion in 
misery, my poor faithful Pedro, doubled 
the loneliness and dejection of the situ- 
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ation. I relieved my mind at intervals, 
when my momentary doze was broken 
by the sound of stealthy footsteps near, 
by firing a shot in the direction of the 
noise. Silence again for a time, but 
my unhappy horse was evidently ap- 
prehensive every moment. Miserable 
even to homesickness, I watched the 
slowly passing stars in whose glorious 
march I had now no joy, and no inter- 
est except that which related to my es- 
cape from this sad plight. 

The long night, doubly long with 
pain of body and mind, at a reluctant 
last, gave way to dawn. I climbed a 
tall cliff but could see only the lonely 
desert rocks and scanty cactus; no sign 
ofaranch anywhere. I hastily planned 
to retrace my tracks to Palm Springs, 
giving up without one pang of regret 
the eagerly projected journey along the 
sea coast southward. But it was no 
easy matter to follow the circuitous 
trail by which | had come, and to take 
a direct line across hills and cafions, 
through cactus and brush was impossi- 
ble. 

Before starting, I shared a half loaf 
of bread with my hungry horse, who 
(I cannot say wfzch after such a night's 
experience and companionship) had 
fared even worse than I, with nothing 
but tough, juiceless bunch-grass, and 
nothing to sustain his terrified mind. 
He seemed as anxious to get away as 
I, and broke into a lope over every 
level stretch. 

The two deer we had scared from 
their resting place the night before 
were evidently old settlers, for on 
rounding an angle, I saw them feeding 
in a flat below. Near by the sharp 
tracks of wild sheep were common. 

I was anxious to get a near view of 
these shaggy big-horns, the most strik- 
ing of North American mammals. This 
was a good opportunity as their tracks 
were fresh and they could not leave the 
cafion without being seen. I had 
scarcely come to the gulch where I had 
descended from the bluff when a noise 
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on the cafion side caught my ear. 
There they were, six splendid fellows, 
standing facing me with their big horns 
heavily poised on short, heavy-set necks 
and shoulders. If I had had a rifle of 
good range, I could easily have shot 
some of them, but it would have seemed 
a crime to harm the desert-dwellers. 
As it was, I hedged them in somewhat, 
for they could neither go up nor down 
the cafion without passing nearer to 
me; so up the rugged cliffs they sprang, 
zigzag and by straight leaps, never 
once missing a foothold. 

I worked my way up on the bluff; 
there had been but little wind on this 
side and I followed my tracks better 
than I had dared to expect. Glancing 
back I saw the big-horns on a knoll, 
sniffing and tossing their heads. 

It was past noon when I came out 
on the hills overlooking the desert. 
Never before had that forbidding, basin 
appeared so lovely. A_ few clouds 
floated over the mountains, shading it 
here and there; white sunshine flooded 
the rest. Away off to the northwest 
were the yellow cottonwoods and the 
white ranch-houses about the springs. 

My gaunt horse also felt the inspira- 
tion of the scene in his way, pricked up 
his ears, and increased his pace. Inthe 
rapid descent, the various plants, the 
scurrying lizards, quail, and chipmunks, 
and the pale desert thrushes were barely 
noticed. 

Hours later I sat under the bright 
cottonwoods in the delicious air of 
evening. The tall mountains in the 
east, late the scene of so much anxiety, 
were glorious in the evening glow. 
Broad shadows from the sharp peaks 
stretched a score of miles across the 
sandy plain. Night hawks and swifts 
plunged or circled about, and the even- 
ing call of quail came from distant low 
brushwood. A _ night trip of two or 
three scores of miles lay before me and 
its hard realities closed my volume of 
desert romance far otherwise than I 
anticipated in the opening chapter. 

William Wightman Price. 
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A CLOUDLESS June sky above,a dusty 
California mountain road, and a young 
tenderfoot from Ohio, mounted on a 
stout broncho, with an outfit consisting 
of a roll of blankets and a six-shooter. 

Fired with visions of suddenly ac- 
quired wealth, I hada few weeks before 
started for California, sorely against the 
wishes of my parents and advice of my 
friends. I was riding’ slowly up the 
long mountain grade, headed for the 
gravel mines of the North Fork of the 
Yuba, and calculated to make the 
Mountain House by dark, when I was 
overtaken by a horseman, who rode up 
beside me with a genial, “ How are you 
stranger ?”’ 

He was a fine looking man of about 
thirty, with a blonde beard, and the 
handsome horse he bestrode was some- 
what jaded. We rode on together up 
the grade, and fell into conversation. 
He inquired where I was from, and 
where I was bound for, both of which 
questions I answered frankly. He told me 
that he was a mine owner over on the 
Middle Fork; that he had just madea 
business trip down the ridge, and was 
in a hurry to get back, and added that 
I had better come on with him and he 


would give me a job. I gratefully ac- 
cepted his offer, and when we stopped 
to water about half way up the grade, 
he asked me to carry a small pair of 
saddle-bags, as his horse was pretty 
well beat out. 

I complied cheerfully, as my beast 
was comparatively fresh. The bags 
were heavy, and he remarked as he 
handed them over that they contained 
the coin from his last clean up. With 
a due appreciation of the importance of 
the trust, I felt for my six-shooter, and 
we pushed on up the grade. Arrived 
at the top he took a cross road, re- 
marking that he guessed we could make 
old man Brown’s by night. 

I found him a pleasant, entertaining 
fellow, and being no doubt conceited, 
imagined that he found me the same. 
It was nearly dark when we rode up to 
a low, rambling old building, which he 
designated as “old man Brown’s,” and 
added that it was rather a hard place, 
but any port in a storm. 

As we rode up to the porch a slender 
girl of about fourteen, with big brown 
eyes and a shock of red curls, came 
running round the corner of the house, 
She looked as wild as a deer, and my 
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first thought was, ‘‘ What a beauty she 
will make some day!” I raised my 
sombrero and asked if we could get ac- 
commodations for the night. 

“Dunno; I'll ask Dad,” she said 
shortly, and darted into the house 
through the bar-room. 

A moment later a portly old man in 
list slippers made his appearance, rub- 
bing his hands and smiling benignly. 
“How are you, boys? Want to stop? 
All right. Here, Jess, call Joe to take 
the horses.” 

I had just dismounted and started to 
remove the saddle bags when a glance 
at my traveling companion checked me. 
He was gazing back down the road and 
listening intently. I saw a _ grayish 
pallor overspread his face. The next 
moment he struck spurs into his horse 
and without a word galloped down the 
road in the opposite direction, into the 
gathering darkness. 

Surprised and alarmed, I sprang 
again into the saddle, and as the sound 
of horses approaching at a rapid rate 
came to my ears I started on down the 
road after my late companion. My 
first thought was that  highwaymen 
were on our track. 

Glancing back I saw a number of 
horsemen riding furiously down upon 
me. I heard loud oaths and orders to 
halt. Without heeding them I spurred 
on, and drew my _six-shooter, deter- 
mined to sell my life as dearly as pos- 
sible. The next moment a volley of 
shots rang out and my horse stumbled 
and fell. 

Before I could rise I was surrounded 
by the roughest looking crowd of men it 
has ever been my misfortune to en- 


counter. Cries of Kill him!’ “ Shoot 
him!” “ Hang him!’’ were heard on 


all sides, and a dozen hands seized me 
in no gentle grasp. My horse lay 
dead. One of the men thrust his hand 
into the saddle bags and pulled out a 
sack of coin. | 

“Here you are, boys! Here’s the 
swag! Hang the blanked thief!” he 
shouted. 
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“Let’s take him over to Brown’s 
and hear what he’s got to say,” said a 
tall man who seemed to be leader. 

This proposition met with general 
disfavor, especially from one officious 
man, who took a rawhide lariat from his 
saddle, and leading the way to a spread- 
ing oak tree that stood near, exclaimed, 
“Here’s a good limb! Fetch him 
along, boys!”’ 

But the tall man demurred, and had 
his way. “If he can’t give a straight 
account of himself, we'll make short 
work of him.” 

I attempted to explain, but a pistol 
was held at my head with the peremp- 
tory command to shut up; sol shut. 
My arms were then securely bound 
with the lariat. I was marched back 
to Brown's and placed in one corner of 
the bar-room. 

The crowd then demanded liquid re- 
freshment, which was served by Brown. 
The girl, Jess, stood in the door look- 
ing at me curiously, and [| thought 
rather pityingly. My trial then began. 
It was brief and to the point. The stage 
had been robbed the day before, the ex- 
press messenger killed, and several thou- 
sand dollars stolen. The robbers, sup- 
posed to be two in number, had escaped, 
and these men had organized a party 
to hunt them down. Hadtracked them 
thus far and succeeded in capturing me, 
with part of the stolen money in my 
possession. Brown testified to our rid- 
ing up a few minutes before they came 
and asking leave to stop over night, 
and added with a solemn shake of his 
head that they had ‘let the worst 
one get away.”’ | 

They then demanded to know what 
I had to say, and I told my story in as 
straightforward a manner as possible. It 
was listened to incredulously by most 
of them, but among a few I thought I 
saw looks that encouraged me, and I 
wound up with an impromptu appeal 


for life and liberty, which I felt must 


touch them. 
I was doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment when the lank man who had 
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“ Missouri’ written in every lineament, 
and who had been so officiously anxious 
to hang me at once, arose, and after 
expectorating; remarked with a harsh 
laugh: ‘* Young feller you can’t come 
it over us that-a-way. Come on, boys. 
Let ’s string him up.” 

Several rose and with oaths loud 
and deep seconded the motion. My 
blood ran cold, as I realized my immi- 
nent peril. These rough miners, who 
certainly had strong circumstantial evi- 
dence against me, felt perfectly justified 
in hanging me to the nearest tree. 
What could I do? I gazed from one 
to the other like a hunted animal. 

“Surely you would not hang a man 
on such evidence as this,” I cried. “If 
you will untie me I can show you 
letters that will prove who I am.” 

The tall man, whom they called Joe, 
stepped up and untied me. I drew out 
a letter from my mother which I had 
received while in San Francisco. It 
contained a card photograph of my 
pretty sister Alice, which fell to the 
floor as I drew out the letter. Joe 
picked it up. 

“Tt is my sister’s picture,” I cried. 
“Here; read the letter, any of you. 
It will prove that I am an honest man.’’ 

Joe was gazing earnestly at the pic- 
ture. ‘ Tell you what, boys, this here ’s 
a little beauty.”’ In my heart I blessed 
her pretty face and only wished her 
there to plead for me in person. 

The picture was passed round, and 
hope sprang up in my heart when the 
old Missourian, who seemed _thirsting 
for my gore, dashed it down again by 
exclaiming: ‘‘How do ye know but 
what he stole that letter and picter from 
some one on the stage, or out of the 
mail bag? It’s all bosh! Let’s hang 
him and done with it!” 

Joe took the photo again and glanced 
from it to me. ‘ Now, look ’ec here, 
Mizzoo, seems to me yer a gittin’ cold 
blooded in yer old age. Anybody with 
half an eye can see that this gal looks 
like him.” 


I thanked God for the resemblance, 
which was slight, and began to hope 
again. The girl, Jess, crowded in 
among the men and asked to see the 
picture. Joe handed it to her, jocosely 
remarking that he ’d marry her when 
she got to be as handsome as that. 

She quietly replied,‘ Shut yer mouth,” 
and gazed intently on the _ picture. 
“T’ll bet that’s his sister,’ she said 
presently. 

‘“T’m inclined to think so myself,” 
said Joe. ‘I think we'd better wait, 
boys, and take him down to the bar.” 

At this there was a dissenting mur- 
mur, which grew so strong that my 
courage failed again. Suddenly Joe 
turned to the crowd and cried :— 

“Tell ye what, boys. Let’s lay it 
on to luck. I'll play him a straight 
game of freeze-out. If he loses, he ’s 
our meat. What do ye say?” 

The idea seemed to tickle the fancy 
of the crowd. They evidently had con- 
fidence in Joe’s ability to play poker. 
Unfortunately for me it was a game of 
which I knew nothing, and I told them 
so. 
The girl, Jess, was still standing 
beside Joe. “Let me play for him,”’ 
she said eagerly. ‘‘ Luck ’s always with 

“Yes! Let her play,” cried the men, 
evidently amused at the novelty of the 
thing, and also sure that Joe’s superior 
skill would win. ‘*Let Jess play for 
him. Can you stake her, young feller ?”’ 

I looked at the girl curiously. Her 
big dark eyes were glittering with ex- 
citement, but she was cool and self- 
possessed. Taking out my purse, which 
contained my wealth, about one hun- 
dred dollars, I handed it to her. 

The cards were produeed, and in a 
few moments she and Joe were seated 
opposite each other, and the game 
began. 

It was a weird scene, and I had the 
odd feeling that I was simply a specta- 
tor, and in no way concerned. I 
remember wishing for sketching mate- 
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rials that I might transfer it to canvas. 
What a picture it would make. The 
low-ceiled, uninviting room; the smoky 
lamps shedding a flickering light upon 
the eager group round the table. I 
could see the face of the young girl, 
and knew that in all probability my life 
hung upon her “ luck.” 

She played in silence except to indi- 
cate how many cards she wanted at the 
draw. It was an even game for a while, 
then Joe began to win, and her pile of 
coin gradually diminished. She played 
coolly on, despite the comments of the 
crowd. She was down to her last dollar 
when the tide turned in her favor. 
She won steadily, raking in the coin 
each time, till Joe was nearly broke. 
He began to bet cautiously, having 
evidently no desire to be beaten by a 
girl. 

I watched her face closely for some 
sign of excitement, but none was visible. 
She was thoroughly self-possessed, and 
the fact that she held my life in her 
hands had no outward effect upon her. 
Luck turned in Joe’s favor again and 
they were soon about even. The crowd 
grew impatient. “What ye afraid of, 
Joe? Where’s yer nerve? Why don’t 
yer bet?” and like expressions were 
heard, while others encouraged the girl. 
“Old man Brown” came round and 
patted her on the shoulder, remarking 
that “Jess always did have the dog-on- 
dest luck.”’ 

They made it a jack pot, and it was 
Joe’s deal. Jess opened it for ten dol- 
lars and discarded two. Joe also dis- 
carded two, and after the draw gave a 
short laugh and raised her ten. She 
glanced at her coin in an uncertain way, 
then at her hand. She had three 
dollars less than he. The excitement 
was intense. For a moment, only the 
heavy breathing could be heard. Then 
Jess laughed a little and pushed her 
last dollar into the pot. | 

Old ‘* Mizzoo”’ broke into a discordant 
laugh. “Jess don’t bluff worth a 
damn,” he cried. 

VoL. xix.—7. 


Joe calmly pushed in the rest of his 
money. ‘It'll be make or break this 
time,” he said, glancing over at me. 
“Sorry fer ye, young feller: Boys, git 
yer rope: What ye got, Jess ?” 

She quietly laid down four nines and 
the jack of hearts. He held three aces 
and a pair of eights. He struck the 
table a blow that made the money 
jingle. ‘Good girl! Luck’s on your 
side. I’d ’a’ staked my last cent ona 
full like that, but fours are too much fer 
me. Come on, boys. Let’s irrigate.” 

He led the way to the bar, followed 
by the crowd, now seemingly in the 
best of humors. Jess calmly raked in 
the pot, put the money in my purse 
and handed it to me, remarking laconi- 
cally, ‘“‘ Here; you’d better take this 
and git.” 

“1 don’t want it all,” I exclaimed. 
“Only what I put in.” 

“ Keep it all. It’s yours. They’ve 
killed your horse,” and before I could 
say anything more she left the room. 

My first impulse was to put as much 
distance as possible between myself 
and the crowd, but on second thoughts 
I reflected that there was no other 
house within several miles, that I knew 
nothing of the country, and if I started 
out on foot I was liable to be run down 
by another gang of robber hunters. I 
therefore put on a bold front dnd asked 
Brown to give me a lodging for the 
night. 

He picked up a guttering candle, 
called Jess, and told her to show me up 
to the “corral.’’ This was a big loft 
over the bar-room, in which were a dozen 
or more uninviting looking beds. She 
placed the candle on a box beside one 
of these and was about to leave the 
room, when I detained her. 

“ Miss Jessie, I have not yet thanked 
you for what you have done for me to- 
night. My life is not worth much, but 
I should have hated to give it up in 
such a manner. Is there nothing I can 
do to show my ¢gratitude ?” 

She laughed in an embarrassed man- 
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ner. itwasn'tanything. I like 
to play; I’d ’a’ done it for anybody.” 

‘IT ’m sure of that; but is there noth- 
ing I can do for you?”’ 

She hesitated a moment. ‘“ Would 
you mind giving me that picture?” 

“What! Mysister’s? No, indeed; 
you can have it and welcome. She is 
one of the sweetest girls on earth, and 
would be only too glad to do what she 
could for any one who is kind to me.” 
~ She took it and thanked me. “I 
thought I’d like to look at it. I’m 
much obliged. Good night.” 

I did not see her about the house 
next morning. All the participants in 
the wished-for necktie party of the 
night before had vanished. I saw noth- 
ing of the saddle bags, so concluded 
they had taken them. I inquired for 
Miss Jessie, and was told that she had 
gone off early to drive up some cattle 
on the “divide.” The Chinese cook 
provided me with a scanty breakfast, 
and when the stage came by I mounted 
it with a feeling of inexpressible relief. 
Half an hour later as we rounded a 
curve in the road we came face to face 
with Jess. She was mounted on a vi- 
cious-looking black mustang, and gal- 
loped rapidly past, her bright curls 
streaming in the wind. I had only 
time to raise my hat in response to a 
smile of recognition, when she passed, 
as I then thought, out of my life for- 
ever. 


I had been in the mines but a short 
time when I received the sad news of 
my father’s death, accompanied by 
an urgent request from my mother that 
I return home at once and take charge 
of his business affairs. This was in- 
cumbent upon me as I was an only son. 
So within three months of the time of 
my arrival in California, I was again at 
home, my goki-hunting fever slightly 
abated, but still hoping to return to the 
Pacific Coast; but circumstances com- 
bined to prevent it. 

Alice welcomed me with open arms. 


She was intensely interested in my 
California experience, and wished very 
much to write to Jessie and thank her 
for lftberating me from my dangerous 
situation; but as I did not know her 
address, she had to abandon the idea. 
She died the second year after I re- 
turned, leaving only my mother and 
myself. As she was averse to leaving 
the old home, I remained there until 
her death, some twelve years later. 
Then finding life intolerably monoto- 
nous, I arranged my business, in which 
I had been very successful, so that I 
could leave for an indefinite time. 

I felt a strong desire to revisit the 
scenes of my early California experi- 
ence, and in due time found my- 
self at City. Much of its former 
glory had departed. The closing of 
the hydraulic mines had caused quite 
an exodus from that region. I decided 
to make the mountain trip on horseback 
as of yore, so hired a good one from 
the only livery-stable in the town, and 
one bright June morning started again 
over the almost forgotten mountain 
grades. 

About two o'clock I overtook a 
heavily laden wagon, drawn by six 
powerful horses. The sun’s rays were 
uncomfortably warm, the road was 
dusty. Just ahead was the watering 
trough, where the stranger overtook 
me so long ago. 

The driver of the team ahead, was a 
stalwart six-footer. He wore a blonde 
beard and a slouch hat, and walked 
beside the wheelers. He had a black- 
snake looped about his shoulders, and 
every now and then spoke encoura- 
gingly to the straining animals. As we 
reached the trough I drew rein beside 
him. He eased the horses back from 
a heavy pull, and answered my saluta- 
tion pleasantly. Something in the 
man’s face struck me as familiar. 

He watered his team, then climbed 
upon the wagon-box, produced a flask, 
and invited me to “smile”’ with him. 
I returned the compliment with a cigar, 
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and we entered into conversation. I 
inquired if he knew what had become 
of the old man Brown, who kept a 
stopping-place over on the divide years 
ago. 

He looked at me keenly a mo- 
ment. ‘Oh, yes. The old buzzard 
kicked the bucket some time ago. 
Struck a good mine and could n’t stand 
prosperity. What ’s become of the 
girl? Blanked if I know. Took her 
down to Frisco and put her to school. 
Seems to me I did hear she married 
Tom Stewart, Brown’s old partner, 
but he ’s gone up the flume too, I hear. 
Old place is gone to rack; nobody lives 
there now. Good stopping place about 
a mile the other side, though. Stan’ 
up, Bell!” 

The handsome gray mare in the “off 
lead’”’ arched her neck, the other 
horses tossed their heads and straight- 
ened their traces, the black snake gave 
a resounding crack in close proximity 
to the big “ near wheeler’s ” heels, and 
the outfit moved on up the mountain 
side. 

I rode on ahead no longer puzzled as 
to where I had met the stalwart driver, 
for memory straightway carried me 
back to my acquaintance of fourteen 
years before, who had so unceremo- 
niously deserted me that memorable 
night at old man Brown’s. He had 
changed but little, while 1, who was but 
a boy then, was now bearded and 
bronzed, and had no fear of being rec- 
ognized. 

I rode on, musing on the ups and 
downs of life, and presently reached the 
crossroad. I found the old hostelry a 
heap of ruins, the roof having been 
crushed in some previous winter by 
the weight of snow. I unsaddled my 
horse, and allowed him to graze for a 
time, while I wondered as to the where- 
abouts of the red-haired lassie, who 
had played such a fearless game that 
night, and reflected that by this time 
she was probably dealing faro in some 
of the underground palaces of San 
Francisco. 
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After drifting aimlessly round among 
the mining towns of the Sierras for 
some weeks, I went to San Francisco, 
and I spent some time in noting the 
changes time had wrought in that queen- 
ly city by the sea. One day while stroll- 
ing on the beach by the Cliff House, I 
came face to face with a beautiful 
woman who both interested and puzzled 
me. She was tall and well formed, 
with fine brown eyes, and a heavy coil 
of dark auburn hair. She was dressed 
in’ black, plainly but with much dis- 
tinction, and. had every indication of 
wealth and refinement. She was ac- 
companied by an elderly woman whom 
I heard her address as ‘‘auntie.” I 
managed to pass and repass them sev- 
eral times, and fancied the brown eyes 
glanced at me rather interestedly. 

Without being obtrusive, I kept 
them in sight, and returned to the city 
on the same train. I secured a seat 
just behind them, and devoted myself 
to studying her every detail of dress 
and manner. Arrived at the depot 
they entered a cab, and were driven 
away, and I returned to the hotel, 
more interested than I cared to confess. 
For years I had been so devoted to my 
mother, and to business, that no thought 
of marriage had seriously entered my 
mind. Now I suddenly realized that 
gray hairs were creeping among the 
black, and if I ever intended to marry, 
it was high time I gave the matter my 
attention. How much the thought of 
a pair of brown eyes had to do with 
this resolution, I cannot say. _ 

For several days I wandered round 
the various places of amusement and 
interest, with a vague hope of meeting 
her again. One evening I strolled into 
the Opera House, and stood near the 
door where I could observe all who en- 
tered. My patience was rewarded, for 
the two ladies came in just before the 
curtain rose. As she passed me I fan- 
cied I saw again a look of interest in 
her eyes. I procured a seat as near 
her as possible and watched her all the 
evening, falling more hopelessly in love 
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each moment, and this without know- 
ing if she were married or single. 

At the close of the performance I 
managed to keep very near them. As 
they passed me my brown-eyed beauty 
dropped her fan. I sprang forward, 
picked it up, and presented it with the 
most graceful bow at my command. 
She thanked me most graciously, and 
passed on and entered a carriage, leav- 
ing me in a state of bliss bordering 
upon imbecility. 

A week passed without my seeing 
her, though I haunted the principal 
thoroughfares by day and the theaters 
by night. I was beginnng to despair, 
when in strolling through the conserva- 
tory at Golden Gate Park one day, I 
again met her, accompanied by the 
same elderly lady. They were exam- 
ining some rare orchids. When her 
eyes met mine I distinctly saw a pink 
flush steal over her lovely face, and 
fancied I saw a smile in the brown 
eyes, but she bent over a flower, and I 
passed on, mentally cursing my luck at 
my inability to obtain an introduction. 

They soon passed out and took a 
shady seat in the park. I sat down as 
near as possible without being obtru- 
sive, and taking out a paper pretended 
to read. In reality I watched her over 
the top. Presently they arose and 
passed on, and I saw witha thrill of 
delight that my divinity had left her 
portmonnaie on the seat. Instantly a 
spirit of covetousness took possession 
ofme. I must have that purse at all 
hazards. I immediately rose and ap- 
propriated it, dreading lest I should be 
seen, and passed into another part of 
the park, feeling delightfully guilty. 
Arrived at a place free from observa- 
tion, Iexamined my treasure. It con- 
tained a twenty-dollar gold piece, some 
silver, anda few cards and memoranda. 
On one of the cards was written a name 
and address, “Jessie E. Stewart, No. 
231 Street. 

I felt elated. I had heard her com- 
panion address her as Jessie, that day 
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in the conservatory. I determined to 
wait till the next day, call at the ad- 
dress, and return the property. 

In the next morning’s paper I saw 
an advertisement of the lost purse, with 
a request that the finder would return 
it to the same address as thaton the 
card and receive reward. ; 

I wondered if I should receive the 
reward I so much desired, an acquaint- 
ance with her, and determined to re- 
turn it that morning. 

About ten I rang the bell of a pretty 
cottage inthe prettiest residence por- 
tion of the city. A neat servant maid 
answered my ring. I asked for the 
lady who had advertised a lost purse. 
“Ah yes,’ said she. “Step into the 
library. She will be down in a mo- 
ment.” 

She ushered me into a lovely little 
room, and ran upstairs, leaving me 
staring stupidly at a life-sized portrait 
of my sister Alice, which hung on the 
opposite wall. In an instant it all 
flashed across me. The resemblance 
to some one I had met puzzled me no 
longer. I saw as ina dream the low- 
ceiled room in the old house in the 
Sierras, the rough faces of the miners, 
the eager eyes of the young girl as she 
sat there playing for my life. 

As I gazed at the picture a light step 
sounded behind me, and turning I 
stood before the woman I had _ been fol- 
lowing for weeks, to find in her the 
heroine of my early California experi- 
ence. 

She laughed musically and held out 
her hand. “Ah, Mr. Elliot, I see you 
recognize me through your sister’s por- 
trait. Now, my memory is far better 
than yours, for I recognized you the day 
I saw you at the Cliff House. Have I, 
then, changed so very much since that 
night. Let me see, it was fourteen 
years ago, was it not?” 

I seized both her hands in an impulsive 
clasp. ThoughI remembered her as 


A thin slip of a girl like a new moon, 
Sure to be rounded into beauty soon, 
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I had noidea she would develop into 
such a beautiful woman as this. 

“Changed? Yes. Youhavechanged 
very much, but it is strange I did not 
recognize you. I ought to have done 
so.” 

“ There is nothing strange about it. 
I have changed very much,—for the 
better, I hope. I have had a strange 
story. Sit down and let me tell it to 
you.” 

I did so most willingly and she 
went on:— 

“Tn the first place, 1 am notold man 
Brown’s daughter. I know nothing of 
my parents except that both died of 
yellow fever in New Orleans, when I 
was a baby. Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
adopted me and brought me to Califor- 
nia. They built that house and I was 
brought up there, with no ‘ advantages’ 
except to lay up an abundant supply of 
health. I was as wild as a hawk, and 
almost as fierce, I think. 

‘When I was ten years old Mother 
Brown died. After that I ran com- 
pletely wild. Father was always good 
to me, but always let me have my own 
way to a shocking extent. However, I 
can say this much,—though thrown 
with a rough crowd, I was always treat- 
ed with the utmost respect. I some- 
times think they were a trifle afraid of 
my ungovernable temper,—don't be 


alarmed, it has been under control for 


years now. 
“The year after you were there, 
Father Brown had the luck to strike 
rich gravel in land that he owned. He 
took in a partner, Mr. Stewart, and at 
once brought me down here and put 
me to school. What a time I did have 
at first! I was like a caged hawk. I 
know I gave my poor teachers no end 
of trouble, but they were kind, and I 
soon began to take aninterest. Besides, 
I always kept that picture you gave me, 
and I know the sight of her sweet face 
somehow kept my feet in the path of 
duty. I became very much attached to 
one of my teachers, Miss Ross. She is 
the one with whom you have seen me, 
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«“ Father Brown died the year after I 
was put in school, leaving me in care 
of his partner, Mr. Stewart. When I 
was old enough to leave school, I had 
no home, so Mr. Stewart kindly got me 
out of that difficulty by marrying me. 

“He was very kind to me, and I 
missed him greatly when he died. I 
induced Miss Ross to make her home 
with me, and she has been with me 
ever since. We traveled a great deal 
for some years, and have not been here 
very long. I have often thought that I 
should meet you again. The picture 
you gave me has been a great comfort 
to me. When I grew restless and dis- 
couraged at school, I always fancied her 
sweet eyes looked at me reproachfully, 
and when I had won an unusually hard 
battle with myself, I seemed to read 
commendation in them. I had it en- 
larged as you see, and you don’t know 
what a comfort it has been to me.” 

My heart was almost too full for 
utterance. Sweet little Alice! How 
glad she would have been to know that 
her pictured face had been so precious 
to a struggling sister. I told her gently 
of Alice’s death, shortly after my return 
home, and how anxious she had been 
to write to her. 

Mrs. Stewart was much affected, and to 
give her time to recover, I related the 
principal events that had taken place 
with me since I last saw her. We 
spent a long time in conversation,—to 
me the most interesting one I ever held. 
She insisted that I should stay to lunch, 
and brought Miss Ross in to entertain 
me while she superintended the same. 
When I finally left it was with a promise 
to call the next evening. 

Of course I did so, and found her 
more charming thanever. Before long 
it seemed that I only lived from one 
time of seeing her till the next. I was 
wildly, hopelessly in love, and though 
she was kindness itself to me, there was 
always an indescribable something in 
her manner that checked the words I 
would have liked to utter. 

When away from her I cursed my- 
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self for a fool, and braced up with all 
the rusty old saws about faint hearts 
and fair ladies, but when again in her 
presence the fear of what a refusal 
might mean, tied my tongue. 

One night I escorted them to the 
opera. When we returned it was late, 
but Jessie, as I always called her to 
myself, insisted that I should come in. 
She had been unusually full of spirits 
that evening, and her gay laughter and 
sallies of wit had completely enthralled 
me. Miss Ross said goodnight and 
discreetly left us at the library door. 

I had a “ now-or-never ”’ feeling, that 
caused a peculiar sensation to perambu- 
late up and down myspine. I thought 
the darkness of the room would be a 
favorable opportunity, but before I 
could take the slightest advantage of 
the situation she turned a flood of gas- 
light upon the scene, and gave me a 
tantalizing look that was too much for 
even my cowardice, and the next mo- 
ment I had her in my arms, urging my 
suit with all my ardor. 

But she was obdurate. She broke 
away from my detaining clasp, and 
tossing her wrap upon a chair, cried 
gleefully: ‘So you say you love me. 
Very well, we will let fate decide it. I 
won you once, fair and square,— now 
see if you can winme. We will play 
a straight game, just as we did that 
night long ago, only you shall take 
Joe’s place. If you win, I am yours. 
If not, I remain single.”’ 

She produced a deck of cards and 
box of chips, seated herself at a small 
table, and motioned me to the opposite 


seat. Therewas nothing for it but to obey. 
She divided the chips, and at a motion 
from me dealt. I had long since mas- 
tered the intricacies of ‘‘ freeze-out,’’ and 
though seldom a lucky player, I resolved 
to play as never man played before, for 
who ever played for such a stake! 

I had an odd feeling that she would 
keep her word, and abide by the de- 
cision of the cards. We played in si- 
lence for a while, she getting the best of 
the game. I began to bet recklessly in 
hopes of retrieving my waning fortunes, 
but luck was steadily against me. 

I fancied I saw a disconcerted look 
in her eyes when she saw my pile re- 
duced to five. I took heart at this and 
began to win. We were soon nearly 
even, when an idea took possession of 
me. On the next deal I drew but one 
card. She took three and the betting 
began. I went slowly at first, but with 
a confident air that deceived her. I 
raised her till she had but three chips 
left. I calmly pushed in three. She 
hesitated a moment, then threw down 
the cards. ‘Take it!’’ she said. I 
quietly gathered in the chips, putting 
my bobtailed flush out of sight, and 
saw, as I gathered up the cards, that 
she had jacks and trays. 

With such odds in my favor I began 
to be very hopeful. I dealt, each drew 
two. She quietly laid down her last 
chip, and I called her. She had three 
queens and a pair of eights. I threw 
down four trays, and caught her in my 
arms, claiming my reward. She 
granted it, fully and freely, but I never 
told her what a bluff I played. 

Emma A. Thurston. 


Son 
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DOCTOR GWIN AND JUDGE BLACK ON BUCHANAN. 


[THE portion of Senator Gwin’s 
manuscript (written in 1881) that was 
eliminated from the ‘“ Gwin-Seward”’ 
article in the November number of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, reads as fol- 
lows. ] 

It may not be admitted by such par- 
tial friends of Mr. Buchanan as Judge 
Black, whose usually clear judgment 
seems clouded by his affection for him, 
but when the living actors in that sad 
drama have passed away, and some im- 
partial historian— from the records of 
the two contending governments— 
shall write the account of the events 
which occurred between the election 
and inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, it will 
be as clearly demonstrated as a problem 
in Euclid, that President Buchanan and 
General Scott, by their vacillation, are 
responsible for the Civil War. They will 
be held harmless of intentional errors 
by all fair-minded men, as they were 
both pure patriots and devoted to the 
Union of the States; but the verdict of 
“ Time’s impartial tribunal ”’ will surely 
be that they were derelict in their duty 
to the Constitution and laws, which they 
had sworn to support and maintain. 

They were one thing today and an- 
other tomorrow, veering like a weather- 
cock to the right and to the left, at the 
very time they should have been most 
firm and determined. General Scott, 
on the 15th December, 1860, said of 
the seceding States: ‘Let the erring 
sisters depart in peace;”’ and on the 
28th and 30th of the same month writes 
his two famous notes——one to the 
President and the other to the Secre- 
tary of War,— which, if they had been 
promptly acted on, would have nipped 
secession in the bud. Instead of this, 
as Judge Black shows, Scott immedi- 
ately afterwards draws back from the 
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enforcement of the very policy he had 
just outlined in these notes. 

Mr. Buchanan was equally  un- 
steady in his opinions. When Con- 
gress assembled in December, just after 
the Presidential election, he was com- 
pletely under the control of Senator 
Slidell and his. Southern associates, so 
much so that it drove General Cass 
from his Cabinet and caused Judge 
Black to declare that he would resign 
unless the line of policy was changed. 

Black and Slidell had been Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s two most trusted friends, and 
their bitter opposition to each other at 
this time caused him much annoyance 
and great distress of mind. He would 
say, “Yes,” to Slidell today and 
the same to Black tomorrow, until Mr. 
Slidell left him, a bitter enemy, and 
Judge Black tendered his resignation as 
chief Cabinet adviser. 

If Mr. Buchanan had added to that 
able message to Congress, in which he 
so clearly demonstrated to his own sat- 
isfaction that he had no power under 
the Constitution to coerce a seceding 
State, these words: But notwithstand- 
ing what I have just written, in the lan- 
guage of the immortal Jackson I say: 
‘The Union! it must and shall be pre- 
served!’’——and then acted up to that 
declaration, there would have been no 
Civil War. | 

The mention of General Jackson’s 
name invokes, very naturally, a com- 
parison of his and Mr. Buchanan’s ad- 
ministrations. During each a dissolu- 
tion of the government of the United 
States was threatened; during Jackson’s 
by nullification and Buchanan’s by 
secession. 

General Jackson’s most cherished 
friends and warmest adherents were 
“nullifiers.” During the celebrated 
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senatorial tournament, between Web- 
ster and Hayne, he sent a note of con- 
gratulation and commendation to Hayne 
upon his great and successful oratori- 
cal effort. Three years later, after read- 
ing the “ Nullification Proclamation” of 
Hayne, (then Governor of South Caro- 
lina), he exclaimed: “The traitor! I 
will hang him as high as Haman!”’ 

At an assemblage of the great men 
of the conntry to celebrate an impor- 
tant historical event in our history, 
which it was thought certain he would 
attend, General Jackson, instead of 
being present, sent and had read that 
famous toast,—*“ The Union! it must 
and shall be preserved!” This acted 
upon the assembly like the bursting of 
a bombshell. It was a gage of battle 
against nullification and the glove was 
promptly taken up by Mr. Calhoun, the 
Vice-President, and his followers. From 
that time on it was war to the knife be- 
tween the two parties. 

While a member of Congress from 
Mississippi, in 1841, I had many con- 
versations with Mr. Dixon H. Lewis, 
one of Alabama’s Representatives,— 
who was one of Mr. Calhoun’s, as I was 
one of Jackson’s, most trusted friends, 
—regarding the nullification conflict, 
then ended. Although retired, Jack- 
son was still the great chief of the Dem- 
ocratic party; and Calhoun continued 
to be one of its most potential leaders. 

Mr. Lewis related to me, among 
other things, that Mr. Calhoun and his 
friends in Congress, after the issuance of 
Governor Hayne’s famous proclamation, 
met every Wednesday night for consul- 
tation, and never separated without 
agreeing upon a plan of action in the 
event of any of those present being ar- 
rested by General Jackson before their 
next meeting. Mr. Clay,near the close 
of the session, learned from a reliable 
source that Jackson intended to arrest 
Calhoun and the most prominent of his 
friends in Congress before they left 
Washington. Clay went to Calhoun's 
room, at three o'clock in the morning, 


and informed him of the fact. Mr. 
Calhoun, while one of the bravest of 
men morally, was not equally so physi- 
cally. Hetrembled like an aspen leaf 
and gave Mr. Clay carte blanche to in- 
troduce any measure in Congress that 
would avert such a catastophe, promis- 
ing to give it his support. This was 
the origin of the ‘Compromise’ meas- 
ure introduced by Clay and passed by 
Congress. When General Jackson 
signed the bill, the Warrior’”’ said, 
with a grim smile: “ This saves their 
necks from the halter!” 

This was the end of nullification, and 
such would have been the end of seces- 
sion if Mr. Buchanan had followed in 
the footsteps of his illustrious predeces- 
sor. 

Jackson’s nearest friends were Nulli- 
fiers, and Buchanan’s, by a singular co- 
incidence, were Secessionists. John 
Slidell had more influence with Mr. 
Buchanan than any dozen men in the 
country. Slidell was an arrogant dicta- 
tator and despot. Mr. Buchanan suc- 
cumbed to his influence up to the last, 
when Slidell quit him in anger. No 
closer ties would have been broken _ be- 
tween Buchanan and his “ secession” 
friends than were broken between 
Jackson and his “nullification” friends, 
when the General announced the cele- 
brated sentiment heretofore quoted: 
“The Union! it must and shall be 


preserved! ”’ 
W. M. Gwin. 


Doctor Gwin was always noted as a 
very interesting and instructive talker. 
He had a splendid memory, great per- 
sonal magnetism, a genial vein of 
humor, and a very graphic style of dia- 
logue. 

One of his greatest charms as a 
raconteur was his almost entire self-ob- 
literation. Unlike most good talkers he 
was never the hero of his own anecdotes. 
But, more unusual still, I never knew 
him to tell but one “smutty” story,— 
and that was a gem,—during my 
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twenty years of familiar intercourse 
with him. 

His reminiscences were always re- 
markably free from personal prejudice 
or partiality. While the foregoing criti- 
cism from his pen may seem harsh and 
unfriendly, there is no reason to believe 
that it was inspired by any unkind feel- 
ing on his part towards either Mr. 
Buchanan or General Scott. On the 
contrary, I had it from his own lips, 
that he was, during his whole term in 
the United States Senate, the personal 
friend of both and so regarded by them. 

It was to him, he told me, that Gen- 
eral Scott appealed to obtain a recon- 
sideration of Shield’s  bill,—creating 
the office of Lieutenant-General,— after 
its rejection in the Senate. In response 
to this appeal, he moved and carried 
the reconsideration of the bill; had it 
amended as desired by General Scott — 
making the office expire at his (Scott’s) 
death—and, thus amended, secured 
its passage. 

From the beginning to the end of 
Mr. Buchanan’s administration Doctor 
Gwin was always on exceedingly friendly 
terms with him. They often differed 
in their views,— as was natural between 
men so unlike each other in mental and 
physical temperament,— but never al- 
lowed their differences of opinion to 
affect their personal relations or friend- 
ship. 

Doctor Gwin’s comments on Mr. 
Buchanan's departure from Washington 
and his life of isolation afterwards, as I 
now quote them from memory, ten 
years after I heard them, were almost 
in these words :— 

“On the morning of Mr. Buchanan’s 
departure from Washington, at the ex- 
piration of his presidential term,— 
when I called to tell him ‘goodby,’— 
he said to me, with considerable sad- 
ness of voice, that I was the only Sena- 
tor that had called upon him since he 
had ceased to be President.” 

Continuing, Doctor Gwin said :— 

“Mr. Buchanan, abandoned by his 
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most cherished friends, left Washington 
in gloomy despair. Both factions 
heaped curses loud and deep upon his 
head as the man who, from want of 
firmness of character and stability of 
purpose, was responsible for the im- 
pending conflict. He went to Wheat- 
land, his beautiful home in Pennsyl- 
vania, a hopeless, broken-hearted man 
and passed forever from the public 
gaze. 

“ How different was Jackson’s retire- 
ment from the presidency! He re- 
mained for years afterwards a colossus 
in the political world; and his party 
bowed before him in reverence. Many 
a pilgrimage was made to the Hermit- 
age by the most distinguished men of 
the country; and up to the last he en- 
joyed the obedience and admiration of 
his party and personal friends. Buchan- 
an’s name might well be blotted out 
from history; while Jackson’s would 
adorn the annals of any nation! The 
one will pass away and be forgotten; 
the other will live on and be imperish- 
able!” 

Liberal allowance must be made for 
Doctor Gwin’s life-long and perhaps 
exaggerated admiration and reverence 
for General Jackson. With every dis- 
position to be fair and dispassionate in 
his treatment of Mr. Buchanan, it was 
impossible for Doctor Gwin to be im- 
partial towards him, or any other man 
that ever lived, when a comparison was 
instituted with what General Jackson 
had done, or would have done, under 
similar circumstances. The earliest 
lesson of Doctor Gwin’s childhood was 
to love and revere General Jackson. 
When he was in his seventh year, his 
father—generally known as “ Parson 
Gwin ”—was acting as Jackson’s chap- 
lain at the Battle of New Orleans. 
The Gwins and the Jacksons were 
united by the strongest bonds of friend- 
ship during their whole lives. From 
the time Doctor Gwin reached manhood 
until Jackson’s. death, no man was 
nearer to or more trusted by, the “ Old 
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Hero,” as he called him, than Doctor 
Gwin. He held for years one of the 
most important and lucrative offices in 
Jackson’s gift,—that of United States 
Marshal for Mississippi. The long 
struggle in the Senate over Doctor 
Gwin’s confirmation for this office, and 
Jackson’s obstinate adherence to him 
until confirmed, are historical. No 
man in American history has equaled 
Jackson in unflinching fidelity to his 
friends,—except General Grant. This 
is a handsome trait in their characters, 
even if they may sometimes have stood 
by their friends when in the wrong, as 
Grant, at least, undoubtedly did. 

For a short time — while Major Don- 
elson was detained in Tennessee by his 
wife’s illness— Doctor Gwin acted as 
Jackson’s private secretary, and occu- 
pied at that time the room in the White 
House in which, years afterwards, Presi- 
dent Garfield passed many weary days 
of suffering after the assassin’s bullet 
had done its fatal work. 

The last letter, probably, that Jack- 
son ever wrote with his own hand—a 
few weeks only before his death—was 
to Doctor Gwin, and greatly prized by 
him, bearing as it did the last kind 
words of confidence and esteem from 
his dying friend. 


BLACK’S DEFENSE OF BUCHANAN. 


Two years after Doctor Gwin wrote 
this foregoing criticism of Mr. Buchanan 
—now first published —appeared the 
dying utterances of the latter’s loyal 
friend, Judge Black, in his defense. 
The last words of ‘‘the old. man elo- 
quent,’ vindicating Mr. Buchanan and 
himself from another attack from Mr. 
Davis's pen, were uttered only two 
days before he (Black) was stricken 
with the disease that carried him, within 
a week, to his honored grave. They 
will be found in the Philadelphia Press, 
of September t1oth, 1883, in the shape 
of an interview,— over the signature of 
Mr. Frank A. Burr, one of its cleverest 
reporters. 
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I shall only quote those portions re- 
ferring more particularly to Mr. Bu- 
chanan. After reading Mr. Davis’s 
letter, handed to him by Mr. Burr, 
Judge Black said :-— 


I find nothing in his reply to justify me in retract- 
ing a word of what I said two years ago when re- 
viewing with you his book. 

I would not do Mr. Davis an injustice. He has 
had enough of that from his own people. But what 
I said in the original article, I say now,--that he 
and the other Secessionists were always plying Mr, 
Buchanan with their arguments, entreaties, or 
threats, as the case might be. That he was able to 
resist them all. and stand true to his Constitutional 
obligation in the most trying ordeal ever forced upon 
a man, is a lasting tribute to his honor and man- 
hood, 

Mr. Buchanan has been more grievously misrep- 
resented, and with greater success, than any other 
man of whom I ever heard or read. Mr. Davis is 
as much responsible for this injustice as any one I 
know of, living or dead. He was king bee in the 
Secession movement. In all the intrigues with 
which they hedged the President about while they 
were planning the rebellion, he was chief. He en- 
joyed the President’s friendship and had considerable 
influence with him, and he never hesitated to use 
this power to warp the President’s acts and _ utter- 
ances to suit the schemes of those with whom and 
for whom he acted. He signally failed, but he is 
entitled to no credit for Mr. Buchanan’s fidelity. 
The plottings with which the Southern leaders sur- 
rounded the Executive gave at once the pretext for 
and the power to his enemies to successfully assail 
him. 

As anxious as Mr. Buchanan always was to pre- 
vent an open rupture during his term of office, he 
never thought for a moment of yielding to the de- 
mands, entreaties, or threats, of the Secessionists. I 
admit that he was far more lenient with them than I 
would have been, or advised him to be. He hesi- 
tated about re-enforcing the forts when he should 
have acted promptly. 

But you must understand that he was peculiarly 
surrounded. The South had helped make him 
President. He had lifelong friendships there, and 
it was no easy matter to act harshly toward people at 
whose hands he had received somuch. ‘To intimate 
that he ever acted without the sznction of his con- 
science, from any feeling akin to fear for his personal 
safety, is a gross outrage upon the truth. He had 
less care for threats against his life than any man I 
ever knew, and if he could at any time have saved 
this country from war he would have yielded up his 
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life as willingly as he would have gone to his bed. I 
have often heard him say that none of the letters 
threatening his life, of which he received a great 
many, ever made him lose a moment’srest. . . . 

I can, after all these years, look back upon my con- 
duct in that crisis and feel that I never swerved a 
hair’s breadth from my duty, as I discovered it at 
the outset of those troubles. Mind, I do not mean 
to say I made no mistakes, for I did. I was guilty 
of at least one serious blunder. Yet I do not see 
how, without more than human foresight, I could 
have cleared that breaker. This, however, does not 
excuse the mistake which I made by giving too 
hasty an opinion upon a most important subject. 

It was just after;the election of 1860,— even be- 
fore any Southern State had taken a decided step 
toward secession. One of the senators from South 
Carolina left the Capitol in a huff, declaring that 
the election of Mr. Lincoln meant civil war, and that 
he would nv longer serve in the Senate. This was 
the first significant act pointing to secession, and it 
made an impression upon Mr. Buchanan’s mind. 
Very soon after it occurred he took occasion to say to 
me:— 

** Judge, have these people any right to secede? 
Do you find any warrant in the Constitution for a 
State’s withdrawing from the Federal Union?” 

**None on earth,” [ replied. ‘* This Union can 
never be destroyed, except by fire and sword.” 

‘*T am glad that your opinion is in exact accord 
with mine upon that subject,” said he. ‘‘I have 
been giving this matter a great deal of thought, and 
now that you agree with me I am convinced that my 
conclusions are sound. The Union is indissoluble.” 

We discussed the subject in this vein for a few 
_ minutes, and Mr. Buchanan expressed himself with 
great frankness, all the time assuming that the 
peaceable secession of a State was not possible. 
Finally he turned to me and said:— 

** Ought not the Executive to state his conclusions 
upon this subject, so that the people may know the 
exact attitude of my Administration ?” 

** Most assuredly,” I replied, ‘** you should do so 
clearly and forcibly. The country should under- 
stand that you occupy no equivocal position, but 
are severely opposed to secession.” 

** How shall it be done,—by proclamation or in 
the message to Congress?” asked the President. 

**In the message,” was my response.I spoke, 
perhaps, without proper reflection; but Congress 
was soon to convene and the message was being 
prepared, A grave question was to be dealt with 
and a grave crisis to be met. Therefore my first 
impression was that it would be more dignified to 
deal with it in the message, and I so answered. If 
I had said, ‘‘ By proclamation,” he would have un- 
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doubtedly said ‘‘ Write it;” or, if he had written it 
himself the result would have been the same. A 
ringing document from the first line to the last 
would have been prepared, as was done in the Utah 
case. It need not have been half a column long. 
Such a paper could and would have stated conclu- 
sions so powerfully as possibly to have stayed the 
madness of secession, then in its infancy. I do not 
say that it would have altered the course of the 
leaders, but it might have had a striking effect upon 
their constituency. The people then would not 
have pushed nor even followed them. I did not 
diccover the breadth of my mistake until it was too 
late. When I said ‘‘In the message” I had not 
weighed the powerful influence that was to surround 
Mr. Buchanan for the balance of his term. I do 
not mean to say that that influence was strong 
enough to alter his views on secession or temper his 
fidelity to the Union, for he was as honest a patriot 
as ever lived. But the Secessionists were ever able 
and alert. They lost no opportunity to ply the 
President with their seditious arts, and when he 
came to write that feature of the message which 
dealt with the Southern question they had possessed 
him with the idea that he should argue questions 
that had been settled since the foundation of the 
government, instead of stating conclusions that the 
humblest might have read and understood. Sound 
though his arguments were, they were liable to mis- 
construction, and the force of his views was lost, as 
finally presented in the message. 

They became a two-edged sword that cut deepest 

in the wrong direction. It was a serious misplay of 
judgment, both on his part and mine, 
The Administration should have reached the Aimee 
ican people by a single blast on the threshold of 
danger, that would have awakened them to the 
perils of the hour and strengthened the arm of the 
Government in its pending struggle with both the 
Abolitionists and the Secessionists. . . . 

After I found that the President was convinced 
that it was his duty to argue these questions in the 
message I tried to recover lost ground. So, when he 
called upon me for my legal opinion upon this sub- 
ject, I tried to prepare such a paper as should have 
been issued as the proclamation. When the Presi- 
dent saw it he found that its terms were entirely too 
strong for him. He did not dissent from my conclu- 
sions, but he said if he folleowed them it would in- 
crease the bitterness between the factions. I recall 
an expression he made while discussing it, and it 
illustrates his position exactly. ‘‘I desire,” said he, 
**to stand between the factions like a daysman, with 
my hand on the head of each, counseling peace.” 
We had our first real difference over this paper. He 
took it, and insisted upon a formal legal opinion 
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upon the right of secession. Thus I failed to im- 
press upon his state paper of that year the strong 
views I knew he entertained on the subject of seces- 
sion, but hesitated to express for fear of further 
arousing the temper of both factions, who sat growi- 
ing and ready to spring at each others’ throats. 


Little faith can be attached, as ; a 


‘ rule, to the reliability of contemporary 


biography. We have just had good 
evidence of this in what has preceded. 

Judge Black and Doctor Gwin were 
both prominent actors in the events 
that have been reviewed, and remained 
good friends to the last. One was as 
honest and fearless in the expression of 
his opinions as the other. Each, how- 
ever, may have had without knowing 
it some personal bias in this matter. 
It is quite probable that Doctor Gwin’s 
infatuation for everything Jacksonian 
made him too severe in his arraign- 
ment of Buchanan. On the other 
hand, Judge Black’s loyalty to his chief 


and dislike of Mr. Davis may have 
caused excess of zeal on his part in 
Mr. Buchanan’s defense. 

In this connection I am reminded of 
an interesting magazine article, that I 
read several months ago, the following 
extract from which seems to me very 
appropriate here. The article, entitled 
“Thoreau and his Biographers,’’ was 
from the pen of Samuel Arthur Jones, 
—and the extract reads as follows:— 

“No man’s life can be fully written 
by a contemporary. Death and time 
break the seals of reticences that are 
sacred to coevals, and posterity is_ per- 
mitted to make the most searching 
post-mortem examinations. Mean- 
while, the falsities that for a time batten 
on a dead man’s memory one by one 
drop into oblivion, shriveled by the 
light of Truth.” 

The words just quoted appear to me 
a fitting conclusion to this paper. 

Evan Coleman. 


THE. EXILE. 


THE chimes were ringing when I came away — 
Across the meadows toward the shining sea — 
To that new land wherein all men are free. 

O sad, sweet bells; that called to me that day, 
The chimes that sounded when I came away! 


Methinks they cried : ‘‘O wanderer, stay, O stay! 
The new land will not please beyond the sea; 

No man in this life can know liberty!”’ 

Ah me, the bells that called aloud that day,— 
The chimes that sounded when I came away ! 


I’ve longed to hear them often since that day,— 
The chimes that followed o’er the russet lea,— 
Whose tones beseeching cried aloud to me! 

I wish I’d heeded what they had to say, 

The chimes that sounded when I came away! 


Marcia Davies. 
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THE DAY OF 


HE sidewalks of San 
Francisco were wet 
and shiny, and the 
crossings were slushy, 
but the sky was such 
gulfs of blue between 
the white piles of 
donde that all’the smoke of the city 
seemed unable to tarnish it. And the 
gulfs were growing larger and larger, the 
great downy piles settling down to the 


crests of the blue ranges about the bay; 


they were gone altogether by afternoon, 
leaving the city bathed in blue air, like 
a speck in the heart of a sapphire. The 
rain had ceased at last about dawn, 
with a final royal onset, whose tawny 
streams still ran with a pleasant noise 
down the gutters, and a little after sun- 
rise the clouds had broken. 

The streets were crowded with peo- 
ple, happy in the return of the sun and 
the emancipation from walls and fire- 
sides, or from umbrellas and water- 
proofs, as the case might be. The florists 
and street venders hastened to increase 
their display of evergreens and scarlet 
berries, which had upheld in a discour- 
aged way through the rainy week the 
honors of the season. The corners of 
alley-ways down town were heaped with 
greenery; wagons from suburban nur- 
series passed along loaded with cedars, 
and cypress, and arbor vite, and others 
from the hills, with still muddier wheels 
and more besplashed horses, carried 
young redwood trees and piles of dark 
ereen branches and red berries of the 
photinia. Little boys, who lacked the 
stamp of city ease and expertness, yet 
plainly knew how to take care of them- 
selves with a sturdy, countrified shrewd- 
ness, carried baskets of the berries tied 
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THE CHILD. 


up in clusters, up and down the streets, 
and women in fur-edged wraps and 
hurrying business men stopped and 
bought smilingly of them at all the pop- 
ulous corners. The smell of the fresh- 
cut pine, and cedar, and redwood, and 
of the twigs trampled underfoot, rose 
with exquisite purity on the bright, 
clean-washed air. 

Just after early lunch, while people 
were still making their way back to- 
ward offices and work-benches after the 
noonday exodus, Miss Paula Waite 
came down town. 

‘The stores will make up in this one 
day a good deal of their loss through the 
bad weather,” said asmiling young man 
whocame up to her as she stood wait- 
ing for a tangle of horse cars, and cable 
cars, and teams to unwind and set free 
the crossing. 

Miss Paula turned her head a little 
and surveyed with a severe middle- 
aged look the good-natured crowd push- 
ing in and out of the toy shops. 

‘‘Christmas wears a highly commer- 
cial aspect behind his jovial Santa Claus 
mask, does n't he ?” she remarked dryly. 

The young man looked abashed for 
a moment, not quite comprehending the 
answer perhaps, but feeling snubbed. 
Miss Waite was a rather important per- 
son, however, and he recovered his 
cheerfulness at once, and went on to 
tell her sundry items about the “ holi- 
day sales.” This firm was depending 
on them to offset the losses of the year; 
that one had furbished up a lot of dead 
stock, and it was really likely to go off, 
owing to this jam of all the last week’s 
shopping into one day. ‘“ People that 
don't care much what they get, but 
have to buy a given number of things 
to go round a family, and just rush out 
at the last minute to get it done with, 
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will find the big bazar next to him so 
full they can’t get in, and there’s his 
place handy by, with a showy window, 
and they will turn in and take what he 
gives them. He makes money on the 
rain.’”’ Miss Waite moved forward as 
her crossing cleared, and the young 
man, after making some deferential 
show of helping her across,—she gave 
him no chance to make it more than a 
show ,—lifted his hat and turned away 
in the opposite direction. 

A few blocks farther on she paused 
to look with a critical eye at the display 
in a jeweler’s window. 

“Out for Christmas shopping, Miss 
Waite?’’ some one said, coming up 
cheerily behind her. ‘‘I declare, every- 
body is on the street this morning; I’ve 
met half the people I know in the 
world already. But isn’t it a jam? 
and how hard it is to find things that 
will do for people! You are not as 
shiftless as I am, surely, to have put it 
all off till this week, and then got 
caught by the rain?” 

“Not I,” said Miss Waite grimly. 
“T am not engaged in swelling the 
holiday trade, but on my way toa com- 
mittee meeting, which some one’s bung- 
ling delayed till this inconvenient date.” 

“A committee meeting! Dear me, 
you are the most wonderful woman! 
Another! and you were at the library 
board meeting yesterday in all the 
rain. My husband says Miss Waite is 
invaluable on the board; he says she 
has the business head of a man, and a 
decision and superiority to impulse be- 
yond anything you could look for in a 
woman.” ; 

Miss Waite smiled coldly. She re- 
membered the transactions - at the 
board meeting, and had no illusions as 
to the coloring Judge Finley’s opinion 
of them had doubtless had, as originally 
delivered; she thought it likely that it 
had ended, “ Hang an old maid, any- 
how!” 

‘Well, we can’t all be Miss Waites,” 
Mrs. Finlay went on, with complete 
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and transparent resignation. ‘‘ How 
charming the sunshine is! Don’t you 
think it is pretty to see the crowds, all 
so happy and busy? And how /jper- 
fectly \ovely this window is!” 

‘‘It makes a fine show,” said Miss 
Paula, “with its color and glitter, and 
the silver, and the soft plush mountings; 
but there is scarcely anything that is 
really good there. The effort is all to 
get devices that are new and striking, 
not to bring out the real beauty of the 
stones. Poor people have a good deal 
to congratulate themselves on in the 
number of things they lose nothing by 
being unable to buy.” 

Mrs. Finlay probably did not half 
listen; at all events, she answered at 
random, with unruffled good-nature, by 
calling attention to the beauty of this 
and that trinket; remarked that she 
must go in and get something, but 
turned back to ask what in the world 
you could give a man,—“ They buy 
everything they want for themselves, 
you know, all along the year, and they 
are so bored by the things we give 
them! ”’—and finally drifted on, with a 
small stream of well-dressed women, 
into the jeweler’s door. 

As Miss Paula turned away, another 
acquaintance bowed to her, and then, 
finding himself bound in the same 
direction, joined her,—an_ iron-gray 
man, with such permissible carelessness 
of attire as indicates that a man has no 
home and no habit of entering formal 
society. He joined Miss Paula readily 
and with some appearance of pleasure, 
and that was evidence—if you knew 
Miss Paula—that he was clever him- 
self, and did not need to mind a little 
acerbity, which he was quite able to 
match. 

“One would not imagine,” he said, 
“that they were getting ready to cele- 
brate a poor man’s birthday.” A car- 
riage had just drawn up at the curb- 
stone. A woman, stout, hard-faced, in 
a long wrap of the finest sealskin, sat 
in it. A companion or dependant of 
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some sort, who showed a somewhat un- 
easy assiduity in her manner, went into 
the store,— probably to bring a busy 
clerk and a small but highly expensive 
collection of jewels to the sidewalk for 
examination. 

“They are not, Doctor Spencer,” 
said Miss Paula. “ They are celebrating 
inherited festival, but they don’t re- 
member what it is about. The Christ- 
mas cards struggle feebly to remind 
them, with decorative angels and Ma- 
donnas,— but such devices are not 
popular, and are disappearing from the 
cards, in favor of humorous pigs and 
owls, and wonderful sachet powder 
attachments. The infant Christ has 
never had much place on Christmas 
cards,— it would jar on people’s feel- 
ings as an introduction of religious 
topics quite out of place on such an in- 
congruous occasion.” 

“ Well, that is all right,’ said Doctor 
Spencer. “The instinct of the people 
knows what it is about. They are 
really celebrating Yule, not the birth- 
day of the Galilean; all the efforts of 
the Church since first it lit on this way 
of knocking out the pagan festival have 
not made a really Christian one of it. 
It speaks rather well for the healthy, 
dogged old heathenism of Yule that it 
could soak up the essential good in the 
Christian celebration they tried to re- 
place it with, reject the rest, and then 
hold its own.” 

“It seems to consist now mainly of 
trying to keep up a tradition,” said 
Miss Paula. ‘‘ The English try to live 
up to the medieval Christmas,— which 
was, I suppose, a matter of roistering 
and eating mainly, and no doubt did 
express the people in a frank and 
whole-souled manner,—and we try to 
live up to the English Christmas, or 
perhaps I should say the Dickens 
Christmas. The Christmas stories in 
our periodicals are either Dickens or 
nothing. Thanksgiving seems to have 
more spontaneity among us,—our na- 
tional form of the universal harvest 
feast.” 
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“ Thanksgiving is a narrower affair, 
Puritan born, whereas the blend to 
Christianity and heathenism in Christ- 
mas makes it broad-based. The one is 
a self-centered sort of affair—a con- 
trivance for making our bow to God 
for good received; the other means 
doing good. Its vitality is that it is 
humane.”’ 

“Tt means making a demonstration 
of doing good, as nearly as I can find 
out. Or do you refer to its being so 
excellent for the holiday trade? The 
vitality of the one holiday depends 
frankly on the turkey; that of the other 
(but not frankly) on the merchants and 
advertising journals.” 

Doctor Spencer stopped, and looked 
at her. ‘* What would you have?” he 
asked. “I said humane,— not divine.” 

He made a hasty bow and escaped 
from the possibility of a retort. She 
looked after him, smiling a little at his 
answer ; but it did not reach her mood, 
and her face settled into hard lines again 
as she walked on. 

She saw a laboring man stop and 
buy of a street fakir some foolish gim- 
crack for his baby: he displayed it toa 
companion, and beamed with satisfac- 
tion. His face seemed a little familiar 
to her, and in a moment she placed 
him: she had seen him a few days be- 
fore on a street car with his wife. The 
woman had been begging for twenty- 
five cents for the baby: he had set his 
heart, she said, on spending Christmas 
day at the Park, if it was pleasant; two 
bits would pay her fare to take him, 
and leave him a few cents to spend 
there for bread and milk and cakes; 
he had never been there, and the chil- 
dren next door had talked about it so 
much that he thought it must be heaven; 
he watched them off, ready to cry, and 
asked if Ae could not go when Christ- 
mas came; and she did not want to 
have to see him watch them off Christ- 
mas morning. 

The husband had refused roughly, 
but evidently with no especial con- 
sciousness of unkindness. He had not 
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paid much attention to what she was 


saying. He told her he had no money . 


to spare for such things, and unfolded 
a sporting paper he had bought at a 
stand as he waited for the car, and be- 
gan to comment with enthusiasm on a 
“match” that was to take place on 
Christmas day in some suburban resort; 
he was going to be there, whatever 
happened,— it was cheap at four bits. 
He called on his wife’s sympathy in 
the prospect quite jovially and as a 
matter of course; and when she failed 
to respond and murmured something 
about “ baby,’ he became angry, and 
shut up the subject very positively. 

Miss Paula had watched the woman’s 
downcast face with shrewd penetration. 
“She knows him,” she thought, “ and 
knows he won't come round. The 
baby will not get his outing.’’ She 
looked coldly now at the father’s genial 
Christmas face, and his pride over the 
toy. ‘So long as papa can have the 
pleasure of hugging himself as a right 
good fellow and benevolent parent, it 
does not matter whether baby has 
what he wants or not,’ she thought. 
“But what a pretty Dickens picture 
he makes!”’ 

The committee meeting did not 
amount tomuch. Miss Waite was gen- 
erally listened to here with a good deal 
of deference, for—her coadjutors said 
— if she had not done much in the way 
of helping cases worthy of charity, she 
had done more than all of them put to- 
gether to hinder unworthy ones; and 
she had so often, after sharply opposing 
some liberality, brought them to the re- 
luctant admission that she was right, 
that they were pretty cautious about 
opposing her now. ‘Today, however, 
they were all ina jolly and don’t-care 
mood, and hospitable to various propo- 
sals that she regarded with deep disap- 
proval. 

“It’s Christmas time,—don’'t let ’s 
be too particular, Miss Waite,’ pleaded 
Miss Frankinger, who looked as happy, 
and amiable, and pretty, in her expen- 
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sive silver fur trimmings, as a rich and 
fashionable girl who takes time from her 
pleasures for philanthropy has a right 
to look. 

“T believe we had all concluded,” 
Miss Paula answered unbendingly, 
“that this sort of liberality does evil, 
not good. I fail to see why Christmas 
should be chosen as a peculiarly fit 
time to do evil.” 

“QO, let up on that for the holiday 
season, Miss Waite,” said Colonel May- 
field, settling his comfortable bulk back 
into his chair, and beaming genially on 
her. ‘It won’t upset human society if 
we do make some mistakes on the right 
side for alittle while, by way of change.”’ 

They were not disposed, in fact, to 
take either her or the matters in hand 
seriously, but broke into them with 
gossip and with talk of the delightful 
sunny day. They agreed that it was 
very pretty to see the holiday streets 
and the good-natured busy crowds. 
They were in a hurry to get away; 
everyone except Miss Paula had some 
entertainment planned for the evening. 
The Colonel was going to take his 
pretty daughter to the theater. The 
clergyman of the committee had a Sun- 
day School Christmas tree on hand, 
and Ethel Frankinger was the indispen- 
sable manager of a family tree for her 
little brothers and cousins. Mrs. War- 
riner had a club of bootblacks, who 
were invited to her home that evening, 
and were to take away each an unex- 
pected book when they left. 

Miss Paula revolted from them and 
their mood. She thought they beamed 
with a conscious beneficence. She de- 
tected in every face some such easy 
substitute for real good will as she had 
seen in the workingman’s on the street. 
She saw it everywhere as she left the 
room and walked down street again. 

She had an appointment with her law- 
yer, which took up the rest of the after- 
noon, until the early December dark had 
fallen. He had a report for her on 
some entanglement of land titles that 
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traced it up, and found its origin in an 
ugly nest of fraud and brutality — one 
of those abominable secret stories that 
lawyers and doctors come on some- 
times, as a farmer turns up a stone 
and uncovers a wriggling knot of 
snkes. 3 

«“ And I saw that man’s name among 
the patrons of the newsboys’ Christ- 
mas dinner!”’ he said, as they stepped 
out of the elevator, and into the gayly 
lighted street. ‘‘ He is quite a figure 
in some of these things, I understand.” 

“T do not doubt it,” said Miss Paula 
grimly. ‘No, I am not going toward 
my car; I knew I should be detained 
late, and told my maids, who were 
eager to get the afternoon and evening 
on the streets, that I would dine down 
town. Sol go in the other direction, 
— good-evening.” 

The jolly crowd still flowed through 
the streets as she went toward her din- 
ing place, and later as she took her 
homeward car. Holiday’ greetings 
were heard on all sides, as people 
parted; everybody seemed to be loaded 
with bundles that amused and inter- 
ested him. Whoever made his way 
sourly or sadly among them passed un- 
noticed in the general good spirits. As 
the cable car mounted height after 
height,—the city glittering and spread- 
ing away below, the stars above,— it 
was the same thing in small. Miss 
Paula saw it with an antagonism pro- 
founder for the last few hours. Behind 
all their laughing eyes deepened gulfs 
of lust and cruelty. It was as if one 
walked through a herd of were-wolves 
on the day when they took human 
form,— and had the gift of seeing. 

Ethel Frankinger lived on the corner 
where Miss Paula got out of the car to 
walk a half block to her own home; 
and as she stepped to the ground she 
saw that young Whitlock had jumped 
off a moment before, and run up the 
steps. The door opened before he 
reached it, and Miss Frankinger, in 
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stream of soft light from the hall. 

“That is settled then,” said Miss 
Paula to herself, picking her way care- 
fully tothe sidewalk. “ This very after- 
noon, I judge, by their air. Well, she 
has to live that episode through, like 
other people, and be thought lucky by 
us all if her illusions do nothing more 
than fade into comfortable common- 
place.” 

As she passed the windows of the 
music-room the tones of an organ sud- 
denly rolled out to meet her. Ethel 
must have received it as a Christmas 
present, for Miss Paula had never heard 
it before, and she lingered to listen. It 
was not love music, but a deep church 
chant, that went down into the dark 
undercurrent of feeling in which she 
had been moving, as no love music 
would have gone. A sob rose in her 
throat, and a ghost of old, old sorrow 
waked in her and cried. It was no 
new ghost to Miss Paula; she never 
expected more than two or three years 
to pass without feeling (if she reada 
book, perhaps, or saw a silly melo- 
drama, or some chance kindliness from 
a man struck through a joint in her 
armor) its hands clutching on _ her 
heart, and its foolish cry that the world 
was not empty after all, nor love and life 
futile, but she herself defrauded. Ina 
few hours, she knew, it would listen to 
reason, and go back to its grave; it was 
a very well-taught ghost for the most 
part. 

She was surprised when . Barbara 
opened the door,—she must have been 
in the hall waiting todoit. There was 
a suggestion in her manner of happen- 
ings. 

‘‘] supposed you would be out, Bar- 
bara,’ said Miss Waite, by way of 
question. 

““Yes’m, we decided not to go, Mary 
and me. You see, somebody came,— I 
guess you better go see them yourself, 
Miss Waite.” When she spoke, it was 
plain that the girl was fluttered. 
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“Very well. Take my wraps, Bar- 
bara, since you are here. Where did 
you put the people that wish to see 
me?” 

“]T thought I better take them in the 
dining-room, ma’am; I made a good 
fire there.” 

As Miss Paula opened the dining- 
room door, a man and woman, who 
bore a shabby aspect in the plain, rich 
comfort of the room, rose from seats 
near the fire. They both had an ex- 
pression of anxiety. At a_ second 
glance, the man bore the unmistakable 
stamp of a country preacher, from some 
poor and remote district. He looked 
a man of slender enough capacity, and 
his face bore deep traces of more or 
less aggrieved resignation through 
years of rebuffs and thwarted aspira- 
tions. His wife was faded and middle- 
aged, and her clothes told of home 
dressmaking. 

“T must apologize for this intrusion, 
madam,” he began. His voice sug- 
gested years of labored sermons, deliv- 
ered in a conventional drone. 

“Not at all,’ said Miss Paula, with 
reserve, but not unkindly. “ Pray sit 
down again, you and your wife, and 
tell me your errand.” 

“My name is Grinnell, madam, and 
I am pastor of the Baptist church at 
Brinker Slough, up the Sacramento,— 
perhaps you have not heard of the 
place. It is not a large field,—not in 
all respects an encouraging one; but 
since Providence has set me to labor 
there — however, I will not detain you 
with that subject. My immediate er- 
rand—my excuse for the intrusion— 
perhaps you will think it a strange re- 
quest —” 

“Joseph,” said his wife, ‘tell Miss 
Waite that we come to speak about 
Nona Allen—then she will under- 
stand.” 

Miss Paula turned from the husband 
and looked at the wife with a little in- 
crease of interest. An inefficient little 
woman, with no appearance of any 


especial force of mind or will to cope 
with the hard conditions of her life; 
but she had a kindly face, and a direct, 
simply frank look. It did not seem to 
have occurred to her to be afraid of 
Miss Waite. 

‘““Nona Allen, I think, was the mar- 
ried name of a girl whom I knew as 
Nona Carroll. If this is the same per- 
son, I knew her very well at one time. 
When I was a young girl she was a 
little child, and her parents lived next 
door to mine in Sacramento. I have 
not seen her for many years, but I have 
been somewhat informed of her. She 
became a school teacher, and after her 
parents’ death married a civil engineer, 
—an amiable man, but inefficient, I 


gathered.” 
“ That was the lady,” said Mr. Grin- 
nell. ‘‘She was one of our people, 


and we valued her most highly.”’ 

“ Do you mean that she is dead? ” 

“She has gone to rest, madam,— 
leaving a young infant in destitute cir- 
cumstances.”’ 

“Tam sorry to hear your news,” 
said Miss Paula, looking musingly into 
the fire. “Nona Carroll was an inter- 
esting girl,—a girl of intelligence and 
character. You have come to me,” 
she said, looking up, and addressing 
Mrs. Grinnell, “to ask some help in 
providing for the child. The father 
should be able to support his own 
child,—an only one, it must be. He 
has not become worthless ?”’ 

“QO no,—there is nothing wrong at 
all about Mr. Allen. But he is one of 
these helpless men,—you know the 
kind ?” 

‘‘] know the kind very well.” 

“He was brought up to money,—I 
guess he is not a very good surveyor; 
he has no regular position. Nona taught 
our school to help out, and he depended 
on her a good deal in every way. He 
was a good, appreciative husband, and 
a cultivated man. O, yes, we like Mr. 
Allen. But he can’t have the baby 
with him, of course, because he has to 
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go here and there on his surveying 
trips, wherever he can get a job; and I 
think that just now —I know, that is— 
he has nothing at all. ‘There was Mrs. 
Allen’s sickness, you know, and the 
funeral expenses, and Mr. Allen was 
not one that would stint in such things, 
if he did not know where the next meal 
was coming from.” 

“T dislike, as a matter of principle,”’ 
said Miss Paula, “to relieve a parent of 
his natural burdens. If he knows that 
he simply Aas to provide for the child, 
he may develop some capacity to do it. 
However, for the immediate present, if 
there is no one else to whom it belongs 
more fitly to do S0,I shall be very will- 
ing to see that Nona’s child is placed 
with the proper persons, and the adjust- 
ment of the father’s responsibilities can 
then be made.” 

Mrs. Grinnell looked at her husband, 
and seeing him discomfited and at a 
loss how best to go on, said quite sim- 
ply and easily :— 

“You are very good, Miss Waite, but 
that was not the plan. We thought 
perhaps you would like to take the 
baby yourself.”’ 

Mr. Grinnell visibly winced. On 
arriving in the city he and his wife had 
taken lunch and counsel with a brother 
clergyman, who had found them Miss 
Waite’s address in the directory, and 
had given them a somewhat intimidat- 
ing account of her, as known to him by 
repute. She was not a religious woman, 
he had said, but this holy season often 
appealed to the worldly, and the preach- 
er had planned in his mind while he 
waited an appeal that should delicately 
lead up to their request. Now he hasti- 
ly cast about in his poor little armory 
of well-worn phrases and arguments for 
some exhortation with which to meet a 
coldly surprised refusal from this keen 
rich woman. His wife, however, quite 
unaware either of his perturbation or 
of the amazed look that Miss Paula 
bent on her, went on:— 

“It was Mrs. Allen's suggestion,— 
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of course I had never heard of you; but 
Mrs. Allen kept saying to me, the last 
night or two, when I sat up with her, 
‘I want you to take my baby to Paula 
Waite. I would rather she would have 
her than any one,’ she would say. I 
don’t know but it crossed her mind, as 
it did mine, that Mr. Allen was likely 
to marry again; and anyway, he would 
be no judge of the sort of person to 
trust the baby to, and he could n’t keep 
her himself. she would say, ‘ Paula 
used to love me dearly when I was a 
little girl, and she is so fond of children; 
I want you to take my baby to her for 
a Christmas pr:sent.’”’ 

“We trusted that at this sacred sea- 

n,”’ began Mr. Grinnell, “the last ap- 
peal of the dying —”’ 

Miss Paula, after a few moments’ 
silence answered his wife, without pay- 
ing any heed to him:— 

“Tt is a most unexpected request, 
Mrs. Grinnell. Mrs. Allen forgot how 
many changes the years bring in a per- 
son’s aptitudes and ways. To accept 
the trust so far as to take the responsi- 
bility of seeing the child properly 
placed, with persons of my own selec- 
tion, might be more practicable. There 
would be difficulties in the way even of 
that. I have had cases of motherless 
infants before to consider, and I should 
find it necessary to know clearly how 
far the father is prepared to surrender 
legal control.” 

said something about that. 
He said he wanted his wife’s wishes 
carried out, and as long as he could n’t 
keep the baby with him, it would be 
best for you to have her, and he sup- 
posed you would want some sort of 
authority. He said he would not be 
willing to give her up absolutely, but 
he did not care at all for legal authority 
over her,—he had no doubt a woman 
would bring up a little girl better than 
he could. The way you are situated, 
with means, and none of your own, it 
did seem as if it was quite the right 
thing. But if it was to send the baby 
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to an asylum or put it out with stran- 
gers, I don’t believe he would consent. 
We told him, Mr. Grinnell and I, that 
if you would not take baby,— why, we 
would just take her in with our own, 
and try to have her feel just as much 
ours as any of them.”’ 

“ How many have you ?” asked Miss 
Waite, passing over the more important 
things. 

‘“ But we trust,” said Mr. Grinnell, 
“ that the One who sends another charge 
will send therewith the strength to care 
for it.” 

“Tf the strength comes in no other 
way, said the wife, looking at Miss 
Paula in her innocently confidential way, 
“ it.comes by each one finding they can 
sacrifice a little more than they thought 


- they could. There are eight of us, you 


see, to divide that among. And the 
children are so willing! When the 
question of bringing her down here 
came up—it seemed best not to lose 
time — aud after the funeral was done, 
and all the expenses paid, Mr. Allen 
really could not help with the expense; 
but the children all agreed so cheerfully 
to give up their Christmas this year — 
each one had earned or saved a little, 
you know —so that the baby might go 
to its friends.”” Her voice changed — 
it was evident the sacrifice of the little 
hoards hurt her; but she went on, with 
simple assumption of Miss Paula’s in- 
terest in the details of her affairs. 
“We told the children they should have 
our coming home fora Christmas. We 
could not afford to stay at a hotel,so we 
planned to take the night boat back, 
and get home before light in the morn- 
ing.” 

Mr. Grinnell tried to catch his wife’s 
eye,—he did not like to have her say 
these things to a rich woman. But 
Miss Paula’s mind had gone in a differ- 
ent direction. 

“You brought the child with you!’ 
she said. ‘‘ Where is it, and how have 
you provided for it?’”’ 


“Your girls were very kind. We 
had to explain to them, of course, com- 
ing here that way with a baby; and 
they insisted on getting us dinner, and 
tried to help us with the baby, and 
fixed up her bottle of milk; and when 
I got her to sleep at last — poor little 
motherless thing, she is very restless — 
the cook had me lay her in her own 
room, and said she would hear her if 
she cried.” 

«« She is crying now,’ said Miss Paula. 
She rose and walked out of the room, 
leaving the minister and his wife look- 
ing at each other. 

“She will not take her, Carrie,” 
said he. “I saw she wasa hard woman 
the moment the door opened. And she 
has not the grace of God to soften her 
heart.” 

“QO, I don’t know,—what makes 
you think she won’t take her? She 
did n't say she would n’t. And Mrs.Allen 
seemed so sure. ‘ Paula will take her,’ 
she kept saying. Joseph, the little 
thing zs crying; we have been talking 
and didn’t hear. If she doesn’t stop 
very soon, I must go and find her.” 

In the cook’s comfortable room — 
Miss Paula’s maids always had com- 
fortable rooms—a novel scene was 
going on. Barbara, flushed and wor- 
ried, was walking up and down with a 
three-months baby inherarms. It was 
a pretty, wholesome baby, though its 
pitiful little face was stained with tears 
and‘ distorted with wailing. It would 
hush for a few moments, then break 
into a wail again, while Barbara tried in 
vain to soothe it. 

‘‘How long has she been crying?” 
asked Miss Paula. 

“’Most ever since you came in.’’ Bar- 
bara came to a stop; ready to cry 
herself. ‘‘ Mary ’s been trying to get her 
quiet, and I've been trying. It’s been 
this way all the afternoon. Mrs.Grinnell 
would n't let us get her some sleeping 
medicine; she said the baby’s mother 
told her not to. She walked and walked 
with her, and when she did get to sleep 
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it was just because she was tired out 
crying; and she didn't stay asleep 
hardly fifteen minutes.” 

“It’s her mother she’s crying for,” 
said Mary. “It ain’t because Barbara 
and me don’t understand babies,— I’ve 
lost three of my own; and look at aH the 
young ones there is at Barbara’s house. 
This one ain’t old enough to have really 
known her mother, but she can tell the 
difference in the feel of our arms, and 
she knows she’s in a strange place. 
See how she looks round, the poor little 
creatur’,, and when you come up to her, 
she stops a minute and thinks you may 
be her mother, and then she begins 
again. Let me take her again, Barby. 
There, there, there,— poor little moth- 
erless dear! There, husha, husha, poor 
baby!” 

Miss Paula stood by watching quite 
helplessly for a minute, while the cook 
cradled the little lonely, appealing thing 
on her broad breast, and rocked it un- 
availingly back and forth with many 
soothing Irish murmurs. Something 
swelled in her heart and surged to the 
tips of her fingers;—something more 
potent than inspired the kindly arms of 
Barbara or Mary,—and with it a sense 
of long unused power. 

“Give me the baby, Mary,” she said, 
in her quietest and most decisive tones. 
Mary looked up, beginning an aston- 
ished protest, and stopped, intimidated. 
‘‘T have put this baby’s mother tosleep 
many a time when I was younger than 
Barbara is.” 

She lifted the baby from the cook’s 
arms, drew it close up against her breast, 
and bent her face down on the tiny 
head while she walked with her steady 
motion to and fro, swinging a little in 
a slow rhythm, and crooning confiden- 
tially, close to the baby’s face. The 
little thing gave a cry or two, thena 
complaining murmur, a long sobbing 
sigh,— and while the two maids stared 
with open eyes, Miss Paula lifted her 
head and smiled triumphantly at them; 
the downy head lay relaxed on her arm, 


. and the worn-out baby had dropped 


asleep. 

There were a few moments of aston- 
ished silence, then Mary, with Irish in- 
stinct, exclaimed deferentially: “Sure, 
Miss Waite, you do have a gift with 
babies!” 

Miss Paula looked complaisant. She 
motioned Barbara to her with a nod, 
and said softly, as the girl stood close: 
“ Barbara, light’ the fire in my room, 
and arrange a place for this baby to 
sleep on the lounge,— you may take the 
silk down quilt from my bed. Come 
and tell me when the room is ready, and 
then bring Mrs. Grinnell to me there. 
Then you may go and prepare the 
baby’s food, according to her direc- 
tions, and set it on my mantel-shelf 
with the alcohol lamp and a _ small 
porcelain-lined vessel,— no tin, mind,— 
if you have none small enough for the 
lamp you may take a Rookwood cus- 
tard bowl.”’ She walked up and down 
with the baby, whose light first sleep 
merged every moment deeper into that 
utter abandon of slumber that a three- 
months baby can achieve, until Barbara 
called her. She carried the warm, 
breathing bundle into her own room, 
and laid it down with infinite caution 
in the nest prepared for it. When 
Mrs. Grinnell came in, the two women 
stood beside it, and exchanged hushed 
comments for several minutes before 
Miss Paula came back to business. 

‘‘ Day after tomorrow, Mrs. Grinnell,” 
she said, “my lawyer will .draw up pa- 
pers for Mr. Allen to sign. They will 
enable me to take out papers:of guar- 
dianship for this child. There will be no 
question of an asylum,— if I do not keep 
her in my own home, I shall see that 
she is cared for elsewhere as my ward.” 

They took some rapid feminine 
counsel about the miniature toilet 
equipments, and Miss Paula proved to 
have some far past reserves of knowl- 
edge in such matters, and asked intelli- 
gent questions as to ‘how her things 
fastened.” When Mrs. Grinnell was 
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gone, she selected and put on a soft 
wrapper, of a warm red, such as a 
mature woman might suitably wear in 
her own house. “ It will light up well 
in the firelight, and I think she is old 
enough to notice it,” she thought. She 
drew an easy chair close to the lounge, 
—so close that if the sleeping baby 
should stir, she could lean forward and 
take her in her arms. She had no 
mind to lose an inch of the ground she 
had gained with that tiny creature, and 
she meant that its eyes should open to 
soft light, warm color, and such sense 
of comfort and safety as the baby brain 
could gather. “You shall decide for 
yourself, little baby,” she whispered. 
“Tf it was not just exhaustion and acci- 
dent,— if you are really going to take to 
me,—then nobody on earth shall get 
you away from me.” 

How the baby slept! Worn out 
with many days of strangeness and 
crying, and finding, perhaps, in the 
silent, warm room a more peaceful 
haven than Mrs. Grinnell’s best inten- 
tions had been able to offer, she lay 
limp, and motionless, and dreamless, 
as ever a baby lay. If Miss Paula 
dozed at all, it was without for a mo- 
ment losing consciousness of the little 
sleeper. A distant bell rang the hours, 
—ten, eleven, twelve,—and it came to 
Miss Paula’s mind that it was Christ- 
mas morning. One and two rang, and 
then the baby moved and sighed. 

Miss Paula knelt quickly by the 
lounge, and pressing one arm into its 
yielding springs—she had planned 
every movement to offset inexperience 
with forethought as far as might be,— 
raised the baby so softly to her breast 
as scarcely to hasten the waking. The 
little eyes opened, stared sleepily, 
wandered to the firelight flickering on 
the ceiling, then to the red wrapper, 
where they rested for some moments; 
then the baby looked up into Miss 
Paula’s face and smiled broadly —the 
absurd little toothless smile of infancy 
—and returned to contemplation of the 


red wrapper; and presently, too busy 
in making up lost rest to think of hun- 
ger, dropped asleep again. 

Miss Paula managed to get to her 
feet, and pushing the chair over to the 
fire, sat down again with the baby in her 
arms. The little warm body there, the 
touch of the silky head and smooth 
face when she bent her cheek down to 
them, the tiny hand that had wandered 
to her neck, sent a passion through her 
veins like a lover’s touch; it flushed her 
cheeks with color and made her eyes 
shine like a girl’s. “ My baby! my 
baby !” she said over softly. ““ My own 
baby !”’ 

She leaned back in the chair and 
turned overall her treasures of expecta- 
tion. There would be the criband the 
baby-carriage to get, the wardrobe to 
complete,— Miss Paula planned every 
item,—and surely this baby was old 
enough to havearattle. By and-byshe 
should have dolls and picture books; and 
Miss Paula smiled outright when the 
thought of the first little shoes came 
into her head. She would sit on the 
floor with her toys while Miss Paula 
worked at the desk, or toddle around 
the room with a puppy-like exploring 
impulse, coming every now and then to 
lay her little head against Miss Paula’s 
knee, and be caressed, just as Nona 
used to interrupt the schoolgirl essays 
and history lessons. And then she 
would be a little schoolgirl herself, with 
lessons to be explained and snarls to 


be smoothed out. Anda young girl,— 


a daughter, to grow upa happier wom- 
an than her foster-mother had been, 
a more fortunate one than her mother. 
She thought of Nona with passionate 
gratitude. Who would have thought 
that among all the: more important 
things that had tricked and failed her, 
the accident of having made a pet of 
her little neighbor should have brought 
to her this renovation of her life! 
“Nona,” she whispered, “if there is a 
Nona still in any part of this universe, 
do you know that I thank you? My 
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little Nona, perhaps you know a solu- 
tion for the whole thing now,” she 
mused. Who knew? who knew? If 
so much healing had been in reserve 
even for her in the storehouse of time, 
what might not eternity be able to do 
for everyone? A sense of living forces 
utterly mysterious, deepening and 
widening about and beyond, grew 
stronger in her. The mystery of this 
little breathing thing in her arms 
was part of it,—and interpreted by 
this sweet item in it, why should not 
the universal mystery be good and safe, 
not terrible ? 

She took the limp little hand in hers 
as if she completed acircuit, she leaned 
forward and looked into the air about 
her as if it were a veil. 

‘“ Soul of the worlds,” she said,— 
scarcely even in a whisper,—“ Life of life, 
in which this little unconscious baby 
rests and breathes, so little separate 
from thee that I catch the going of thy 
pulse when I hold her,—I must be in 
thee and of thee no less.” 

The bells of the Catholic churches 
began, here and there over the city,— 
it was time for early mass. Mary’s 
door closed softly somewhere back in 
the still house, and then a door down- 
stairs, as she hurried out into the chill 
starlit darkness. ‘ Unto usa child is 
born,’ —that was what they would be 
singing soon. ‘“ The Festival of the 
Child,” thought Miss Paula. ‘“ Doctor 
Spencer did not think of that. That is 
what saves it. And the mystery, and 
the salvation, and the hope, of the 
world —they are re-incarnate in every 
child that is born to love and good will.” 

Away off south of Market Street, in 
a narrow flat, a little fellow in a coarse 
cotton night gown, too eager to sleep 
longer, was creeping over his mother 
and waking her with loud whispers,— 
“Mamma! Mamma! It’s ’most mornin’, 
—doin’ to Park today!” That was 
because a middle-aged stranger lady 
had stopped his mother a moment as 
she left the street car, and said with a 
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positive shyness: ‘* You will pardon me 
for hearing, will you not? and let me 
give the baby his visit to the Park for 
a Christmas present ?— because I have 
no little boy of my own.” It would 
have annoyed Miss Paula decidedly to 
have had Mrs. Finlay, or the Judge, or 
the Colonel, or Mrs. Warriner, know that 
incident. Perhaps she would not have 
minded about Ethel Frankinger. 
Mr.and Mrs. Grinnell landed by lan- 
tern light at a mere plank of a pier,and 
found thirteen-year-old Joe waiting for 
them with the old horse and second- 
hand buggy the country minister must 
needs keep. Clara, the next oldest one, 
had come along, too, leaving Susy in 
charge of the breakfast she and Joe had 
under way. She reported the younger 
children as hardly able to keep to the 
heroic pitch in which they had contri- 
buted their Christmas funds to the 
baby’s benefit, and considerably demor- 
alized when they went to bed the night 
before, with neither the sustaining pres- 
ence of their mother, nor Christmas 
prospects for the morning. These two 
children, in their teens, seemed quite 
old in view of the four younger ones, 
and their mother narrated her adven- 
tures to them freely, as they jogged 
slowly along the dark, muddy road. 
“Your father was really quite afraid 
of her,” she said. ‘‘She seemed to me 
just a plain, sensible sort of person, who 
was disposed to stop and think a thing 
over a little before taking an important 
step. After she decided to take baby, 
she talked over her clothes and things 
very sensibly with me, and then she 
said: ‘Of course, Mrs. Grinnell, the 
baby’s expenses are my charge hence- 
forth, so you must give me an estimate 
of whatever she has cost you, and let 
me refund it;’ and after that she said 
very prettily, ‘And I should like, now, 
to send to each of your children a 
Christmas present from the baby,— per- 
haps you will be willing to take the 
money and select them for me while 
the stores are open this evening, so 
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that the children may get them by 
Christmas day?’ So when we get home 
and unpack the basket —” 


= 


The children interrupted her there. 
They said, “Oh! O-oh/” 
John Henry Barnabas. 


— 
: 


RECENT VERSE. I.—YOUNGER LOCAL WRITERS. 


IT is a fact worthy of attention that 
so few of the younger local versifiers 
show in their work any special tinge of 
local color. From the older poets — 
those who were ready-made when they 
came to us — but little was expected in 
this line, because it was understood 
that their habits of thought naturally 
conformed to the conditions of their 
earlier life. But for the younger gen- 
eration this apology does not hold. 
Living as they do under conditions dif- 
fering widely from those of the Atlantic 
slope and the great valleys of the 
middle West, there is every reason to 
believe that their verse should echo the 
characteristics of. their environment. 
Not necessarily after the fashion in 
which the English critics would have 
them do it,—the effect of long hair, 
bad grammar, and high boots,— but 
the quiet, sympathetic interpretation of 
local conditions which shows that the 
poet is honestly in touch with the life 
around him. 

Of several such volumes by younger 
versemakers now calling for review only 
one — Rose Ashes,’ by Carrie ‘Stevens 
Walter — shows even the slightest touch 
of local color. It is with regret there- 
fore that it must be said that there is 
more of color than poetic fire in the 


1 Rose Ashes. By Carrie Stevens Walter. San 
Francisco: C. A. Murdock &Co. 18go. 


poems it contains. There is much 
however of the lavishness of sunshine, 
the warmth and brightness, of the Cali- 
fornia atmosphere reflected from the 
lines. The author's view of life is not 
a morbid one and her verses give an 
honest expression of what she has 
found by experience in nature and in 
life. Occasionally there is a falsely 
sentimental note, but on the whole the 
tone is healthy and the moral good. 

It is in touches here and there, 
rather than in particular forms that her 
sympathy for nature speaks, the 
“crinkled sand-dunes”’ of San Fran- 
cisco; the Santa Clara Valley, where 
she sees 


The tawny billows of the hills that rise : 
Brown-streaked with curving rows of ripening hay. 


The long gray reach of sanded shore, 
The glinting of the sunlit bay, 

The breakers chanting evermore 
Their weird tales of Monterey. 


Up the shadowy mountain side 
Climb dim redwoods to the skies, 
Gazing out on Night’s star-tide 
As in reverent surprise. 


All these and many more show a 
sensitiveness that is closely akin to 
true poetic sympathy. 

In the subjective work the author’s 
touch is more unsteady. Occasionally 
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there is astanzathat is admirable. But 
too often the taste is questionable and 
the expression crude. The work is 
strangely uneven and leaves the impress- 
ion of being a first draft. What is needed 
is revision and cultivation of judgment 
so as to bring out the really good quali- 
ties that now are only seen in half light. 
The following will give an idea of the 
better work: 


A ghost-like mist creeps slowly up — 
Creeps silent, slow, from distant bay, 

O’er gloom of marsh and gleam of pool, 
It spreads its mantle gray, 
Sun-wrought from out the bay. 


Above the noise of flying train, 
I hear the marsh-bird’s lonely call, 
And turn from light and warmth within 
To watch the shadows fall, 
And list the marsh-bird’s call.” . 


Like ghosts of the past stand the towers cross-tipped 
of the church of the Mission, 

While closer and closer the shadows creep round 
them like stricken things, — 

The shadows that seem like the souls of the years 
that have bowed at its altar, 

Or land-birds blown out over ocean that droop their 
desolate wings. 


I wish I knew that from this wearying darkness, 
Through which I grope my way, 

I’d come at last to see the clear blue heavens, 
And greet God’s perfect day. 


If some day I should turn from toil and sadness, 
To meet your clasping hand, 

And know, at last, that all my soul’s deep longing, 
Your own could understand,— 


Could I but know that in some far sweet morning, 
We should stand side by side, 

And in that hour find all Life’s questions answered, 
I would be satisfied. 


The Amazons,' by Virna Woods, 
another California author, is as far as 
possible from having anything of 
local tinge. It is Greek both 
in conception and execution and 
as a first book is very creditable. 
The plot hinges on the coming of the 


1The Amazons. By Virna Woods. Meadville, 
Penn: Flood & Vincent: 189r. 
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Amazons to help the Trojans in their 
extremity, the combat between Penthe- 
silia and Achilles, the death of the 
former, and the tragic events that fol- 
low after the casting of her body into 
the Scamander. 

It is not, however, a tragedy in the 
Greek sense in that there is not in the 
action the fatalistic sequence of cause 
and effect that is peculiar to that form 
of the Hellenic drama. Yet the move- 
ment of the play is Greek in its sim- 
plicity. . There is the same rugged di- 
rectness and the same chorus effect 
forever coming in like an echo of the 
Fate that lies behind. 

The subject being so somber there is 
little that is bright or sprightly in the 
verse. Many of the songs, however, are 
written in the older meters not now in 
wide use, and strong and musical be- 
yond the ordinary. 


Oh Love with wings of the dawn’s bright hue, 
And sweeping robes of spotless white, 

Why is the air that thy breath passed through 
Suffused with darkness and heavy with night? 


To the wild forester 
Sounds the wind chorister, 
Breaking o’ er mountains 
And blowing o ’er seas; 
Heaven sends rains to him 
And the rich plains to him 
Offer their fountains 
And fruits of their trees. 


Cares not for money he, 
Hybla’s wild honey-bee 
Gives him her treasure, 
The squirrel his store; 
For fame unknown to him, 
Pure joys atone to him; 
Full is his measure, 
He seeks not for more. 


Oh! love, why art thou so wondrous fair, 
With the godlike form and the angel face, 
With the light of heaven upon thy hair, 
And beauty that shines from thy dwelling place? 
Thy voice is sweet as a siren’s song, 
Thy words are promise of hope and joy; 
But the heart that hearkens thy music long, 
The winds and waves of thy wrath destroy. 
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Oh! love, thou art wind and the foam of the seas, 
Thou art stars that fade and blossoms that die; 
Thou art storms and the wrath of Symplegades; 
Thou art feet that run, thou art wings that fly. 
hy breath is a perfume, thy glance a light; 
Thy touch is a spell star-fallen and brief 
As the span of a fragrant summer night; 
And the shadow that follows thy steps is grief. 


There is nothing especially novel in 
such poetry, but nevertheless it has a 
true ring to it. The same may be said 
of the whole book. It is vigorous, 
finished and never below a certain 
grade. There is a degree of monotony 
about the long succession of dirges, but 
this comes from the nature of the 
subject. 

Especially good is the account of the 
winning of the girdle by Heracles from 
Hippolyte, which is too long for quota- 
tion. 

YVvernelle, by Frank Norris, is a 
legend of chivalry founded on a passage 
from Goethe, in which a curse is laid by 
a deserted woman on the woman whose 
lips shall next touch those of her reluc- 
tant lover. Yvernelle falls under the 
curse. and the story is devoted to the 
purging of the lover’s sin through 
mortal combat and mastery of self and 
his final happy union with Yvernelle. 
The book is a marvel of the printer’s 
art. The binding is in white and gold, 
and the illustrations are exquisite both 
in design and in reproduction. The 
illuminated figures by Dielman, Shir- 
law, and Will S. Low, are especially 
fine. The text is interesting, sparkles 
here and there with an apt and pretty 
figure, and in the fight in the second 
canto, and in Sir Caverlaye’s ride, rises 
to a good deal of dramatic force. 

Two years ago attention. was called 
in these pages to the work of a young 
Italian living in San Francisco named 
Lorenzo Sosso’ who had just published 
a book under the somewhat astonishing 
title of A New Poet. The most notice- 


1 Yvernelle. By Frank Norris. J. B. Lippincott Co.: 
Philadelphia: 1892. 

2 Poems of Humanity and Abelard to Heloise. By 
Lorenzo Sosso. San Francisco: E. B. Griffith & Sons: 
1891. 
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able feature of this production was the 
exhibition it gave of the phenomenal 
literary fecundity of this young author; 
it being estimated that the amount of 
his poetic output as then published 
was more than double the whole amount 
of poetry written by Tennyson. 

Now, after this short interval he is 
again in the field with another bulky 
volume of over two hundred pages. As- 
suming that its poetic contents have 
been composed since the publication of 
his first book a short calculation shows 
that Mr. Sosso must have been writing 
over half a page, or about fifteen lines 
a day during his entire period of incu- 
bation. Still more astonishing is the 
fact that the poetry thus composed 
should be so good. It is never below a 
certain average of excellence and it is 
never far above it. The diction is 
scholarly and finished, and there is a 
quiet dignity about the expression of 
passion and feeling that preserves it 
from being weak. 

But from cover to cover there is an 
absolute lack of freshness and spon- 
taneity. He himself says in the epi- 
logue: 


Ah, Love had better asked 
Of me some richer treasure 
Than songs which only tasked 
The meter and the measure. 


But then how could one write two 
hundred and twenty-seven pages of 
poetry in two years and not be jaded! 

There is not in this latter book the 
suggestion found in the earlier volume 
of the styleand mannerisms of the great 
models he has studied. The tone is 
more even in the different poems and 
reflects more distinctly the author’s per- 
sonality. This argues a growth that is 
good and gives the feeling that if some 
one would only repress this effervescent 
part, and train him to concentrate his 
talent on a smaller amount of work, 
with the result of rounding out that lit- 
tle into a completer whole, he would 
produce something that would amount 
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to very much more than his present 
offering. The following will give an 
idea of his style: 


How oft my thoughts are like the stars that pale 
Before the glory of the morning sun. 
So much to do; so much, alas! undone; 

My spirit ever wearily doth bewail. 

Yet fragrance of Hope’s blossoms I exhale, 


Etc. 
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Spend nights in dreamingof fame’s laurels won, 
As if life’s everlasting race were run, | 

And I werecrowned and men had cried, All Hail ! 
Ah, better to pursue than to perform, 

If to perform would cease the fierce desire 

That haunts the soul still seeking regions higher, 
The pinnacle surrounded by the storm: 

Better the crags of snow ‘midst flakes of fire 
Than the sweet South so dreamy and so warm, 


ETC. 


THE change in the Christmas editorial of late 
years is really curious. Instead of beaming on its 
readers with a ‘‘God-bless-us-every-one ” air, it is 
apt to be a trifle apologetic. It says in effect: 
‘* There is a good deal that is perfunctory about it, 
we know, but then Christmas has such and such 
good points, after all.” The sense of humor of the 
American journalist — which the demands of his 
audience have stimulated to a possibly abnormal ac- 
tivity — winces at the necessity of annually repeating 
to order the same ‘‘God bless us!” in different 
form. He cannot quite refrain from jeering at himself 
about it in another column. But perhaps the most 
effective thing in checking the exuberant benevo- 
lence of the old-fashioned editorial is a growing 
sense of something preposterous in the idea of being 
benevolent on a given day, once a year,— ‘*‘ Let us 
now proceed to love each other for twenty-four 
hours.” In proportion as people think more seriously 
about each other’s needs, the year around, and 
really care more to help each other, this kind of 
annual benevolence bears iess meaning. Add to 
this the American dislike of sentiment or demonstra- 
tion, which really seems to be in some respects more 
deep-rooted than the English, his self-consciousness 
and a certain sort of sophistication which prevent 
his throwing himself into naive enjoyments like 
the German, and one can easily understand the de- 
cline of the Christmas editorial. We are not asa 
people very good at keeping up holidays, at best. 


CHRISTMAS, however, depends upon a people who 
are not averse to demonstration, nor in any wise 
sophisticated, nor troubled with too ready a sense of 
humor, and to whom there is nothing perfunctory at 
all about this or any other holiday. Children are 
the unwearied enthusiasts of Christmas, and who- 
ever is so situated as to see the day through some 
child’s eyes (and that means the great majority 


of our population) sees it in its pristine colors. 
Some one here and some one there ventured to say 
a few years ago that the giving of gifts was becom- 
ing a burden that destroyed all the sentiment of it, 
— people gave without goodwill because they must, 
and received with aiscontent. hese bold 
some ones evidently touched. a common grievance, 
and were promptly backed ,by voices from every- 
where. ,The ,fact-is that kinship and social 
relation draw for every one lines of intimacy 
that do not inclose just the same area as those of 
sympathy and mutual understanding. This naturally 
calls for more or less perfunctory cordiality in many 
ways and the year around, —one of those inevitable 
discomforts of life which doubtless have great dis- 
ciplinary value, but which sensible and independent 
people reduce toa minimum. In proportion as one 
allows his intimacies to be determined for him {by 
circumstance and convention, he will be weighted 
with conventional obligations, in gift-giving as in 
other things. Between real friends, especially 
if no serious discrepancy in wealth and station 
exists between them, amount of annual 
pleasure comes of the gift giving. But whatever 
checks and limitations come into this pleasure as be- 
tween grown people, disappear where children are 
concerned. They have to be very ingeniously and 
thoroughly spoiled before they cease to be delightful 
recipients of gifts; and fortunately the number of 
people in the country that have both the wealth and 
the folly thus to spoil them is small compared to the 
saving majority who have not. 


a vast 


The New West. 
THE OTHER SIDE. 


IF to love every inch of this free and noble West 
with a proud and passionate love, and to hate the 
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money seekers who come here only for gain,— who, 
with eyes blind to the grand and lonely beauty of 
our opal seas, our emerald forests, our silver ice- 
streams, our azure skies fired at sunset with a million 
blinding tints so exquisite that the very heart i 
hushed in the breast, our purple hills, and our high 
and lofty mountains that rear their glistening domes 
into the clouds,— who, blind to all these things, 
tear down our forests, rip open our mountain sides, 
blow out our stumps with giant powder, dam up our 
water ways, and see in our wide, sea-weeded tide- 
lands only ‘‘ magnificent places for slaughter houses, 
b’ God,” and in our blue, shining sea only so much 
water that at ebb tide would ‘‘ carry off the filth, y’ 
know,”—if loving these things and hating these 
people signifies ‘* moss-backism,” then am I a moss- 
back to my very finger ends. 

How much has been written about the ‘“‘ great 
possibilities” of the new West! And how little about 
her great beauty! Women come here from the East 
and sit down‘and sob in a weakly, homesickly way. 
‘*The forest almost at your door,” they say, whim- 
pering; ‘‘and such wild canons and _ thundering 
rivers, and such azw/u/ trees; and no society!” And 
we who have lived all ‘our lives in this West, and 
love its every heart beat, and would die for it,— we 
look at such people with dumb lips and choking 
throats. What can you say to a woman who sees 
nothing in a tree but its ‘‘ awful” size and height; 
who shrinks in fear from our mighty, deep-tongued, 
deep-chested rivers, and who, having been so blessed 
as to be placed in the midst of such beauty and 
grandeur, weakly yearns for ‘‘ society ” ? 

To a homesick woman who was fretting for the 
theaters and operas she had left behind her, I said 
once: ‘‘But you surely have much to console you. 
It isnot every one that has such a grand view of nat- 
ural scenery.” 

‘* The view!” she repeated, looking at me blankly; 
then, after a moment, limply: ‘‘O, the view is all 
right.” 

Her home—a pretty and comfortable cottage — 
was situated on a high and noble bluff which went 
sheer down to the blue sea of Puget, and which was 
covered with luxuriant wild vines, wild pink roses, 
and the flaming red wild currant. Below the 
shining waves beat, beat forever against the rock 
walls, and wore huge, creased caves in their grim 
breasts; farther out lay the low green islands wrapped 
in purple mist until evening, when the purple 
changed to silver, and then, fired by the setting sun, 
to rose, blue, orange, amber, crimson, and gold, 
rising and falling before the light winds; all about 
arose the densely timbered hills, and far away the 
Olympics flashed like a chain of fire-opals, while, 
still higher, grander,—eternal as the heavens,— 


stood Mounts Rainier, Baker, and the Twin Sisters, 
And this woman, pining. for the false 
passion of some Bernhardt or Langtry on a mimic 
life-stage, saw only that ‘‘the view was all right.” 

To another—to whose very door a wide path of 
gold. “bled nightly across the sea—I said: ‘‘ But 
you have. ~nsets,” 

‘* The sunsets, ’she repeated vaguely, ‘‘are they 
nice? I have not noticed them.” And she had 
lived there three months! 

We who have lived always in the West, and who 
love each tree, each broken stump overgrown with 
fringed ferns and pale green thimble-berry leaves, 
each deeply rutted and forgotten road winding 
through the dark, wild forest, each stone that has 
lain, motionless and passionless, since the world be- 
gan,—we dread and loathe the sleek, sharp, pros- 
perous Easterner, who stands about with his thumbs 
in the arm holes of his vest, and talks about our 
great possibilities; whe marvels at our push, our pro- 
gress, enterprise; who writes letters full of urtruths 
and bad grammar to Eastern papers about the amaz- 
ing number of small towns he finds possessed of such 
luxuries as electric lights, electric cars, cable cars, 
stone pavements, immense mills, and so on, but who 
says never a word about our violet sky that leans 
down so near to us at night that we can almost put 
out our hand and touch it; who sees in our ice lakes 
far up the mountains, wherein speckled trout leap 
and curve, and the clouds lay their white breasts, 
only the promise of a fortune in the way of water 
power, but who never sees how large and mellow 
the moon comes over those snow mountains at night 
and reproaches the follies and fevers of human life. 

They tell us we have a grand country here, but that 
we need more /cof/e and more society, and we listen 
with shut lips and something like grief in our hearts. 
Is it not people that have planted oyster beds and 
built ungainly, shrieking mills on our beautiful tide 
lands—mills into whose hungry throats our noble 
trees are driven like beasts to be slaughtered ? 

O, I hate this many-headed thing called Civiliza- 
tion, that is tearing away from us Westerners the 


things we love! 

We are like the Indians; we are crowded on, step 
by step, inch by inch, until, at last, we can go no 
farther, and we stand still with rebellious hearts and 
swelling veins, and hear the blasting of our rocks, 
the axes beating against our trees, and the crisp 
crackling of flames on our mountain sides. We 
drink the water that is carried from our ice lakes in 
pipes, and we think of a spring that used to gush out 
of the rocks and where we used to press feverish lips 
and find peace; we flash through ‘‘ cleared” woods 
in electric or steam or cable cars, and we remember 
lonely, beautiful roads through dim forests where our 
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horse’s feet used to ring like bells and the sunlight 
lay in loops of gold; we toss in couches of down, and 
we think of nights in the open, fir-scented air with 
the earth beneath and the sky above, with the in- 
describable fragrance of the night sea in our nostrils 
and the wind about our temples,—and we long 
with the passion“of barred in animals for those lost 
years. We hear pale women say: ‘‘ But we cannot 
stand your winds —they are so strong,” and we say 
nothing; but we remember wild nights when the 
waves broke over these cliffs and we ran down to 
them and let the spray lash us like hail stones and 
the winds beat our breath back into our breasts — 
and again we are like the Indians; we look at them 
and think: ‘‘ Weaklings! You have not the West- 
ern blood in your veins, and the Western passion 
in your hearts, and the Western fire in*your souls!” 
We are always grieving to get back to the old 
times,—as dead women in their graves, with the wet 
earth piled on their breasts, struggle and yearn to 
get back to the tender passion of arms that once held 


them. 
Ella Higginson. 


In the Nineteenth Century (September, 1890) 
there is a curious article by Frederick Harrison — 
how to found a Pompeii for the XXIX century — 
how to make a vast subterranean vault of cement 
and iron which shall safely preserve for the ten 
centuries to come, typical collections made by each 
century from now till then. The idea is interesting 
enough to justify the few pages of space which are 
given toit,—and the picture of the New Zealander 
of A. D. 2890, hanging in his electric balloon over 
the mound that covers Westminster Abbey, with an 
Ordnance Map and Whitaker’s Almanack in his 
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hand,”is ingenious if nothing more. What a mix- 
ture of rubbish and values our well assorted collec- 
tion will seem to him to be! And we shall have 
left out perhaps the very things he most longs to 
know. Perhaps we shall have stored away some 
ounces of a ‘‘ rare” metal of which he daily brings 
down tons from the nearest fixed stars, while we 
have neglected to record whether the French stop 
to put the accent over each letter as they write it 
or go on to finish the word and ¢hen come back 
and accent it ! This may be the point of interest — to 
him — or at what age a parent of the XIX century 
was willing to let its child become a responsible 
agent and to morally wean it—or why men wore 
their hats in Parliament or the Club ! 

Seriously the plan is absurd. Books and books 
alone will preserve all (and more) that is worth pre- 
serving. Our highest ideals and our basest follies 
will be there, and who is there that does not know 
that the idea which has been printed and published 
and bound is immortal? Even today ‘we are dis- 
covering unknown manuscripts of Aristotle. There 
were 125,000 copies of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
sold in America alone. The wealthy New Zealander 
of ten centuries hence may have a set on his shelves 
almost as easily as we now have a-complete series of 
Punch. If the men of ten centuries hence wish to 
study the life of today, let them dig at the sites of 
Chicago and Milpitas and carry their ‘‘ finds” away 
to their museums at Tanganika and Antananarivo. 
Let them read one out of every ten of our books 
from the shelves of their National Library. They 
will know us then far better than we will wish to be 
known and we shall fill them with pity. Do not let 
us build Mr. Harrison’s Museum and fill them with 


scorn. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Holiday Publications. 


By far the most notable of this year’s holiday is- 
sues from local presses, and we might include a 
much wider range, is Jack and Ji/l.' The OVERLAND 
reviewer is barred by many considerations from giv- 
ing a critical notice of this dainty volume. It is 
written by a director in the magazine company, 1l- 
lustrated by an artist whose work is notable in this 
very number, dedicated toa contributor to this present 
OVERLAND, and printed by the same printing house 

‘ack and jill. By W. E. Brown. Illustrated by 


Elizabeth Curtis. Printed by the Wm. M. Langton 
Company. San Francisco: 1891: William Doxey. 


that prints these pages. Besides all this, it is pub- 
lished for the benefit of a worthy charity, the Silver 
Street Kindergartens. 

It isa source of gratification, then, that there are 
so few points that can possibly be found to base a 
criticism on, and it has been a pleasure to read the 
hearty commendations of less partial judges. 

As a gift book, Jack and Jill leaves little to be de- 
sired,— it is a quaint and pleasant subject, worthily 
handled,—the introduction tells what it is interest. 
ing to know about Mother Goose, the poem isa 
series of pretty pictures that are well caught and 
illustrated in Miss Curtis’s drawings,—with many a 
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dainty conceit of her own added in the fanciful ini- 
tials and vignettes,— and the parodies are varied and 
amusing. The mechanical execution of the book is 
in keeping, heavy paper of the fine quality necessary 
to bring out artistic presswork on the delicate 
plates, great care in all the minutix of make-up 
and overlay, and a blue, white, and gold cover in 
admirable taste. It is by work like this that West 
Coast book makers may be proud to be judged. 

The venture will without doubt bring many and 
many quarter eagles into the Kindergarten treasury, 
and so make glad the generous author. 


Another exceedingly pretty book is James Whit- 
comb Riley’s An Old Sweetheart of Mine' illus- 
trated, it is announced, by some of the leading 
artists of New York and Boston,—whose names, 
however, are not given, nor do the pictures them- 
selves bear any signatures. By whomever designed, 
they are very pretty. They are lithographed in 
| colors and in monochrome tints. The book bears 
| the imprint of an Indiana publishing house, though 
it is the sort of work we ordinarily receive only from 
New York and Boston; and indeed it seems to have 
been made in Boston, though published in the West, 
as becomes Mr. Riley’s work. 


a | A quaint device among the many new ones tire- 
| jessly sought out for the holiday season, is Zhe 
_ Secrete Log-Boke of Christopher Columbus.* It is 
— one of the ingenious fictitious antiquities, which have 
| for some years been known to seekers of curiosities 
} in book-making ; and although it is in English, and 

has American publishers, it is made by a Dusseldorf 

firm,—the same one, we suppose, that originated 
| the idea, some years ago, of thus imitating the 
effects of age and decay in books. It is said that 
this imitation is so good that if the firm chose to 
use it for sinister purpose it might be made to produce 
very dangerous forgeries. Unlearned people might 
easily be taken in by the serious air of being a fac- 
simile ot an original find with which this book is put 
out. It is decorated with many illustrations, in all 
{ of which an antique air is preserved. 


There is no prettier child’s holiday book to be 
seen thus far than Maud Humphreys’ Mother Goose,* 
in which twenty-four of the old rhymes are pic- 
tured with charming child-figures, in gay but attrac- 
tive coloring. 


1An Cld Sweetheart of Mine. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. 


2The Secrete Log-Boke of Christopher Columbus. 
a New York: Brentano's. For sale in San Francisco by 
Chilion Beach. 


SMaud Humphreys Mother Goose. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by the Bancroft Company. 
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The calendars‘ for ’92 are numerous and pretty 
—a very satisfactory form of the holiday card, 
for it has meaning and purpose, and is_ not 
compelled to seek novelty as strenuously as the 
‘* booklet” and mere message card. We have re- 
ceived several by Maud Humphreys, made up of 
child-figures in colors, each bearing upon fan or other 
device the calendar for three months. Each calendar 
has its particular child-type, as Four Little Japs or 
Four Little Darkies. There is a handsome calendar 
by Francis Day, ‘called the Society Calendar, and 
made up of twelve water-color studies of a pretty 
girl in the various seasonable costumes; one of Pau- 
line Sunter’s A// Around the Year calendars, and 
another called Zhe Surprise Calendar, with the 
usual delicate coloring, pretty and original child de- 
signs, and defective drawing—undoubtedly im- 
proved, however; and there are a number of pretty 
Prang calendars, of which we note especially one 
that consists of a dozen pansies, folding together in 
sixes, and containing the calendar between, and one 
that is decorated with a chain of a dozen jubilant 
little darkies. 


There are the usual holiday booklets, some 
of which are hardly distinguishable from books, 
Places that our Lord Loved,® and No Sect in Heaven,® 
small books, highly decorated, and sent out 
in boxes. The one contains bits of descrip- 
tion from Canon Farrar, the other a well-known 
popular poem for text. A Family Record,’ con- 
taining decorated pages for the purposes of the 
record, may also be mentioned here; and then come 
several ‘‘shape-books,”® which contain inside card- 
covers representing a gate, a fishing basket, a lettuce 
leaf, and the like, appropriate verses and decora- 
tions; sometimes, also, a few pages® of poem or senti- 
ment, between card-covers only decorated and not 
shaped; and the usual pretty variety of gay flower 
and landscape and child studies on cards, with 
larger ‘‘ art pictures.” 

*Four ee. Four Little Darkies.— Four Little 
Musicians.— By Maud Humphreys. New York: 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Morris & Kennedy. 

The Society Calendar. By Francis Day. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. For sale in San 
Francisco by A. M. Robertson. 

All Around the Year, 1892. By Pauline Sunter. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. ; 

Calendars. Boston: L. Prang & Company, 1892. 

5Places that our Lord Loved. By F. W. Farrar. 
Illustrated by F. Schuyler Mathews. Boston: L. 
Prang & Company. 

SNo Sect in Heaven. [Illustrated by F. Schuyler 
Mathews. Boston: L. Prang & Company. 

™Family Record. By Lizzie K. Harlow. Boston: L. 
Prang & Company. 

SBooklets, Shape-books, and Cards. Boston: L. 
Prang & Company. 
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A rather anomalous publication is Zhe Brownie 
Paper Dolls, in which the well-known brownies are 
converted to some extent into these engaging 
toys. 


Briefer Notice. 


Tea Tephi.2— One of a series of books devoted 
to the Ten Tribes faith, and edited by Charles Tot- 
ten, an instructor in military tactics at Yale. These 
books always have an interesting side psychologically; 
and this particular one does some especially neat 
things in the way of reading the Anglo-Israelite de- 
scent in the legends of Mother Goose. Jack and 
Jill is an obvious rendering of the story of the fall of 
the twin kingdoms of Israel and Judah; while the 
interpretations of Taffy and Jack Horner must be 
read to be appreciated. 


The Supreme Passions of Man.*— A treatise in favor 
of low diet, principally vegetarian, as tending to re- 
duce temptation to drinking and other vices. 


War and the Weather.t*— Instances of rain follow- 
ing battles. 


The International Date Line.»— Pamphlet on the 
line in the Pacific Ocean where the date changes. 


Latest Literary Essays and Addresses of James 
Russell Lowell.°— A final volume in the beautiful 
edition noticed already by the OVERLAND. 


More Borrowings.'— A book of extracts, compiled 
by the ladies of the First Unitarian Church, Oakland. 


Eternal Peace.-— Pamphlet on the Russian ques- 
tion, published for the benefit of the Russian refugees. 


Soctals.°— A book of suggestions as to church so- 
cials, which has struck some reviewers as very funny, 
—the level of entertaining at these socials being some- 
what childlike. Nevertheless, there is no harm at all 
in amusing people in such ways if they do not care for 
more intellectual ones, and the book may be really 
serviceable. 

1The Brownie Paper Dolls. By Florence E. Cory. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. For sale in 
San Francisco by A. M. Robertson. 

2Tea Tephi. New Haven, Conn.: Our Race Pub- 
lishing Company: 1891. 

8The Supreme Passions of Man. vr.) Paul Paquin. 
Battle Creek, Mich.: Little Blue Book Company: 1891. 

*War and the Weather. By Edward Powers, C. E. 
Delavan, Mich.: E. Powers: 1891. 

5The International Date Line. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen: 1891. 

6] atest Literary Essays and Addresses of James Rus- 
sell Lowell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company: 
1891. 

™More Borrowings. San Francisco: C. A. Murdock 
& Company: 1891. 

8Eternal Peace. San Franclsco: The Bancroft Com- 
pany: 1891. 

Socials. By Effie W. Merriman. Chicago: 
H. Sergel: 1891. 


By Henry Collins. 


Chas. 
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Books Received. 


[ Under this head will be noted hereafter the 
titles of all books sent to the OVERLAND during the 
month for review. Many of these will receive far- 
ther notice thereafter, but others will be regarded 
as sufficiently acknowledged by this notice. The 
titles in the present issue, however, are only of books 
received during 1891, and not otherwise ac- 
knowledged. ] 


Paper Covered Fiction Reprints:— 


Sybil Brotherton. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Co. 

Therese Raquin. By Emile Zola. did. 

Madame Bovary. By Gustave Flaubert. did. 


Xenie’s Inheritance. By Henri Greville. did. 
Tania’s Peril. did. 

A Friend. 

Carmen. By Prosper Merimee. did. 
Salammbo. By Gustave Flaubert. Chicago: 


Charles H. Sergel & Co. 


Reports: — 

Report on Observations of the Total Eclipse of 
the Sun. Published by the Lick Observatory. 
State Printing Office. 

Report of Board of State Viticultural Commission- 
ers for 1890. State Printing Qffice. 

Higher Education in Indiana. By James A. 
Woodburn. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 

12th Annual Report of the Golden Gate Kinder- 
garten Association. San Francisco: 1891. 


Cook Books:— 


Cookery with a Chafing Dish. By Thos. J. Mur- 
ray. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co: 


1891, 
The Modern Cook Book. By Mrs. T. J. Kirk- 
patrick: 1891. 


The Peerless Cook Book. By D. A. Lincoln: 
Boston: Roberts Brothers: 1891. 

Peterson’s National Cook Book. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Co: 1891. 

Thoughts from Earnest Women. Arranged by the 
Women’s Literary Club, New York. Syracuse: 
C. W. Bardeen & Company: 1891. 

Doctor Pick’s French Method. By Doctor E. 
Pick. 

First Lessons in Arithmetic. By Andrew J. 
Rickoff. New York: American Book Company. 

Elementary English, By John Wilson. 
Syracuse: C, W. Bardeen: 1891. 

Schoolroom Classics. By F. Louis Soldan. did. 

Papers on School Issues of the Day. g-11. By 
C. W. Bardeen. did. 
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| The Taxpayer and the Township System. did. Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series. New York: 
i The Teacher — As he Should be. bid. Barbour Bros. Company: 1891. 

| Cow ell’s Time Chart of the World. The Chart Different New Testament Views of Jesus, Bos- 
| Publishing Company. ton: American Unitarian Association. 
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